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THE COVER 


HISTORICAL MARKER AT MILL BLUFF PARK, three miles west of Camp 
Douglas, Wisconsin. The marker, which was made and erected by 
the State Conservation Department, explains the formations of mess 
and buttes in the region and hcw Mill Bluff was named. Phctograph by 
courtesy of Conservation Department. For details on the Wisconsin 
Histcrical Markers Committee and its work, read Chats with the Editor 
in this issue. 
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Chats with the Editor 


Hire MARKERS are good for a state. They help to 


acquaint both the home folk and the traveling public 

with what has happened there. They build pride in the 
state and its distinctive personality. And, to become more prac- 
tical for a moment, they attract tourists to a state, they supplement 
the recreational and park facilities of a vacation- 
land. For these reasons Virginia and New York, 
Montana and Minnesota, and a total of twenty- 
two states have adopted extensive historical mark- 
ing programs, and seven more have plans all prepared to go into 
effect at the close of the war. 

Thus far Wisconsin has had no uniform way of putting up 
historical markers, and those which have been erected by state 
departments, local governments, historical and patriotic societies, 
and individuals have varied in accuracy of statement, appearance, 
and general worth, have been totally uncodrdinated. Yet Wis- 
consin deserves good markers. Not only has the state had a rich 
and colorful history filled with brave Indians and daring Indian 
fighters, gay French explorers and traders and saintly missionaries, 
sturdy lead miners, enterprising pioneers from many lands, and 
burly lumberjacks, but, according to the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the prewar out-of-state tourists brought more than 
$300,000,000 into Wisconsin annually. 

About a year and a half ago, Governor Goodland requested 
several state officials to serve as a Wisconsin Historical Markers 
Committee to study how best to select and mark historic sites in 
the state. The committee was to make recommendations to the 
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Highway Commission and the Conservation Department and would 
require no appropriation since it was to act in an advisory capacity. 
On the committee were John Callahan, superintendent of Public 
Instruction; James R. Law, chairman of the Highway Commission; 
Martin W. Torkelson, director of the Planning Board; E. J. 
Vanderwall, director of the Conservation Department; and the 
director of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The committee held several meetings to study various questions 
raised by a marking program. Should relatively small metal 
markers set on the shoulder of the road at right angles to traffic 
and with a relatively short inscription identical for each side of 
the marker be adopted? Or would it be better to have a larger 
marker placed parallel to the road with a turnout where the 
traveler could stop to read the inscription? What should the marker 
be made of—bronze which is enduring but hard to read; cast 
aluminum or cast iron or wood, all of which present problems of 
maintenance? And if wood, ought metal plates be used for the 
inscription, should it be painted on a flat background, or would 
it need to be incised? On the subject matter side, should history 
be defined so as to include geology, the story of the earth, as well 
as mankind’s past? 

The members of the committee have reached a working agree- 
ment on all these points. They think that historical markers along 
the highways ought to be put parallel to the road with turnouts 
clearly marked well in advance so as to provide a maximum of 
safety. They favor a rustic type of marker made of wood with 
incised letters as a basic design, but one which can be varied so 
as to take advantage of distinctive local historical features and 
so as to allow for a more monumental and impressive marker 
if a community wishes to raise the money for it. The committee 
also recommends that geological sites of importance and general 
interest be included in the program. The inscriptions for the 
markers are not to exceed ninety words in length, and all are 
to be checked for accuracy by the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

George W. Simmons, Jr., of the Planning Board worked out 
several designs for the committee, and a sample marker was pre- 
pared by the Conservation Department under the supervision of 
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C. L. Harrington, superintendent of Forests and Parks. This marker 
has been placed in Mill Bluff Park about three miles west of 
Camp Douglas on Highway 12 (see the illustration on the cover 
of this Magazine). It tells the story of the geological formations 
of mesas and buttes in the region and of how Mill Bluff got 
its name. 

The committee now has at hand detailed specifications for the 
main marker and for matching directional and approach signs. A 
set of four (one large marker and three small signs) can be pre- 
pared for about $150. The Conservation Department has agreed 
to use such markers where appropriate in its parks, and the High- 
way Commission may take similar action for certain sites along 
the highways. The services of the committee are also available 
for cities and private historical and patriotic groups which wish 
to put up markers. If all such marking agencies will voluntarily 
consult the committee, an accurate and fairly uniform system of 
historical markers can be developed for the state. When the tourist 
traffic reaches full strength again after the war, we hope to see 
historical markers bloom throughout the Badger State. 


WISCONSIN WILL CELEBRATE a century of statehood in 1948. 
There doubtless will be a perfect rash of historical pageants dur- 
ing the year, and probably the marking program just described 
will go forward especially rapidly. All of these and 
other methods of making the people of the state 
conscious of their heritage are approved by the 
WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, which is anxious 
to see that the whole centennial is a great success. 

As part of the observance, the Society is inaugurating a new 
series of biographies of important Badger men and women. The 
books will be based on careful research, well written, and attrac- 
tively illustrated and printed. There will be no uniform series 
format, but each book will, so to speak, stand on its own feet 
with typography, binding, illustrations, and jacket designed to 
be appropriate for the individual subject. 

The Editorial Board of this Society is assisting the director in 
working out the details of the series. The board consists of George 


Wisconsin 
Biography 
Series 
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Banta, Jr., Menasha publisher whose hobby is Wisconsin railroad 

history; Fred L. Holmes, Madison lawyer, publicist, and author 

of popular books about Wisconsin, W. C. McKern, director of 

the great Milwaukee Public Museum and specialist on Wisconsin 

Indians; William F. Raney, professor of history at Lawrence Col- 

lege, Appleton, and author of an excellent textbook on Wisconsin 

history; and George C. Sellery, Madison, capable historian and 

sometime dean at the University of Wisconsin. 

The tentative list of subjects includes: 

. Nicolas Perrot 24. Isaac Stephenson 

. Father Claude Jean Allouez 25. William Freeman Vilas 

Charles de Langlade 26. Philetus Sawyer 

William Beaumont 27. Cadwallader Colden 

Hercules Louis Dousman Washburn 

. John Hawkins Rountree 28. Jerome Increase Case 

Black Hawk 29. William Dempster Hoard 

Henry Dodge 30. Stephen Moulton Babcock 

James Duane Doty 31. William Arnon Henry 

. Bishop Jackson Kemper 32. Christopher Latham Sholes 

. Increase Allen Lapham 33. Edward Phelps Allis 

. Alexander Mitchell 34. John Coit Spooner 

. Michael Frank 35. Henry Clay Payne 

. John Bascom 36. Robert Marion La Follette 

. Thomas Chrowder 37. Victor Louis Berger 
Chamberlin 38. Emanuel Lorenz Philipp 

. Madame Mathilde 39. General William Mitchell 
Franziska Anneke 40. Charles Richard Vari Hise 

17. James Rood Doolittle 41. Hamlin Garland 

18. Lucius Fairchild 42. William Ellery Leonard 

19. Matthew Hale Carpenter 43. Frederick Jackson Turner 

20. Jeremiah McClain Rusk 44. Richard Theodore Ely 

21. Edward George Ryan 45. Frank Lloyd Wright 

22. John Bradley Winslow 46. John Rogers Commons 

23. Elisha William Keyes 


Probably not all of these subjects will become biographies in 
our series. There may not be enough material available for some 
of them; others may be treated satisfactorily by authors outside 
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of our series. Still other names will need to be added to this 
historical roll of honor. But even in its tentative and incomplete 
form the list gives us something to aim at. 

The Board of Editors and the Executive Committee of the 
Society have both adopted the principle that these volumes shall 
be financed partially by private funds left to the Society for publi- 
cation and research, and partially by receipts from sales. The 
books will be sold to members of the Society at a one-third dis- 
count from the retail price. The board has also worked out a 
procedure for carefully selecting writers and has already instructed 
the director of the Society to enter into contracts with authors 
for six volumes on the list. 

Dr. Richard N. Current of the Northern Michigan College of 
Education, Marquette, Michigan, has agreed to write on Philetus 
Sawyer, the Oshkosh lumber magnate, while Dr. Frank Freidel 
of the University of Maryland at College Park has chosen for his 
subject Hamlin Garland, who wrote so many important books 
on the Middle Border. Dr. C. L. Marquette of Northland College, 
Ashland, Wisconsin, has signed up for a book on Cadwallader 
Colden Washburn, banker, land speculator, and pioneer miller 
who lived chiefly at Mineral Point and LaCrosse. William Free- 
man Vilas, Madison lawyer who was at various times U.S. senator, 
postmaster general, and secretary of the interior, will have his 
career sketched by Dr. Horace Merrill of Elmira (N.Y.) College. 
Dr. Kenneth M. Stampp of the University of Maryland will de- 
lineate the life of U.S. Senator James Rood Doolittle of Racine, 
and Dr. E. Bruce Thompson of Mississippi College, Clinton, 
Mississippi, will study another senator, the brilliant Matthew Hale 
Carpenter of Beloit and Milwaukee. 

All of our authors thus far are young men who have received 
their doctoral degrees at the University of Wisconsin in the last 
half-dozen years or so. All of them come to us well recommended 
and with worth-while scholarly work to their credit. 

We can scarcely wait for the biographies to begin rolling from 
the presses, we hope during 1948. We welcome suggestions for 
adding to our list of prospective titles and for information con- 
cerning possible authors. 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS are hungry for materials on the history 
of the Badger State for use in classes from the primary grades 
through junior high school. They tell us frequently of their great 
need, and we are glad now to make a beginning 


Wisconsin / 
History for toward helping them. 

. Ings, then of 
the Schools Last year Miss Marvel Y. Ings, then of our 


Museum staff, began experimenting with writing 
a child’s history of Wisconsin. She prepared various units in 
mimeographed form and let some of the Madison teachers and 
a few others try them out. At the end of the school year Miss 
Ings had learned enough about the practical classroom situation 
to revise her material wisely. She had interested Mr. Byron C. 
Jorns, the Madison artist, in making some fine lively drawings 
to accompany her account. Unfortunately, though, the paper 
shortage made it impossible to issue Our Own Wisconsin, as the 
little history was named, in book form. 

Rather than give in to adversity, we decided to mimeograph 
the whole 220-page manuscript. We charge 50 cents per copy, 
though this price does not begin to cover the actual cost of 
mimeographing, binding, and mailing the book. The response 
has justified all the tedious work, however, for 500 copies were 
distributed in about a month’s time without any effort of promo- 
tion on our part. Now we have sold about 200 more copies of 
a second edition of 500. 

The little history first discusses “How the Land Came” with 
simple stories of “Giants of the Sea” and “Gee Whiz, the Cave 
Man.” Then there is a unit on “The First People Who Came” 
covering the Indians and French, together with a one-act play, 
“An Englishman Comes to Trade.” The remaining seven units 
treat how the people lived, how they worked, how the state was 
born, how the Union was saved, transportation and communication, 
people from other lands, and heroes of Wisconsin. There are also 
various teaching aids and a short bibliography. 

All in all, Miss Ings’s little volume ought to prove very useful, 
and we are looking forward to the day when we can issue it in 
more permanent form. 




















Early Wisconsin Shooting Clubs 


By WALTER A. FRAUTSCHI 


ILD-FOWLING is an age-old pleasure of man. Whether 

\ x | the love of hunting arises from an elemental sympathy 

with nature or more brutally from a vestigial desire to 
kill may be debatable. Certainly it must be an imperative urge 
which each autumn causes men to leave warm homes for the dis- 
comforts and dangers of inclement weather, treacherous marshes, 
and unnatural hours. Yet in no other way than by answering this 
annual summons can the true sportsman get such an uplift of 
spirit, such ecstatic pleasure, such a glow of health. 

I was reflecting on this on a cold, gray November morning in 
1943 when my son John and I were waiting for “opening gun” 
as we sat in historic Stony Blind at the end of Bingham’s Point 
jutting out into the shallow waters of Lake Koshkonong. Our 
decoys were bunched, too close, directly in front of us in the 
crescent of water from which an earlier wind had skimmed the 
ice now lying flat and gray out beyond. Just at vision’s outer 
edge a long black streak was quivering sufficiently to give promise 
of game and evidence of open water on the northern half of 
the lake. 

Suddenly the hovering quiet was disturbed by strange tinkling 
overtones. Before we could rise from our stools to identify the 
rustling music, it became louder and more suggestive of breaking 
glass—and all at once crescendoed into a north wind blast. Our 
tinkling cymbals were actually martial squadrons of ice blocks 
and chips advancing with a terrifying inevitability directly upon 
us. Simultaneously the air was alive with whirring wings. The 





THIS spirited account of the exclusive duck hunting clubs of Wisconsin 
and their contribution to wildlife conservation was read by the author 
at the October meeting of the Madison Literary Club. MR. FRAUTSCHI 
is the vice-president of the Democrat Printing Company, of Madison, 
and is notably active in the civic affairs of the city. 
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quivering line had been game after all—huge Canadian honkers, 
hundreds of them, and great green headed mallards with their 
more sombre mates. 

Nature was alive in as spectacular a manner as I ever hope to 
witness, but we had no time to linger over our awe-struck enjoy- 
ment. Many of our decoys were now in the tumbling ice pack, 
making rescue of the balance perilous and doubtful. Actually 
only half of our “spread” was brought in and piled safely on the 
shore behind us before we had to retreat, as a mound of cubed 
ice grew fifteen or twenty feet over the top of the shooting box. 

Meanwhile our companions on Mud Point to the east had been 
firing steadily. Hastily we joined them, for obviously our own 
position was untenable, and the other site was more favorable for 
shooting because of open water in the back bay where the east- 
ward hook of the point gave protection. By shortly after noon 
seven guns had seventy mallards and three geese! Here was sport 
for kings, and a red-letter day for son John! Lake Koshkonong 
had produced another good hunting day, and this as late as 1943 
in Wisconsin where it was being said that “the flyway has 
changed,” “ducks are through,” and “it ain’t like it used to be.” 


IN TRUTH, Wisconsin hunting is not as it used to be. At the 
eastern end of Koshkonong just where the Rock River debouches 
into the lake stands the Blackhawk Club, whose early records tell 
of colorful shooting days of another era. It is not certain just when 
the club was organized, but it must have been sometime in the 
early 1870’s. Governor George W. Peck, an early member, wrote 
an elaborate description of what he called a “regular function,” 
which was held at the clubhouse in honor of the fiftieth birthday 
of W. E. Ten Broeck, businessman from Evanston, Illinois, and 
an officer of the organization for many years. In the course of 
his story Peck said that the Blackhawk Club had been in existence 
for nearly half a century. Thomas A. Logan of Cincinnati, a well- 
known sporting author with the pen name of “Gloan,” while 
taking exception in 1904 to the drastic measures of the executive 
1 Jefferson Union, October 25, 1913. 
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committee in trying to collect annual dues, wrote the secretary . 
that he was one of the original members of the club, but had 
seen it only once since he joined thirty years earlier in 1874. The 
1899 club secretary, C. S. Still of Beloit, probably with some 
inaccuracy, wrote, “ The Blackhawk Club is the oldest shooting 
and fishing club in the northwest.” At any rate, this club is an 
ancient one for this region and is remarkable in that it is still 
in active existence. It was formally incorporated in 1888 from 
which date there are rather complete records, albeit they are en- 
cased in slightly musty and time-embrowned coverings.’ 

The property of the club lies facing the river and sweeps around 
toward the north to include a considerable length of lake shore, 
which finally dips back to form a bay behind the buildings. Quite 
legitimately the club takes its name from that famous Indian 
warrior who actually encamped on that very spot as he hopefully 
waited for the Winnebago chieftain, White Crow, to lead General 
Dodge’s pursuing whites into his trap. From that time on, though © 
not truly insular, this location has been known as Blackhawk’s 
Island. 

Like any organization of equal age there were lean years and 
good years at Blackhawk. Sometimes the water was too high, 
sometimes too low; at one period the numerous carp threatened 
to eliminate all feed from the lake; occasionally there was a 
lethargy among the membership which threatened financial dis- 
aster. In 1906 the sale of the property and the possibility of 
running the club as a public hotel were actually discussed. 

Originally, the members were from Whitewater, Fort Atkinson, 
Beloit, Milwaukee, and near-by towns with only a few Chicagoans. 
But when it became generally known that Lake Koshkonong had 
the unique balance of shallowness, wild celery for food, and suf- 
ficient size to attract great numbers of the king of game birds, 
the canvasback, individuals from Ohio, Pennsylvania, and even 
New York took out memberships. 

At one time Lake Koshkonong had the reputation of being the 
best canvasback lake in the country and was said to have 

2 Still in possession of the club secretary. 
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the greatest concentration of deep water ducks of any body of 
water on their line of migration. It is not surprising then that 
many of the great and near-great of the day, if they were nimrods 
at all, coveted an invitation to be guests at this famous club. Old 
Black Hawk with his drawn bow pointing out the wind direction 
from the top of the lookout tower has witnessed a colorful parade 
of personages enter the clubhouse below him. He has heard their 
great bursts of laughter, has seen their huge bags of game hung 
on the porches, and has witnessed their boastful claims, their un- 
inhibited pranks, and their occasional tragedies. 

The owner of share number one was John Parmalee of Chicago 
transfer fame, and the stock record book shows such familiar 
Wisconsin names as Pabst, Doe, Uihlein, Case, Spooner, Sawyer, 
Plankinton, Quarles, and Peck. Not so long ago, John Steuart 
Curry autographed the guest book with a quick sketch of himself 
shooting a pheasant in a near-by marsh. 

General Phil Sheridan was a social lion of the seventies who 
frequented Blackhawk and many of the duck clubs. He spent 
considerable time in southern Wisconsin during the summer and 
fall of 1874 and later. At Lake Geneva, in honor of the dis- 
tinguished general’s visit, yacht club members raised more than 
$200 for a trophy which has been raced for without a gap for 
seventy years.® The tradition at the hunting clubs was that the 
general matched his ardent love for hunting with a marksmanship 
commensurate with his status as a military man, but Ira Bingham, 
Koshkonong hunter, is quoted as saying, “I have sculled the 
General many times up to a flock of canvasbacks and I also shot 
from the blind with him. He was a greater general, apparently, 
than a marksman.” * 

Much of the hilarity of Blackhawk centered around former 
Governor Peck, the author of Peck’s Bad Boy. The register for 
November 1, 1888, records that George W. Peck, while taking a 
chew of tobacco, fell down the clubhouse steps, swallowing his 
quid, and running his features into the mud. Dean Swift of 


® The Lake Geneva Yacht Club, Yearbook, 1925, contains pictures of Sheridan and the 
trophy, as well as a history of the prize. 
* William C. Hazelton, comp., Wildfowling Tales (Chicago, 1921). 
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Edgerton, who remembered him well, discounted his shooting 
ability. For all of that his presence at the clubhouse must have 
been desired, for when it was discovered at the annual meeting 
in 1894 that the governor was $40 in arrears, a situation normally 
resulting in suspension, the directors hurriedly adopted a new 
resolution stating that, “The Chief Executive of the State of 
Wisconsin, all ex-governors and succeeding governors, shall be 
considered honorary members entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges of the club except the right to vote.” 

Peck and his son harbored a small fleet of boats at the Black- 
hawk Clubhouse among which were a trim little sailboat and a 
light, cockleshell canoe. These were pastime boats, however, for 
the forty or more craft maintained by the club for duck hunting 
were contrived for that particular business exclusively and were 
only altered to conform more efficiently to the type of use or to 
the limitations of the law. Undoubtedly, more experimenting 
on duckboats was done in this region than in any locality in the 
country. Koshkonong monitors were as familiar at the docks 
of the exclusive clubs along the Kankakee River as they were 
in their home waters, and other models influenced the design of 
such sporting equipment all over the world. 

The original Koshkonong flatboat or float was built nearly in 
the shape of a pumpkin seed about sixteen feet long and six feet 
wide, similar to the battery or sinkboats of the Maryland coast. 
The shooter lay in a long pit projecting below the bottom of the 
boat and under the water line. The rest of the craft was all wings 
tapering gradually from the cockpit to the outer circumference. 
When towed to location, the waters lapped over the flat edges 
and the hunter, concealed in his central nest, was hardly dis- 
cernible above the surface. With decoys placed on the boat and 
just beyond its periphery, the set-up was ideal for slaughtering 
ducks. Fortunately, our laws which provide that hunters keep 
back of the reed line today prevent the use of such engines of 
destruction. One of these huge floats may still be seen behind 


the Blackhawk Club barn. 
5 An early Koshkonong market hunter, who died October 19, 1944, a few weeks after 


his conversation with the author. 
® Blackhawk Club, Minutes, October, 1894. 
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Also now illegal is the use of sneak or scull boats—a most 
exciting form of hunting and one demanding great skill. Were 
it not so destructive, it might be called sportsmanlike. The boat 
used for this purpose was a short square-sterned skiff so arranged 
that it sank far down in the water. The hunter first placed a 
large fleet of decoys, perhaps two or three hundred, over a known 
feed bed well out in the shallow lake. Then from some distant 
hidden spot he watched the canvasbacks alight among his lures. 
Lying flat on his back with his feet toward the bow he gently 
sculled toward the mass of ducks, propelling the boat with a 
short paddle thrust through a hole in the stern and manipulated 
by horizontal motions of his arm back and forth across his chest. 
In this manner a skillful hunter was frequently able to approach 
to within ten to twenty yards of the feeding and gullible birds. 

But it was the monitor, named after the famous Civil War 
vessel, which spread the fame of Koshkonong the farthest. This 
was a modified flatboat intended for rowing, but only three feet 
wide and fifteen feet long with very little free-board. The rower 
sitting in his cockpit was able to elevate a canvas extension in 
case of a high sea or cutting wind. Both ends of the boat were 
pointed alike, and oarlocks were simple projections of gas pipe, 
effective because they did not catch in the weeds and grass. Adapta- 
tions of this boat are used today and are considered most excellent 
for marsh hunting. 

Ira Bingham was the first designer, during his market hunting 
days, of the monitor. But Duane Starin, a Fort Atkinson village 
blacksmith and a man whose activities were only slightly handi- 
capped by having no legs, brought it to its highest perfection. He 
also defended its use in the sporting press of his day with vigor 
and surprising literary facility at the same time that the president 
of the Blackhawk Club, G. E. Esterly, Whitewater manufacturer, 
and E. D. Coe, publisher of the Whitewater Register, were press- 
ing for the passage of a state law abolishing the use of “any float, 
sneak boat, sail or steamboat or floating box for hunting.” ’ 

Starin, a next door neighbor to the Blackhawk Club, was a 
frequent visitor. He appears to have been on excellent terms with 


See, for example, Starin’s letter in Forest and Stream, 34:82-83 (Feb. 20, 1890). 
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W. Y. Wentworth, the steward and manager, and with individual 
members of the club in spite of differences of opinion on con- 
servation measures and the right to hold exclusive land leases. 
Wentworth, in addition to his club duties, was game warden for 
the southern counties of Wisconsin for many years and prose- 
cuted his responsibilities with considerable energy. 

Here we have the strange but commendable situation of a 
group of men, whose fraternity was motivated by a love of hunt- 
ing, actually leading in the sponsorship of restrictive regulations 
which would tend to make the securing of game more difficult, 
and at the same time employing the services of a gentleman whose 
additional responsibility it was to enforce such laws! Indeed, the 
objects of the Blackhawk Club, according to the constitution, 
were “to properly protect game and fish, to enforce the laws 
concerning them, to foster public opinion in all that relates to the 
better protection of game, to elevate the moral standard of true 
sportsmanship, and to encourage physical training and recreation 
of members.” Not all members acquiesced in these principles at 
all times, but generally they were followed strictly. 

It must not be thought that each season was exclusively a hunt- 
ing idyl. Near-by settlers occasionally resented the patrolling 
of leased grounds by a small group of wealthy men, and at least 
once there was a serious altercation with a trapper who insisted 
on remaining in his boat directly in front of the shooting stands. 
Details are scant, but the records show that in some manner the 
trapper’s boat capsized and he later died from exposure in the gun- 
room of the clubhouse.® 

Warden Wentworth was busy each year with the market 
hunters who even after it became illegal continued to ship hun- 
dreds and thousands of birds to eastern markets under fictitious 
labels. Dean Swift confessed that in those days the commercial 
men had a signal arranged to let them know when a warden was 
approaching. With strong field glasses they watched the flag pole 
of the Taylor Hotel Lake House for notice that an investigator 
was near. 

But we may be sure that Wentworth was aware of such dodges. 


8 Thid., 47:409 (Nov. 21, 1896); also verified in conversation with Dean Swift. 
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He was truly a remarkable individual with a no less important 
wife. As steward and stewardess of the Blackhawk Club, they 
ministered attentively to the needs of the members for twenty-six 
years from 1879 to 1905. Their account books, which were scrupu- 
lously kept, show them to have been thrifty but indulgent pro- 
visioners. Even when their salary account was several hundred 
dollars in arrears, there is no evidence of complaint. Not the least 
of their value was their cooking ability. The culinary compen- 
sations to the members must have been most satisfactory, for they 
meekly permitted the stewardess to rule the sitting room, dining 
room, and her large and well furnished kitchen. She allowed no 
liquor on the table and no games of chance on Sundays, which 
I am sure must confound many who have other notions of what 
goes on in a hunting club. 

Mr. Wentworth’s most famous recipe was for black bass with 
which the lake was filled at that time. One enthusiast rhapsodized 
that it “lifts fish, fishing and fish eating clear above the level 
of the purely practical, and transports the question into the upper 
realms of poetry.” Apparently, from what remains of the recipe, 
ritual was almost as important as ingredient, for it was said to be 
most important that the fish be kept with the head pointing north 
at all times during preparation and frying in order that the electric 
currents in the atmosphere might be afforded freer passage.° 

Ira Bingham, another employee of the club in sundry capacities, 
was deputy warden to Wentworth. He and his brother, Ed, the 
favorite guide of former Vice-President Tom Marshall on his 
frequent vacations at Koshkonong, were welcome visitors at Black- 
hawk because of their dead-pan technique of telling tall tales. 

On one occasion Ira entered into a discussion regarding the 
breeding grounds of the canvasback, which he claimed bred right 
on Lake Koshkonong. After a considerable amount of mysterious 
backwardness, he was pressed into confessing that he had held 
this theory for some time but only recently had had it proved. 
The thing which had bothered him most was that neither he nor 
anyone else had ever found a canvasback nest in the region. But 


® Emerson Hough, then western editor of Forest and Stream, in 34:26 (Jan. 30, 1890). 
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he had observed as he watched the great raft of ducks nodding 
and bobbing on the surface of the placid water, that when one 
duck went down—presumably to feed—there was no certainty 
that you saw the same duck come up again. As he put it, “All 
ducks have a strong facial resemblance to each other. For all we 
know, Mr. and Mrs. Canvasback may have been down in the 
lower regions for an hour, a day or several days.” 

Such thoughts tormented Ira until one summer when he was 
sinking a well he came upon an artesian which burst into a fine 
clear stream of about three inches which adequately supplied his 
milk house and farm. For a few days the well flowed. without 
interruption after which it seemed to suffer from a sort of clog- 
ging up so that he decided to sink the pipes a little deeper. When 
he did that he learned what was wrong, and at the same time 
solved the mystery of the nesting grounds. Suddenly he struck a 
flow of canvasback eggs which lasted for three days and nights 
completely filling his milk cooling tank. He had discovered that 
the canvasback is a subterranean or subaqueous breeder! *° 


THE BINGHAM boys were also frequenters of the Carcajou Club 
on the north shore of the lake not far from the present village of 
Busseyville. This club was organized and incorporated in 1896 
by a group of Janesville men after C. L. Valentine, H. L. Skavlem, 
and Alex McNaughton had purchased the property from William 
Lee. 

The original Lee farmhouse was remodeled as a clubhouse, a 
stone-walled kitchen being the particular task and joy of Skavlem. 
Adjacent property was sold to those members who desired build- 
ing lots for summer homes. Carcajou was different from most 
hunting clubs in that it contemplated considerable year-round 
recreational and social activity for which it was willing to give 
up some of the duck hunting advantages of wilderness surround- 
ings. Even today the club has fifteen house members and ten lot 


members. Carcajou favored the gregarious life of a community 
of cottages. 


10 So described by Harry Knowlands, present caretaker of the Carcajou Club. 
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To a great degree the history of the Carcajou Club reflects the 
personalities and leadership of the Skavlem family, particularly 
Halvor, whose letters and writings give a clear picture of an 
earnest Scandinavian with a keen interest in nature, Indian lore, 
and politics. It was probably he who gave the Indian name for 
“Badger” to the club being established on the shores of Lake 
Koskonong, “the lake on which we dwell.” 

Halvor Skavlem had severe opinions as to literary values, a 
fact which is demonstrated by his indictment of his fellow country- 
man, Knut Hamsun, for “exclusively dipping his pen in sludge 
when the world is full of so many beautiful things.” He grudg- 
ingly confessed to an enjoyment of Governor Peck’s broad humor 
but said that if he had to have that sort of thing he would prefer 
a dose of Rabelais or Boccaccio. 

His puritanical attitude and uncompromising standards of liter- 
ary propriety, however, did not prevent him from being an ardent 
sportsman whose outdoor companionship was cherished by many. 
He attracted to Carcajou a coterie of sporting gentlemen which 
included Charles Spooner, William Van Brunt of Horicon, and 
the ubiquitous Governor Peck. 

Dean Swift first met Governor Peck here while working as 
a young man for William Lee. He particularly admired Peck’s 
hammerless gun, the first the boy had ever seen; but he considered 
the governor’s wit to be somewhat slower than advertised, for 
when His Honor asked what the round hole in the stern of a 
sneak boat was for he seemed quite taken in by the answer that 
it was there to “let the water out when the boat filled up”! 

Other early members made up week-end parties at Janesville 
from whence they arrived at the club by horse and wagon or 
bicycle, or occasionally by boat up the Rock River. Today’s mem- 
bers are almost exclusively from this city. 

In spite of the libel of an 1898 entry in the guest book boasting 
of a “ good supper of roast loon,” the duck hunting at Carcajou 
was excellent. A banner day, November 4, 1897, is still remem- 
bered with awe and envy. Canvasback could be secured from 
almost any projecting point in those days if the wind was right. 
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Furthermore, this was the era of sneak and scull boats which 
permitted wide ranging for game. Duck feed was abundant. Harry 
Knowlands, the present caretaker, says that in those days when 
viewed from the club’s front porch high on the hill, the wild 
rice on Lake Koshkonong stirred in the breezes like a billowing 
green meadow as far as eye could see with only occasional water 
patches and a thread of channel down the middle. 

Scavenger carp, control and power dams, forest cropping, and 
man’s insatiable desire to give Mother Nature a facial have 
changed all that, though Koshkonong still is a remarkably shallow 
sheet of water—no more than a sprawling widespread of the Rock. 

The guest books and registers of the Carcajou Club prove to be 
full of interest. The intimate bit of information that on Sep- 
tember 13, 1898, “Uncle John” spent the greater part of a 
day repairing his trousers with tobacco bags is none the less in- 
teresting for its triviality. Today’s wartime guest reads with a 
particularly sympathetic throb the notation of April 24, 1898, 
“We miss our absent friends and long for news from the front. 
Dr. Joe** sent for his bed and tick. On to Cuba!” 

Truly there is atmosphere to this place, a delightful feeling that 
the ghosts of good times past are lurking in the shadows of the 
boathouse, on the shelves of the decoy storage room, and behind 
the kitchen range, eager to revel with their progeny, good times 
present and good times future. Or maybe it is just the spirit of 
Halvor Skavlem saying again: 


There’s a charm at the Old Point Blind 
When the winds go whistling by. 

There’s a kiss in the autumn wind 

For my Old Pards and I. 


TO THE NORTH and slightly east, the meandering Rock River 
takes its source in the extensive Horicon Marsh where nature 
and man have conspired through the years to create a drama of 
never failing excitement and interest. Here, one of the large 
lobes of the last great glacier, after scooping out Green Bay and 
Lake Winnebago, continued on southwardly to dig this shallow 


11In the Skavlem Papers, Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 
2 Dr. Joseph Whiting, Janesville physician. 
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basin. Through many years of vicissitudes, legal battles, and man- 
made attempts at changing the face of nature, this wilderness 
region, sixteen miles long, six miles wide, and encompassing 
almost 40,000 acres, long remained one of the game paradises 
of the world. 

State Senator Satterlee Clark, a visitor to the region in 1830, 
and later a distinguished citizen of the community of Horicon 
which sprang up at the site of an Indian village, recalled that just 
at this spot the marshy waters of the Rock were confined by a 
ledge of stone to a deep, narrow channel, a situation which seemed 
to pioneer Martin Rich to create an irresistible opportunity for 
profit. In 1845 he built a power dam, which in the course of two 
years backed up water through the bayous and sloughs to form 
the largest artificial lake in the world—lovely Lake Horicon, ex- 
ceedingly picturesque with its many, islands and numerous coves 
and peninsulas. Ducks and geese, muskrats and mink, and fish 
of all kinds which had previously inhabited the area increased 
many fold so that the lake became known as the greatest and best 
feeding grounds in the Northwest. Excursion and cargo boats 
were numerous, and of course, the magnificent shooting and fish- 
ing attracted many sportsmen. 

In the summer of 1866 a group of Milwaukee men organized 
the Caw-Caw Club, probably the oldest and most celebrated of all 

_ Wisconsin clubs and one whose robust history is fascinating to 
trace from the early fervor of establishment at Lake Horicon 
to its later lusty maturity on the banks of the Fox River at Lake 
Puckaway.’* An enthusiastic and articulate young member, A. J. 
Aikens, the editor-manager of the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, 
decided that a brief record of the founding of the club should 
be retained. Accordingly, on the early pages of a thick volume 
with leather covers so old that under handling they crumble to 
brownish dust, is written the saga of Caw-Caw Island. 

Four of the Milwaukee friends having learned of a suitable 
spot in Lake Horicon decided to investigate it with the guiding 

18 Its records are in the Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 
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help of Harry Clark, the son of Sat Clark. Selections from Aikens’ 
own words can best describe what ensued. 


We were provided with a chart which our esteemed friend Joel Hood 
sketched on a blank leaf resting on a bale of buffalo robes. After examin- 
ing several possibilities, we drew our boat up on the stony beach at the 
west end of Caw-Caw island, hot, hungry and thirsty....The foliage was 
so dense that it was almost impossible to penetrate... Standing where 
the club house now is, neither sky nor water could be seen—nothing but 
the dark leafage. As we had been approaching the island it looked like 
an immense load of green hay resting upon the water.... We could see 
numbers of large birds flying about the tree tops. Occasionally dozens 
of them would rise in the air with a noise that could be heard a mile 
away....As we landed the hubbub among the trees increased, the noise 
being like a caravan of monkeys, cats and turkey gobblers with a hun- 
dred mischievous boys poking sticks at the whole of them.... Young 
Clark knew that these birds were called Caw-Caws.'4 


From these experiences of the reconnoitering party it is under- 
standable how the club’s name originated. The club members’ later 
struggles to remove the noisy birds and their filth were as arduous 
as the actual construction of their cabin which necessitated the 
floating of lumber, carpenters, crew, and cook on a sailing scow 
up the six miles from Horicon. On the way the boat ran aground 
in a dead calm, and only the most strenuous efforts, with poles 
and oars replacing the dispirited sails, enabled the men to reach 
their destination. 

Somehow, the narrow but comfortable quarters of the first club- 
house were finished in time for that fall’s shooting, after which 
the secretary was able to record with smug satisfaction, “ The bag 
for the season was carefully estimated at 3,000 ducks and geese, 
a few sandhill cranes and a large number of snipe and golden 
plover.” 

Here is ample evidence of the unlimited amount of game pres- 
ent on the marsh at that time! One would have thought that no 
rude circumstances could force the hunters from this Elysium. 
Yet only two years later in 1868, after costly litigation, Martin 
Rich was forced to remove his dam, causing the waters to slowly 

144 According to A. W. Schorger, Madison ornithologist, the birds were probably black- 


crowned night herons which collect in large colonies and emit distinctly raucous ‘‘ quawks,”’ 
easily transformed into “ caw-caws.” 
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but certainly sag from their forested boundaries. Within three 
years Horicon Marsh with its miles of sloughs, bogs, and mud 
had reverted to its primal state. 

Transportation to the island by sailboat and scow was now im- 
practicable, causing the club in 1869 to appoint a committee of 
William Young and F. J. Bosworth to “ get up plans and speci- 
fications for a scow for Lake Poygan in the event Lake Horicon 
should prove too low for the occupation of the present clubhouse.” 
Furthermore, as J. W. Foster of Brandon, a later secretary and 
member, explains, “The boys were fed up with puddle ducks 
and wanted to get into the diving duck game.” For these reasons 
the Caw-Caw Club moved to Marquette on Lake Puckaway, which 
was found more suitable than Poygan, and most of its history was 
made on that famous celery lake. 


THE HorRICON MARSH now spawned two of the most famous 
duck hunting clubs the Middle West has known. The Diana and 
Upper Horicon clubs attracted not only Wisconsin’s most promi- 
nent personages, but like the Blackhawk Club, received the mem- 
berships of enthusiastic wild-fowlers from Chicago and the East. 
Even Annie Oakley was entertained at Horicon, but there is no 
discoverable record to tell whether or not she centered the mal- 
lards luffing across the sedge with the accuracy with which she 
perforated the ace of clubs for Buffalo Bill. 

The Diana Shooting Club was incorporated on June 8, 1883, 
and there is extant a little sewed book with green covers and gold 
stamping which includes the by-laws of the club as well as a 
historical sketch.*° The booklet stresses that all members were 
business and professional gentlemen who shot for sport and not 
for “big bags” and were unanimously opposed to shooting dur- 
ing the mating and breeding season. The club took pride in the 
fact that for the first time in the history of the marsh, it was 
responsible, in 1884, for entirely abolishing spring hunting. 

W. A. Van Brunt, manufacturer from Horicon, was the first 
president of the Diana Club. Successful businessman though he 


18 Now in possession of Louis Radke of Horicon. 
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Drawn by Percy F. Stone, 1891. 
(October 1, 1891). 


From Forest and Stream, 37:206 
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was he always maintained a nice balance between relaxation and 
work, letting each whet the development of the other to his own 
pleasure and profit. His friend, Governor Peck, took advantage 
of this facet of his nature by writing a short sketch called, 
“Shooting on Sunday, with the Mouth.”*® 

The story purported to compliment Van Brunt for conscien- 
tiously attending Sabbath school in Owatonna, Minnesota, where 
he had gone on a hunting expedition. While there, he was so 
smitten by the appearance of a young lady teacher that he could 
not avoid gazing at her. She in turn noticed him and seeing 
that he was a stranger and a pious appearing man she invited 
him to help her teach the class. 


It was new business for our friend, but he said he never had had any- 
thing sawed off onto him unless he stood it like a man, so he got up, 
with the girl’s eyes on him, and told the children the beautiful story 
of the cross, and how Samson went up in a chariot of fire, and Adam 
was found in the bullrushes by a Sunday School teacher while he was 
out shooting blue wing teal, and how Noah and Sat Clark built an ark 
and coasted around Horicon Lake and landed on Iron Ridge and sent 
out a canvasback duck to see if there was any living thing on this side 
of Schlesingerville, and how the duck came back with a sprig of wild 
celery in its bill which it had found at Lake Koshkonong. 

Van Brunt and his charter member friends, twenty-five of them 
all together, secured for $100 per year a twenty-five year lease 
on 5,800 acres from the Mechanics Union Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which had purchased the entire marsh at auction from 
the government at 7 cents per acre. Later the Upper Horicon 
Club, having its headquarters at Fond du Lac, obtained control 
of the northern portion of the marsh so that an area of the Hori- 
con Marsh to the extent of 10,000 acres became a vast shooting 
preserve. 

A scribe with a sense of humor to temper his phraseology 
drafted this Upper Club’s constitution, which read in part: 


The business and purposes of said corporation are the cultivation and 
practice of music; the refinement of both mental and bodily powers; the 
obtaining proficiency in sharpshooting with rifle, pistol, and shotgun... 
the protection of wild game out of season, and its legitimate and scientific 


% George W. Peck, Peck’s Sunshine (Chicago, 1882). 
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capture in season; and the culture among its members of gallantry, soci- 
ality, temperance and morality.” 


Naturally, the unsurpassed combination of easy access, com- 
fortable accommodations, and seemingly limitless birds possessed 
by these two clubs attracted sportsmen from far and near. In one 
season alone six gentlemen from New York took out memberships 
at Diana. The first out-of-state member was Percy F. Stone of 
Chicago, who having heard of the formation of the club, tele- 
graphed the incorporators that he would like to take out five 
memberships for himself and friends. These five formed a club 
within a club and built a comfortable four-room house, known 
as the Chicago Shooting Box, where things were run in a very 
fancy manner with dinner in courses and white caps on the cooks 
and waiters. 

At that time the Milwaukee and Horicon contingent main- 
tained a large and roomy cabin boat which they annually anchored 
at the edge of the marsh. Later on, the Chicago property was 
turned over to the club, improvements were made, and eventually 
a still larger clubhouse was constructed. Sturdy remnants of 
masonry and a few iron bars across fragmentary stone windows 
are reminders today that the Diana Club once stood on Steamboat 
Island about six miles into the marsh. The Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Commission now has a cabin there and a fire tower from 
which a breezy climb is rewarded by a strange panorama of 
mottled marshland—blended pot holes, channels and grass—ex- 
tending from Horicon’s village limits to the discernible water 
tower of Waupun. 

“Old Man” Miescke’s fertile acres and well-kept barns are 
still visible beyond the western bogs. One of this pioneer’s minor 
claims to fame, worth recounting because it indicates the great 
number of birds in the marsh, was that he killed ninety-three 
ducks with one shot. 

Members of the two organized clubs also made large killings. 
Editorializing against such wasteful destruction of game under 


™ Forest and Stream, 39:380 (Nov. 3, 1892). 
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the guise of sport, Forest and Stream in 1893** charged that in 
one day John Yorgey, the Diana Club keeper, had killed 104 
mallards; Charles Wilson, in a stay of nineteen days had brought 
in 544 ducks; and other astounding bags were recorded and 
names mentioned. The average at the clubhouse for thirty con- 
secutive days that year, good shooters and poor, had been more 
than thirty ducks to the gun each day. There was only one name 
for this—slaughter. 

Yet at that time state and federal laws were lax or entirely 
absent. The more thoughtful members of the club recognizing 
that the harvest of such a spendthrift policy would be less game 
and that such gluttonous shooting was utterly at odds with their 
own stated principles promptly voted a bag limit per gun. 

From the first, no spring shooting and no sink boxes had been 
permitted at either club, hunting from the same spots on suc- 
cessive days was carefully avoided, and programs to control water 
level and maintain feed in behalf of the birds were initiated. In- 
deed, the friendly tavernkeeper in Horicon, admitting that he 
used to resent the exclusive lease-holders of what he considered 
public domain, now declares, “We didn’t know when we were 
well off. Those fellows knew how to take care of birds and they 
didn’t chase them entirely out of the state by shooting at every 
speck in the sky. Now that I think of it we fellows kinda enjoyed 
sneaking into the preserves for our shooting.” 

Over the years, many petty court squabbles involved the hunt- 
ing clubs. There were arguments caused by their attempts to 
establish small dams and there were challenges to their property 
rights on the marsh. By 1893 the Upper Horicon Club and the 
Diana Club had been merged into one organization controlling 
at that time 18,000 acres of the marsh. Percy Stone, the organizer 
of the Chicago Shooting Box, was made manager of the joint enter- 
prise. With the assistance of his directors he pursued a vigorous 
course in protecting the club domain from interlopers and poachers. 
Wardens were engaged to patrol the boundaries, and when tres- 


passers were caught they were tried in the courts at Waupun or 
8 [bid., 41:452 (Nov. 25, 1893). 
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Horicon. Forest and Stream in commenting on one episode said: 


The club will win in the end, and it will fight all the way. The old, 
selfish, destructive way will not do. Leave the club men alone and 
they will tread on local shooters’ toes, but they will preserve the wild- 
fowl of this great natural breeding ground. Leave the local men alone 
and they would exterminate the birds to the last feather, for they would 
shoot in spring, summer and fall, day and night. 


Another disagreeable situation arose from the action of the 
Lombard Investment Company—one of many promotional groups 
anxious to exploit the marsh—which, disregarding the prior leases 
of the combined Diana and Horicon clubs, gave game preserve 
rights to W. R. Grady of Chicago. He established various agencies 
throughout the country and sold permits to hunt on Horicon 
Marsh at $3.00 each. When the hunting season opened on Sep- 
tember 1, 1894, the preserve was swarming with these permit 
holders, most of them the innocent victims of Grady, but others 
wilful trespassers. At the instigation of the clubs, deputy sheriffs 
and marshals were sworn and in a short time the Dodge County 
court dockets were filled with names of persons they caught. Forced 
to take action Grady asked for an injunction to establish the pri- 
ority of his claims with the result that the clubs won a complete 
victory and a sympathetic nod from the judge. 

Life at Horicon was not all aggravating worry about defense 
of the property; nor was it all bonanza shooting. There was 
much fun; there were occasional instances where man’s frailties 
transcended sportsmanship. Sometimes there was a near tragedy 
as when R. M. Rogers, becoming lost on the marsh without a 
pusher, almost perished during a lonely night in a November 
blizzard. Showing great presence of mind he saved himself by 
buttoning up two live decoys underneath his hunting jacket where 
their body warmth contributed to his salvation. By and large, 
however, the quarter of a century after 1883 witnessed a procession 
of sporting friends and outdoor folks whose major interest was 
shooting, but whose capacity for companionship superseded all 
other considerations. 

These jolly old-timers enjoyed their adventures and their feel- 
ing of “roughing it.” It is easy to picture them each evening 
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yarning before their fires, joshing one another for misses, re- 
calling this, that, or the other unusual shot, or perhaps listening 
to Emerson Hough tell his Kekoskee fish story concerning the 
remarkably cold winter of 1860 when the lake which then cov- 
ered all of the Horicon basin was frozen so deep that the fish were 
distressed for lack of air. Unable to breathe they crowded into 
the live channel of the Rock River, making for the hole which 
the swift water kept open just below the Kekoskee dam. The 
first arrival of the run of fish at this opening was marked by a 
geyser-like eruption of bullheads, fifty feet across and about 
twelve feet high, which caused such a strange sound that the early 
settlers, dreading some unknown calamity, hastened to the spot. 
Once there, their dread turned to joy. By noon every team in the 
neighborhood was at the dam hauling bullheads. The widow 
Sneider, who lived about a mile out in the country, testified that 
during one morning she counted 900 wagonloads coming from 
the dam. That winter everybody lived on bullheads using them 
in many ways. A broken-down old horse, Santa Anna, relic of 
the Mexican War, lived on a fish diet with no variety of hay 
for four months. And, said Hough, “The Kekoskee villagers 
all swear to the same facts and what’s more I know this is all 
true, because I met a man who saw the horse, and I myself saw 
the exact spot where the geyser hole was.” 


NOT FAR NORTH of Horicon, but over the Portage divide in the 
Fox River system draining north to Green Bay, lies Lake Puck- 


away. Like Koshkonong, this was a famous “wild celery lake,” 
before the introduction of carp and before the natural destruction 
of civilization’s march. George Sauerbreit, son of one of the care- 
takers of the Caw-Caw Club, remembers when the surface of the 
entire lake looked like the side of a red barn, it had so many 
canvasbacks and red head on it. Small wonder that the members 
of the Caw-Caw Club having determined to leave the marshes 
for open water settled upon Lake Puckaway for their sporting 
retreat. 

Their requirements were handsomely met by the purchase of 
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a large square house set comfortably in a grove of oak and 
hickory on a hillside in the village of Marquette. A commodious 
plot of ground surrounded the building where grape arbors, 
bird houses, and neatly trimmed reaches of lawn gave more of 
an air of magnificence than is customarily found in a hunting 
lodge. Even the captain’s walk on the roof bespoke elegance. 
Down the slope at the highway’s edge just where there had been 
an early Indian trading post, was the Cobble Stone House con- 
structed from small fist size rocks firmly embedded in a strangely 
enduring concrete. This remains one of the most picturesque build- 
ings in the quaint little inland river town which railroads and 
the rest of the world have passed by. 

But when the Caw-Caw Club first entered the area, Marquette 
was a busy place, noisy with the hubbub of lumberyards, river 
steamers, and gristmills. On the shore were the boathouses of 
the ducking club, which controlled 5,000 acres where no one 
had a right to hunt unless he had a pass. Fantastic bags of game 
were secured, and sadly it must be confessed that occasionally 
excess birds, impossible to keep in those pre-refrigeration days, 
were buried under the hillside brush. J. W. Foster remembers 
the fortunate nimrods driving back to Brandon in hired liveries 
which hardly had room for the paying riders because of the great 
piles of canvasbacks. 

In 1882 the Caw-Caw Club was incorporated, although it had 
been active on the lake for some time preceding this. From the 
start it had been a particularly favorite vacation spot for many 
distinguished Milwaukeeans and their friends. Allis, Ilsley, Pabst, 
Layton, Pritzlaff, and Auer were familiar names on the member- 
ship roster. Governor Emanuel Philipp made it his rest haven, 
and Charles Pfister regularly arrived in the spring to preémpt his 
favorite chair in the sun. Major A. T. Cunningham, a member 
from Georgia, annually reached Marquette on May 1, saying to 
caretaker Sauerbreit, “George, I’ve come home,” and stayed until 
the last duck hung high after freeze-up. Away from responsi- 
bilities and in their own Valhalla these men reveled in the excite- 
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ment of their sport, feasted on the product of their skill, and 
relished the pranks hatched from the imaginations of minds re- 
leased from care. 


PROBABLY THE REVELRY of the Caw-Caws could not be heard at 
the other end of Lake Puckaway, but if known about, it would have 
been thoroughly understood and commended at the lodge of an- 
other group of sportsmen, well organized into the aristocratic Nee- 
Pee-Nauk (“Home by the Lake”) Club, additional headquarters 
for General Sheridan, and an association of wealthy Chicago 
sporting gentlemen. The club owned its own little steamer which 
transported the members the long length of the lake to and from 
easterly Princeton. Not far to the west the red granite bluffs 
of Montello muddied their feet in the game-laden marshes of 
the original Fox Rixer channel and the more southerly Grand 
River. 

A. H. Sellers, president of the Chicago Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany and an organizer in 1882 of the club, wrote in 1886: 


There are but few duck-shooting places in the middle west and the Pacific 
coast which I have not visited and I unhesitatingly say that I know of 
no better grounds than those now partly controlled by our club. To make 
a good hunting place, there must be large open water areas where ducks 
can sit undisturbed, contiguous to one or more marshes containing good 
feed. All these requirements are found at our clubhouse at the head 
of Lake Puckaway. 


Though Sellers and his associates were real hunters, they liked 
their creature comforts. Their clubhouse was roomy with eight 
sleeping apartments and several outbuildings, including a pusher’s 
house, a stable, and a boathouse. Even today the visitor making his 
first acquaintance with the wide verandaed lodge is surprised at 
its attractive proportions and comfortable appurtenances. 

The half-century old building still shelters interesting and valu- 
able relics of earlier days including complete sets of French china, 
a collection of Pope bird study prints dated 1878, and innumerable 
bits of hunting gear, books, and trophies. On the front mantle- 
piece opposite a stuffed pelican—souvenir of some member’s biz- 
zare bag—is a small photograph of a gnarled old man, silent 
reminder to neophyte and oldster that firearms must be handled 
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carefully. This is Oliver Smith, pusher, who on October 12, 1883, 
accidentally shot himself as he pulled his hammer gun—muzzle 
foremost—toward him across the seats of his boat. His death 
shortly after in the clubhouse gunroom is still remembered as a 
warning, although the membership personnel has changed many 
times. 

Actually, three groups of owners have occupied Nee-Pee-Nauk 
without substantially changing the club name or losing any of the 
traditions that arise from a connected history. J. W. Parmalee, a 
rather short tempered individual, was one of the first members 
just as he was of the Blackhawk Club. During one season he 
brought his own paddle wheel boat down from Green Bay and 
tied it up at the club dock; but after some slight altercation with 
the rest of the members, he steamed up the river to the Portage 
canal for a trip down the Wisconsin into the Mississippi River. 
Somewhere on the long journey, he encountered a railway bridge 
with insufficient clearance for the steamet’s superstructure. Rather 
than turn back he telegraphed the Secretary of War that he was 
prevented from making progress on a federally declared navigable 
waterway and would not budge until the obstruction had been re- 
moved. It is a fact that after several days he forced the railroad 
to cut the rails after which he fastened a rope to the bridge, swung 
it with his power and went on to New Orleans leaving the rail- 
road to close the bridge as best it could. 

The Nee-Pee-Nauk Club maintains a large register, bound blank 
book style, containing the record of guests from 1882 to date. 
The book through the years is replete with information on 
water stages, wind and temperature readings, road conditions, 
amount and kind of birds killed, and nature of the annual flights. 
Along with such statistical information are other bits of human 
interest and whimsy which delight the reader even today.... 

On August 24, 1889, Albert Hayden took pleasure in his new 
rowboat which he had just brought up from Chicago, but pro- 
tested with a vigorous purple pencil at the carelessness of some 
shooter with a Marlin rifle who had sent a ball just between 
him and his pusher. The next year the Carter and Flint families 
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considerately informed whoever followed them that they had left 
several large fish in the minnow tank, and they admonished the 
reader to “go thou and do likewise.” In 1895 George Christy, a 
Pennsylvania giant of 254 pounds, recorded that the mallards 
came into his decoys so fast that “ Johnny Dockstetter had to drive 
them off with a club every fifteen minutes all day long.” 

Local men from Portage, Fond du Lac, Columbus, and Mil- 
waukee began to join the club at about 1900. The Sellers and 
Trego families from Chicago were still frequent sojourners dur- 
ing the summer and fall seasons, but the dominant spirits now 
were Guy V. Dering, Dr. B. F. Bellack, and F. A. Chadbourn 
of Columbus, Dr. Byron Meacher and W. E. Wills of Portage, 
and Frank Reed of Columbus. The Baraboo Ringlings were 
frequent visitors. 

In 1936 Nee-Pee-Nauk was acquired by the third group—most 
of them men from Milwaukee.*® Although the club’s vast lease 
holdings are gone, there is still good marsh and lake shooting 
with even an occasional “boss” day. In addition, the old club- 
house with its fine equipment and surroundings, excellent accom- 


modations, and solicitous caretakers is an ideal headquarters for 


the week-end type of outings our motor cars and paved highways 
make possible. 


THESE were the major duck hunting clubs of Wisconsin. Of 
course, there were, and are, many more. Will Wildwood’s Sports- 
man’s Directory of 1892 listed thirty-four clubs in the state, and 
that was not complete.” But the Koshkonong, Horicon, and 
Puckaway clubs were outstanding for the large acreages they con- 
trolled as well as for their lavish investment in clubhouses. They 
were unique in the number of out-of-state members they attracted 
and in the celebrities they entertained. They were progressive in 
their studies of conservation measures and were responsible for 
many of our most intelligent regulations. Their existence needs 


The writer has been aided by information from F. A. Chadbourn and R. C. Chad- 
bourn, Columbus, and Frank Hughes, Milwaukee. 

2° There were clubs in the Oshkosh region, on Lakes Poygan, Winneconne, and Butte 
des Morts, in the northern counties, and on the Mississippi River. For a delightful account 
of a deer hunting club, see M. B. Rosenberry, History of Deerfoot Lodge (Madison, 1941). 
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no other justification than the good fellowship and wholesome 
pleasure their members secured in the pursuit of their favorite 
sport, yet all lovers of the out-of-doors today owe much to these 


early men who organized their playtime with such constructive 
intelligence. 


As Van Campen Heilner points out in his encyclopedic Book 
on Duck Shooting: 


The duck clubs of America were the first to impose on the duck shooter 
regulations of any kind. They were first to establish bag limits and then 
reduce them, the first to bar automatic guns, the first to voluntarily stop 


spring shooting, the first to limit shooting hours, and the first to have 
rest areas and rest days.?1 


In Wisconsin hunters must not forget that George W. Esterly 
and E. D. Coe of the Blackhawk Club were called “fathers of 
the law against open water shooting” nor that the Horicon clubs 
always recognized the tragedy of destroying the mother birds as 
they flew north to nest in the spring. Members of all these clubs 
by their constant prodding of the legislature unquestionably con- 
tributed to our modern constructive regulatory enactments respect- 


ing wildlife. The ideals of sportsmanship and conservation which 
the State Conservation Commission today sets before the thou- 
sands of hunters who annually seek recreation on what is left 
of the suitable shooting spots took their genesis in the common 
sense self-imposed rules established by yesterday’s handful of club- 
men. 

The heyday of the exclusive ducking club in Wisconsin is gone; 
may the legion of shooters now crowding our public hunting 
grounds and licensed preserves gain as much enjoyment and 
contribute as much conservation planning to another generation 
as did the members of Wisconsin’s early shooting clubs. 

"1 (New York, 1939), 498. 





Rock River’s Indians 


By PAUL H. NESBITT 


HEN the first settlers entered the Rock River Valley 

\ . more than 100 years ago, they were impressed by the 

large number of earthworks and other remains of a 

people earlier than they. There were many mounds which aroused 

their curiosity and, in their contacts with the Indians of the region, 

they sought information on how, when, and why they were made. 

To their surprise, they found no one who could offer anything 
more than a fantastic explanation. 

Because a few of the objects found near mounds and in plowed 
fields had an oriental appearance, some persons attributed the 
culture of the moundbuilders to the Chinese. Others thought 
objects found in the mounds appeared Egyptian or Phoenician and 
went so far as to write books and pamphlets connecting the makers 
with these ancient civilizations. Even though far wrong, all this 
conjecture had its good points—it led to a genuine interest through- 
out the nation in the origin and nature of the moundbuilder. 

Certainly these moundbuilders were a powerful people, for at 
one time they occupied more than one-half of the United States, 
they had a highly developed religion, homes, and husbandry, as 
well as skilled arts and crafts. In 1890 the United States govern- 
ment, through its Bureau of American Ethnology, began serious 
investigation of mounds in an effort to answer scientifically and 
accurately the story of these “original” Rock River Valley dwell- 
ers. Under this new ‘attack the moundbuilders seemed to have 
the veil of mystery torn from them and to stand revealed as merely 
the ancestral tribes of the historic Indians of the region. Early 





CAPTAIN PAUL H. NESBITT, curator of the Logan Museum, Beloit Col- 
lege, is now on an intelligence mission for the U.S. Armed Forces. This 
article, prepared as a radio address for Rockford College, was read before 
the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY Convention, at Beloit, August 9, 1944, 
by Andrew W. Whiteford, a staff member of Beloit College, in the 
absence of the author. 
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ROCK RIVER’S INDIANS 


investigators did arrive at this belief, and for a time the romance 
and mystery attendant upon the mounds and their makers dis- 
appeared. 

But again today we are back within the realm of mystery, for 
the present-day archeologist, by means of his magic spade, has 
proved beyond doubt that the Winnebago, Fox, Sauk, and other 
tribes known to the white man in Rock River Valley were not 
the descendants of the moundbuilders, but rather were of a dis- 
tinctive and entirely separate group. 

Who, then, were the moundbuilders? Where did they come 
from? Where did they go? And why? 

Popular imagination has been as much interested in these 
questions as has the archeologist. In an effort to reach a solution, 
a great amount of serious investigation and study has been con- 
ducted. The results have shed enough light to gratify the scientists, 
and at the same time to bring about a clearer understanding of 
the moundbuilders. 

As residents of Rock River Valley in prehistoric times, the 
moundbuilders passed through several periods of development, 
beginning as early as 2000 B.c. The first and most important 
period was that in which effigy mounds were built—they are so- 
called because they take animal forms. The art of building such 
mounds was unique for a small area which includes the Rock 
River Valley. An important concentration of these effigy or 
animal mounds is in the area between Lake Koshkonong and 
Beloit. The builders of these mounds also constructed the conical 
and linear mounds, and in many of these they buried their dead. 
Mounds were also used as fortifications and places of refuge in 
time of floods. But the effigy mounds in the forms of birds, turtles, 
bears, panthers, and even human beings, are distinctive to the 
upper Rock River Valley. There remains today on the campus 
of Beloit College a fine example of a turtle mound and twenty- 
two examples of linear and conical mounds. Erosion and culti- 
vation have tended to destroy many of the mounds once here, 
but in spite of that more than 15,000 mounds are known to exist 
in the central and southern parts of Wisconsin. The hill upon 
which Beloit College is built was once a sacred shrine—here is 
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located a distinctive turtle mound, and here must have been held 
ceremonies and tribal gatherings which will never become a part 
of documented human history. 

Using the material taken from the mounds of the Rock River 
Valley as a basis for reconstructing the story of its early peoples, 
we find that the moundbuilders were a sedentary and agricultural 
people. They possessed a knowledge of food plants, knew how 
to make pottery, utilized clam shells from Rock River in making 
ornaments, and made tools and weapons from stone or from 
nodules of float copper obtained from tribes farther north. 

A study of the hundreds of skeletons found in the mounds of 
Rock River Valley reveals that these people were physically closely 
related to the earlier inhabitants of lands far to the south. The 
moundbuilders of this area are a northern intrusion of the extensive 
and highly-developed moundbuilder cultures of the Gulf of Mexico 
region. 

All of the moundbuilders were not of the same racial makeup. 
The character of the population changed from time to time just 
as it does today. Of course no such cosmopolitan group as we 
represent existed in aboriginal times. The earliest moundbuilders 
in this vicinity were tall, long-headed, and in general had physical 
characteristics that fit the white man—some features even suggest 
a Negroid strain. Anthropologists believe these people to be a 
cross between the white and yellow races—such intermixture hav- 
ing taken place in Eastern Asia prior to the peopling of America. 
The later Wisconsin Indians, like the Winnebago, Fox, and Sauk, 
are predominately Mongoloid in race. 

In mounds of later date, the skeletons show the ‘ilies to be 
fairly short and distinctively round-headed, thus conforming more 
to most present-day Indians. 

Both racial types seem to have mixed rather freely, and this 
admixture stimulated culture and the people flourished and pro- 
gressed. The building of mounds was carried on with even greater 
enterprise, and with ardent labor the fertile valley of the Rock 
River yielded ample returns. Either the moundbuilders or their 
successors were farmers of considerable note and had extensive 
cornfields in the country immediately about Beloit. 
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These, then, were the moundbuilders, the first residents of Rock 
River Valley. In spite of all the research that has been done, 
much of their life remains a mystery. The end of the mound- 
builders appears to have come with the general movement into 
these parts of the historic Indian tribes. 

When the first white settlers penetrated the Rock River Valley, 
they found it populated by the Winnebago, Sauk, Fox, Menomini, 
and Potawatomi Indian tribes. These were well established in 
the region and seem to have come from different sections of the 
country for they did not speak a common language. The Winne- 
bago, who were the most numerous and powerful of the group, 
seem also to have been the oldest. They centered around the Rock 
River Valley and had fourteen villages on its banks between Kosh- 
konong and Dixon. The settlement at Koshkonong was reputedly 
the largest, although the tribal village of Turtle, located where 
Beloit now stands, was of almost equal importance. This settle- 
ment was at the junction of Rock River and Turtle Creek, and 
was known as Ke-chunk-nee-shun-nuk-ra. 

In 1829, it had a population of 600 Winnebago Indians oc- 
cupying thirty-five lodges, while reports for the same year indicate 
a 200 drop in the population of Koshkonong. One of the reasons 
for the growth of this village was the personality and fine leader- 
ship of the chief, White Crow. This man, who had not been 
born into the line of chieftains, had, through merit and diplomatic 
genius, risen to the position of spokesman for the Winnebago. 
During the troublesome times of the Black Hawk War, he was 
one of the important negotiators between the whites and the 
Indians. 

Other Winnebago villages were located where are now situated 
the modern towns and cities of Janesville, Freeport, and Dixon. 
The region about the mouth of the Pecatonica was one of the 
great gathering places of the Rock River Winnebago. Here they 
held their couneils, and it was the point of dispersion for the 
winter hunts. Near-by was situated another Indian village which 
was of a more cosmopolitan nature. It consisted of ten lodges 
and was inhabited by Sauk, Fox, Menomini, Potawatomi, and 
Winnebago ruled by a Sauk named Wabetega. 
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From a study of their language, customs, and physical type, 
scientists soon found that the Winnebago of the region were 
related to the Siouan or Dakota tribes of the Great Plains to 
the west. In this they represented a departure from the rest of the 
inhabitants since the Sauk, Fox, Menomini, and Potawatomi were 
of Algonkian stock and related to the Indians of the Atlantic 
seaboard. The presence of a tribe of Western stock, the Winne- 
bago, in this area can only be understood through a knowledge 
of their history. In the answer to this can also be found the 
reason, in part, for the disappearance of the moundbuilders. These 
two seemingly unrelated facts—the disappearance of the mound- 
builders and the differentiation of the Winnebago from their im- 
mediate neighbors—resulted from influences which were widely 
separated from each other. 

In the west the dreaded and powerful Sioux or Dakota, ex- 
tending their forays eastward, drove many of the weaker tribes 
before them across the Mississippi. The Winnebago may have 
been one of these, who, fleeing before the Sioux came to the 
lower Fox River and the shores of Lake Winnebago. Later they 
may have come upon the peaceful, agricultural moundbuilders 
living on the banks of the Rock. The Winnebago, desiring the 
peace and prosperity which the moundbuilders had obtained, either 
settled among them or drove them out. At any rate, under this 
influence the culture of the moundbuilders gradually faded away 
and was replaced by that of the intruding tribes. 

The other influence which caused an influx of peoples into 
this region was the growing power and far-reaching war expedi- 
tions of the Iroquois, or Five Nations, from the Mohawk Valley 
in New York. Under this menace, the Potawatomi, Miami, and 
Ottawa left their homes in northern Michigan and settled in 
Wisconsin about Green Bay and in the upper Rock River Valley. 
At the same time, the Sauk and Fox tribes were expelled from 
southern Michigan by the invasion from the east: They retreated 
in a northwesterly direction, crossing to upper Michigan by the 
Mackinac strait and then turned southward into Wisconsin. These 
tribes quickly oriented themselves to their new conditions and 
lived at peace with the Winnebago and each other. In this man- 
ner they prospered and once again the Rock River Valley was 
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the home of a flourishing civilization. These people developed 
their social and religious life to an amazing degree, and although 
they remained fundamentally hunters and fishermen, they prac- 
ticed agriculture and raised corn, squash, beans, pumpkins, and 
melons. We are told by Maximilian that in 1825 the Indians 
trapped 130,000 muskrats in their area and sold them for 22 cents 
each; two years later, white trappers had nearly exterminated the 
muskrat here. 

The whole Rock River Valley is particularly conducive to an 
interest in these people and their predecessors because of its rich- 
ness in Indian lore and tradition. The numerous mounds, effigy 
and otherwise which are located along the banks of the Rock 
River and Turtle Creek, bear mute testimony of the desirability 
these productive valleys held for the first inhabitants. Wild game 
was abundant, and the rivers teemed with fish. That the produc- 
tivity of the valley was most important to the Indians is shown 
by the tenacity with which they clung to their hunting grounds 
after the coming of the whites. 

Tales of the Menomini and Black Hawk wars are intimately 
associated with the lower Rock River Valley and Black Hawk’s 
camping place on the top of Big Hill near Beloit is known to 
every school boy. It was here that the famous chieftain paused on 
his flight northward to exhort the Wisconsin tribes to rise and 
join him in his struggles against the white man. But the Indians 
of Rock River Valley refused, and the disappointed warrior was 
forced to flee before the oncoming soldiers. It was only natural 
that his route should be through this region, since he could travel 
easiest and with the greatest speed by making use of the many 
Indian trails which converged at what is now Beloit. 

To the thoughtful person, it must be evident that there is 
something inherent in the nature of the Rock River Valley which 
is conducive to a peaceful, progressive, and prosperous life. We 
have seen that the successive Indian tribes each came under the 
spell of the country and developed their civilization toward a 
more or less successful agricultural climax. Today, we find 
a counterpart to this earlier development in the flourishing towns 
and prosperous farms of the modern valley. 











The Norwegians of Luther Valley 


By BLAINE HANSEN 


HE NAME “Luther Valley” was given the settlement north 

and west of Beloit by the Rev. C. L. Clausen, a Dane, who 

came there to be the first resident pastor of the East Luther 
Valley Church. Impressed with its singular beauty, not unlike in 
some respects that to be found in the old country valleys, it is 
said to have been his first thought to call it “Goshen” because 
it was for the Norwegians a land of new beginnings like that 
given to Jacob and his family by Pharaoh when they came out of 
Canaan into Egypt to escape the famine and be with their son and 
brother Joseph, whose foresight had made Pharaoh’s land a granary 
for that part of the world. 

The story of Gullek Olsen Gravedale* is the story of Luther 
Valley's beginnings. It was here in the fall of 1839 that this 
man, a member of the “Emilia” party from Numedal, Norway, 
built the first house in the settlement. History has accorded him 
this place in the annals of the community. 

In the background of this emigration from Norway one finds 
reasons quite similar to the usual ones for forsaking the well- 





BLAINE HANSEN, active in both the Luther Valley and the Beloit His- 
torical societies, is on the Beloit Daily News editorial staff. He read this 
paper before the Third Annual Convention of the STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY at Beloit on August 10, 1944. Gullek O. Gravedale, his great- 
grandfather, constructed the first log cabin in this timbered southern 
Wisconsin valley; the building of a prosperous farm community, now 


known as Luther Valley, by-a group of stalwart Norwegian emigrants, 
is a proud Wisconsin epic. 


1Since the name of my great-grandfather Gullek Olsen Gravedale is spelled in several 
ways in historical accounts, my grandmother's explanation may be helpful. Gullek O. 
Gravedale’s father’s name was Ole Gulack so, according to Norwegian custom, he took the 
name of Gullek Olsen, adding to it the farm name, Gravdahl (English equivalent Grave- 
dale). Some years before leaving Norway the family moved to a place named Holt, so he 
substituted that name. When he started for America, he returned to Gravdahl and went 
with neighbors, who knew him as Gravdahl rather than Holt. In an old atlas listing 
Newark township families the name Holt is found, indicating that he used it when enter- 
ing the first government land in December, 1839. The English equivalent has been used 
by his son, daughters, and their descendants for the past eighty years. In like manner many 
of the inconsistencies found in the spellings of Norwegian names can be explained. 
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established homeland to make a new start in the wilderness. 


Gravedale pointed out these facts when interviewed many years 
later. He said 


The great majority of those who in 1839 emigrated from Numedal be- 
longed to the Haugeans.2 We were not actually persecuted for our 
beliefs... but the “readers” were nevertheless in bad repute and we 
had to endure much contempt and scorn from those who were other- 
minded. I will not say that this intolerance was the cause of our emi- 
gration, but it contributed to the ripening of our resolution to leave a 
country where we were exposed to many annoyances because our con- 
ceptions of religious teaching did not entirely conform with the beliefs 
of the great majority. Still, the motives which were clinching for the 


most of us were the hope of finding cheap and fertile land in America 
and the stories about high wages.* 


Gullik K. Laugen (Springen), also a member of the 1839 
“Emilia” party, confirmed the latter point: 


The products of our farm gave us only the barest necessities....I worked 
at home for my father until my twenty-first year. For my labor I could 
never hope to get more than food and clothes. ...I began to think seriously 
about the future and then the thought of emigration came. My father... 
encouraged me to try my luck in America. Ansten Nattestad [also 
Natesta], who had made a trip to Norway from America, stayed in our 
community in the winter and spring and it was his accounts especially 
that wakened the desire amongst us to emigrate. I borrowed twenty specie 
dollars and got ready for the journey.‘ 


Ole and Ansten Natesta had left Norway and visited America 
in 1837. The two brothers were so impressed with its possibilities 
that Ole settled on a farm near Clinton, Wisconsin, while Ansten 
returned in 1838 to recruit a party for emigration to come the 
next year. All that winter and spring he worked through 
Numedal. 

The groundwork for Ansten Natesta’s campaign for new set- 
tlers had been prepared by two pamphlets, Ole Rynning’s A 
Truthful Account of America for the Instruction and Help of the 
Peasant and Commoner Written by a Norwegian Who Came 
There in the Month of June, 1837, and Ole Natesta’s Description 


2 These were followers of Hans Nielsen Hauge, the great leader of a religious revival 
within the state church whose relations with the state church and the government were at 
that time strained. Many of this sect became Norwegian Quakers. The Quakers went 
farther in their opposition to the state church than did the Haugeans although the psychology 
of the two groups is said to have been quite similar. 

* Theodore C. Blegen, Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860 (Northfield, Min- 
nesota, 1931), 123. Blegen quotes from Biéilled-Magazin, 1:161-62. 

* Ibid., from Billed-Magazin, 1:171. 
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of a Journey to North America. The first one of probably greater 
historical significance contained general information; the second, 
while primarily a personal journal, described the sort of land 
available, a comparison of high American wages with the low 
wage in Norway, and the excellent opportunities for the young, 
energetic man or woman desirous of advancement. It advised how 
to prepare for the overseas trip and what equipment to take along, 
including guns with which to shoot the abundant wild game. 
Gullek Gravedale in a later interview commented: 


Hardly any other Norwegian publication has been purchased and read 
with such avidity as this Rynning’s Account of America. People traveled 
long distances to hear “news” from the land of wonders, and many who 
were scarcely able to read began in earnest to practice in the “American- 
book,” making such progress that they were soon able to spell their 
way forward and acquire most of the contents. The sensation created by 
Ansten’s return was much the same as that which one might imagine 
a dead man would create, were he to return to tell of the life beyond 
the grave. Throughout the winter he was continually surrounded by 
groups who listened attentively to his stories. Since many came long 
distances in order to talk with him, the reports of the far west were 
soon spread over a large part of the country. Ministers and bailiffs... tried 
to frighten us with terrible tales about the dreadful sea monsters, and 
about man-eating wild animals in the new world; but when Ansten 
Nattestad had said “Yes and Amen” to Rynning’s Account, all fears 
and doubts were removed. 


True, there was opposition. Natesta was threatened by the gov- 
ernment with imprisonment if he continued, and the clergy tried 
to dissuade their flocks, but the people smiled, answering they 
had received firsthand reports from returned emigrants who did 
not lie. 

Ansten Natesta’s party, 100 in number, sailed on June 12, 1839, 
from Drammen on the “Emilia,” Captain Thomas Anchersen in 
charge. A Drammen newspaper, commenting on the sailing, stated 
that most of the emigrants owned as much as several thousand 
specie dollars. There were no old people, few children, and 16 
unmarried young women. 

The ship carried its passengers to New York at a cost of 3314 
specie dollars each, but they furnished their own food and cooked 
on board. They had prayer and religious songs each evening. At 
Albany, New York, on September 1, two representatives drew 


5 Ibid., 103, from Billed-Magazin, 1:154. 
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up a letter of thanks to Anchersen, who is said to have been a 
model sea captain. He took leave of them at Schenectady, and they 
left for the interior, after a sea voyage of almost eleven weeks, 
including a stopover at Goteberg, Sweden, where they took on a 
cargo of iron.° 

Three days later the travelers were on a Hudson River packet, 
stopping at Rochester, New York, to see Lars Larsen, a member 
of the sloop party in 1825, and arrived at Milwaukee by way of 
the Great Lakes. Natesta resisted attempts of Norwegians and 
Americans to divert the group to the Muskego settlement, for 
he was determined to bring them to the location where his brother 
Ole had already taken land on Jefferson Prairie, near Clinton.’ 
Here many of them stopped at the home of an American, Dwight 
Egery, who helped them find homes or employment. 

Deciding to found a new home on the then unsettled land west 
of Rock River, Gullek Gravedale and Gisle S. Hallan, first of 
the Gesly family—some of whom still reside in Luther Valley 
as do the Gravedales—left for the three-year-old village of Beloit 
to obtain a map showing available lands. Since there was no 
bridge at Beloit, the two went south to Rockton where a man 
named Brown took them across the river by ferry. This was in 
November, 1839. 

At the end of the first day’s travel, by following a well-worn 
Indian trail, Gravedale found what he determined would be his 
farm. It was in the timber, with running water (a branch of Bass 
Creek), and had a limestone ridge where building materials might 
be obtained. The tract was seven miles northwest of Beloit. Of 
this Anderson wrote: 


... they found the location which Lecame the nucleus of the Rock Prairie 
{Luther Valley} settlement. At the end of the first day’s travel they found 
a place that suited them. They lay down to sleep for the night. Their 
bed was the cold ground and their covering was the star-spangled canopy 
of heaven. A large spreading oak stood sentinel and watched over those 
men who were to be the first to fell the giants of the forest and to begin 
the work of civilizing the wilderness.® 

® Ibid., 121 and n. 25. 

1 Ibid., 122. 


8 Rasmus B. Anderson, The First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 1821-1840, 
(Madison, 1895), 258-59. 
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The following day they returned to Jefferson Prairie to get the 
necessary tools and provisions and then began cutting trees for 
the house. It was cold, so they made a shelter of brush, covered 
with long grass, in which they slept through the cold nights until 
the middle of November. Then the Gravedale home was com- 
pleted, and the family moved in, together with others of the 
“Emilia” party, who planned to settle in the valley. Thus Gullek 
Gravedale became the first settler in that region. There was not 
another house between his dwelling and Beloit. 

Not long thereafter the remainder took land and began the 
erection of homes, among whom was the widow Gunnil Ode- 
gaarden, who brought with her considerable means and four un- 
married daughters. Her home, the second one built in the valley, 
became a rallying place for new arrivals. The assistance and 
vigorous leadership of this capable woman is said to have gone 
a long way toward helping make Luther Valley a permanent 
settlement. 

The ways of the new country were strange to these foreigners 
who could not speak its language, but they soon adapted them- 
selves to the situation, meanwhile cutting tillable fields out of the 
timber, caring for the sick, and storing enough food and wood 
to carry them through the winter. Game was plentiful at this 
time, and the Norwegians were good hunters. 

In the days preceding Dietrichson and Clausen we must not 
forget the great Haugean evangelist, Elling Eielsen, who lived in 
Jefferson Prairie but who was a regular visitor to Luther Valley 
where he had a large following. Eielsen came to America with 
the “Emilia” party in 1839 and, though classified by orthodox 
clergy as a layman, he preached many a sermon and performed 
many religious services while traveling the circuit. Later after his 
arrival he was ordained as a regular minister. 

It was in 1844 that a committee headed by Gullek Gravedale 
called a minister from Norway to organize the East Luther Valley 
Church. The Rev. J. W. Dietrichson was sent over, who served 
the church at Muskego as well as the Luther Valley and the Jeffer- 
°H. L. Skavlem, Skeviem and Odegaarden Families (Madison, 1915), 194 &. 
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This congregation was formed in 1844 when 
a Lutheran pastor was called from Norway. 
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son Prairie groups. The Rev. C. L. Clausen was the first resident 
pastor of the settlement, taking over after Dietrichson returned — 
to Norway. The first meetings of the church were held in the 
Paul Skavlem home and then in the Clausen parsonage, until 
the stone church was erected, followed by the present building. 
Clausen was an aggressive individual, combining his clerical 
duties with a decided aptitude for promotion. He was the founder 
of Boernitz, a village that flourished briefly in the fifties around 
East Luther Valley Church. It comprised a blacksmith shop, post- 
office and newspaper printing plant, the church and parsonage. 
Here was published the Emigranten, the first successful Norwegian 
newspaper in the United States, with Clausen as its first editor. 
According to Blegen it was begun with the organization of the 
Scandinavian Press Association at Koshkonong in September, 1851, 
which was authorized to sell shares at $10 each. By mid-Novem- 
ber seventy shares had been disposed of. While the clergy was 
well represented, laymen held a majority of the association’s stock. 
The constitution was drafted by a committe of four—three of 
these were clergymen—Clausen, A. C. Preus and G. F. Dietrichson. 
Clausen was employed as the editor at a second meeting held in 
November of the same year. His yearly pay was to be $300 plus 
5 per cent of the income from the press.*® 
The paper began publication on January 23, 1852, in a lime- 
stone building still standing at a crossroad cutting through the 
road passing the East Luther Valley Church. The incorporators 
of the Emigranten were G. F. Dietrichson, A. C. and H. A. Preus, 
Iver Ingebretson (a Norwegian schoolteacher and community 
leader of those times), and James D. Reymert, a former editor 
of two Norwegian papers which had run briefly some time pre- 
vious. Capitalized for $2,000 with 200 shares bought on sub- 
scription, it had to borrow money to erect a building.” 
Adopting the motto “Unity, Courage, and Perseverance” 
Clausen announced in the Emigranten’s first issue that its policy 
would be “independent Democratic” explaining “although we 
1 Theodore C. Blegen, Norwegian Migration to America: The American Transition 


(Northfield, Minnesota, 1940), 305-6. 
41 [bid., 306. 
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in general join and make common cause with the Democratic 
party, we by no means pledge ourselves to follow it through ‘ thick 
and thin.” ** To further the work of Americanizing the emigrants 
Clausen started the publication of a translated general history 
of the United States from Colonial times to Jackson, in serial 
form; he also printed a history of Wisconsin. He reviewed for 
his readers the prospects of the 1852 presidential election, and 
when the campaign was going full tilt Clausen resigned on Au- 
gust 27, 1852.** 

His successor was Carl M. Riise, a layman, who accepted the 
independent Democratic policy of the Emigranten, although he 
said he considered himself more in accord with the so-called Free 
Soil or Anti-Slavery Party. He printed a biography of General 
Winfield Scott, in Norwegian, published one in his paper of 
Franklin Pierce, and issued a Norwegian translation of Horace 
Greeley’s Why I Am a Whig. In the summer of 1853 it announced 
the suspension of a rival paper which made it the only political 
newspaper in the United States printed in the Norwegian language, 
with 500-600 subscribers. 

Riise failed to acquire the ownership of the newspaper from 
the press association, and resigned January 27, 1854. A com- 
mittee was given editorial control and Knud J. Fleischer, newly 
arrived from Norway, was made acting editor from 1854 to 
1857. In 1857 he was replaced by Carl F. Solberg, who had 
come from Norway in 1853. He had been associated first with 
Ole Bull in his Pennsylvania colonization project, and upon its 
failure went west and worked as a printer for the Emigranten. 
The plant and the editor’s headquarters were moved to Madison 
in 1857." 

A tragic year for Luther Valley came with the summer of 1854 
when the settlement was stricken with cholera. Among the first 
to be taken was the widow, Gunnil Odegaarden, best known 
woman among the pioneers, and called by many “the mother of 


the settlement.” She had then sold her farm to a son-in-law, Har- 


22 Ibid., 307-8. 
18 Ibid., 307, 310-11. 
44 Tbsd., 311-13, 317. 
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brand Skavlem Halvorson, but was making her home with him 
and her daughter. The family had taken in some newcomers, 
lately arrived from ship board, who were ill at the time. Six 
died in the house, the last being the beloved pioneer herself. 

One can trace the ravages of the epidemic by the rows of 
markers in the East Luther Valley Church cemetery, all bearing 
dates for the summer of 1854. But that is not all! One can see 
today rather a large section of the older part of the cemetery 
apparently unused. This section was actually filled completely 
with graves, the occupants are unidentified, for there was no time 
to mark the individual interments and exact locations were lost. 
Volunteer gravediggers made openings in advance of actual need, 
and in one instance a man attending church dug a grave as his 
share of the afternoon work and the next day was buried in the 
same grave. 

Neighbors helped one another as best they could although they 
knew the disease was highly contagious and generally fatal. When 
the Gullik Springen family was stricken, their neighbors, Lars 
Strand and wife, went to their assistance, even though they were 
advised not to. They contracted the disease and passed away at 
the Springen home within six hours of each other, and were 
hurriedly buried in the near-by East Luther Valley cemetery. 
Gullik Springen wrote, “One can well understand the conditions 
when 18 corpses were carried from our house that summer, my 
parents and one brother included.” 

Through all the American wars, beginning with the Civil War 
and down through the present conflict, Luther Valley has sent its 
quota of folk into the service. A treasured possession of the East 
Luther Valley Congregation is an American flag hung regularly 
at the church door on national holidays, a custom inaugurated 
during the Civil War. 

Many eminent persons have been natives of Luther Valley. 
Among them is Halvor L. Skavlem, nationally known authority 
on Indian life.*° Born in the Valley he has rightly been called 


its historian. Many of his writings are to be found in the archives 


% He was the man who mastered the lost art of making arrowheads as the Indians made 
them, something the modern-day Indians never knew. 
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of the WISCONSIN STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY; his collection 
of Indian relics and other mementoes are treasured in the Society’s 
museum. When he passed away in 1938 at the age of ninety-two, 
tributes were paid him by the press throughout the state. 

Congressman Gilbert Haugen, long an outstanding figure in 
Washington official life and co-author of the well-known McNarty- 
Haugen Law, was born and raised in Luther Valley, later becom- 
ing a resident of Iowa. 

Including these families already mentioned we might place 
among the Norwegians of Luther Valley such family names as 
Saberson, Gulack, Stordock, Wagley, Halvorson, Haugan, Bruns- 
vold, Crispenson, Turkel-Olsen, Roen, Laugen, Olmstead, Cleophas, 
Husemon, Gaarder, Lunn, Engen, Thorson, Everson, Gunderson, 
Lee, Rime, Thoen, Kaalsrud, Joranlien, Leaver, Eggen, Ovestrud, 
Sommerhougan, Heyerdahl, Hansen, Risum, Erstad, Tollefsrud, 
Midtbon, Fossum, Rustan, Ingebretson, Hesgard, and Lofthus. 

Its story is not finished. As one passes through Luther Valley 
in these days of war, it has a look of peace, prosperity, and con- 
tentment, but its people have been sending their sons and daughters 
to war with every contingent. They have subscribed, yes over- 
subscribed, their bond quotas. Its farmers have produced crops 
and stock in abundance despite the same shortage of labor that 
handicaps other communities. Many of them have friends or rela- 
tives in far away Norway who are now held under the grip of 
Hitler. They worry about them and long for the day of their 
liberation but they mourn not now as citizens of a common country 
but rather as full-fledged Americans, with a background of several 
generations in the United States, whose Norwegian forefathers 
were fortunately farsighted enough to leave the old country for 
a land where freedom from want and oppression may be had 
in perpetuity. 




















Peter Schuster 
Dane County Farmer (II) 


By ROSE SCHUSTER TAYLOR 


ROM the time that we were five and six years old my younger 
F brother and I did much “watching the cows” which meant 
all the “watching.” This steady but not difficult job took 
much of the time of our long summer vacations. Here and there 
over the farm a single white oak, or black oak, or hickory tree 
had been spared for its beauty and shade. We sat under the great 
white oak that branched low and wide and retold the fairy tales 
of Grimm and Hans Christian Andersen which Father had read 
to us on long winter evenings. I did most of the story-telling, and 
my brother did most of the running after the cattle to keep them 
out of the growing and ripening fields. The shadow cast by the 
white oak told us that it was still far from noon, but we looked 
into our lunch basket to see what it contained. We tasted the 
huge cheese sandwiches spread with butter, and before we realized 
it the basket was empty. 

Watching the cows gave us an education not to be obtained 
from books. We didn’t call it botany, to us it was just gathering 
some flowers, but there were many more than we could gather! 
We waded in Mud Lake for fun and brought back blue flags, 
catkins, horsetail, water lilies, and bloodsuckers. We disposed of 
the suckers by sprinkling salt on them which we always carried. 
They evidently did not like it. They pulled themselves into a ball 





Mrs. Rose Schuster (H. J.) Taylor was one of twelve children living on 
a frontier farm in Dane County, Wisconsin. Her father Peter emigrated 
to New York State where he worked at the shoemaker’s bench and a 
few years later removed to his Dane County farm in the Wisconsin 
wilderness. Mrs. Taylor, a graduate of the class of 1885 at Wisconsin, 
resides at Berkeley, California. She is described as “charming,” “lov- 
able,” “the mother of a remarkable family,” and “a perfectly wonderful 


cook.” This is a continuation of the Peter Schuster story begun in the 
March magazine. 
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and rolled off. Among the rare flowers that grew in the marsh 
and that have since vanished was the pitcher plant. We watched 
the foolish insects crawling into the flower and laughed as they 
tried in vain to get out. The spines on the lip point the way in 
but none point the way out. No doubt the insects made good 
fertilizer. We waded far into the lake for the white pond lily 
that floated its broad round leaf on the water. The yellow water 
lily was rare, but we knew where to find it. White lady slippers, 
now gone, grew abundantly at the edge of the moist woods. 

We did not get our shoes and stockings wet because we went 
barefooted in the summertime. It saved shoes and stockings, and 
Father had no time to mend shoes during the summer months. 
When the afternoon passenger train went by, it was time to take 
the cows home. 

Father took great pride in the work of the farm. A straight 
furrow and an even fold of earth falling gracefully from the 
ploughshare gave an esthetic value to ploughing. He was wont 
to take two or three of the little children with him to play for an 
hour or two in the furrows he was turning. The fresh fragrant 
earth was warm to our bare feet. Robins and black birds feasted 
on the fat grub and angleworms the ploughshare brought to light. 

The oats, barley, wheat, and rye were all hand sown. This 
work my father held as his very own. He felt that no one else 
could scatter the seed as he could. After sowing a field it was 
dragged to cover the seed, then rolled to make it smooth. Not 
all farmers used rollers. Father made ours from the trunk of a 
large tree by burning a hole through its center lengthwise and 
inserting a rod on which it turned. 

All our grain was cut with the cradle until we bought our first 
reaper in 1870. The stacking was done by Father who excelled 
in making symmetrical and rainproof stacks. Loading and bring- 
ing the bundles from the fields to be stacked was tiring work. The 
summer I was thirteen I loaded 169 loads of grain, every one of 
which reached the stack without the loss of a single bundle. For 
this work I received a penny a load and I put $1.69 into my little 
tin bank. This was not only cheap labor, it was child labor. I 
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was an economic asset to the farm. Yes, it was hard work—too 
hard! ? 

We looked forward to threshing time; it was lots of work 
and lots of fun. The labor we had given our neighbors when 
they threshed was returned when we threshed. The crew con- 
sisted of fourteen men for whom we provided three meals a day 
for four or five days if there was no rain. Lunch was served to 
the threshers at half-past nine in the morning. The spirit that 
made the lunch attractive was a small glass of good whisky. Every- 
body drank out of the same glass since we had but one whisky 
glass, and microbes had not yet come into print. Dinner, served 
at twelve o'clock sharp, was prepared in the out-of-door oven. A 
young pig, or calf, or lamb was sacrificed when threshing time 
came, and roasts were delicious and abundant. Coffee was served 
in unlimited quantity. Apple or pumpkin pie was the usual dessert 
for which we did not change plates because we did not have 
enough, and also because it was not done at that time. 

Our good Grandmother washed the dishes, but we had to scour 
the stained knives and forks on the yellow bricks used for that 
purpose. If we happened to be out of brick, the knives and forks 
were cleaned in the lawn by rubbing them up and down in the soil. 
Grandmother said the many dishes need not be wiped if enough 
boiling water was poured over them. That let us out and away 
we ran to watch the crew at work. 

Until Middleton had a grain buyer, the grain was hauled to 
Milwaukee, ninety miles away. Selling in Middleton was much 
more fun because one or two of us younger children rode to town 
on the load, and usually Father bought five cents worth of good 
horehound candy—five sticks—for us. We knew that we were 
expected to take a few sticks home, and I think we always did it. 
I recall my father once saying, “For this load of wheat I got 
$2.05 a bushel. That is the most I ever got.” 

The need for sheds, barns, and tools had put off the building 
of the much needed house from year to year. My mother’s silence 

2 Mrs. Taylor’s account of farming operations was shortened somewhat since J. F. Wojta’ $ 


“Town of Two Creeks,’ in the June, 1944, Magazine, 420-35, carried detailed in- 
formation on such operations. EDITOR. 
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was not submission; it spoke louder than words. When new needs 
again appeared, Mother said, “They can wait, the family needs 
and must have a larger and more permanent house. It cannot be 
put off any longer.” It was built without further delay and was 
ready for occupancy in the late sixties. Every member of the 
family was intensely interested in the building of this “ mansion.” 

It was an event when the ever growing family moved into the 
attractive white-painted frame house with its parlor and parlor 
bedroom, its large pantry, its stairway, instead of a ladder, leading 
to the three rooms on the floor above. The walls were plastered, 
and in a few years the parlor was papered (the family did the 
paper hanging), but the other rooms never got beyond being 
white-washed annually. There was a cellar under the big room 
with an outside entrance as well as an inside trap door entrance. 

Improvements were made from time to time, but the white 
frame house remained the family home till it was sold in 1899. 
Both parents were averse to running in debt, and so far as I know 
they never did. There never seemed to be any ready money, and 
yet Father always had money to buy the latest crabapple or other 
fruit trees from the nurseryman. He also had money to take his 
children to the puppet shows at Middleton. He was especially 
fond of the theater and often expressed the wish that some of 
his children might go on the stage. 

Soon after the white frame house was built, a twenty-foot well 
about twenty-five feet from the house was added. It seemed won- 
derful to have good drinking water for the family near-by and 
also a supply for the horses and cattle that up to that time had 
been driven to Mud Lake. The well, square in design, was boarded 
from the water’s edge to the surface. In each corner was fastened 
a strong rope by which we hung the containers of butter, fresh 
meat, and other food that needed to be kept cool during the warm 
weather. A dipper was hung on the well for convenience, but 
we preferred to drink out of the bucket. The water was very cold, 
and Father often remarked that no one in the state of Wisconsin 
had better drinking water than the Schuster family. 

The barrels at the corners of the house supplied us with ample 
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soft water during the rainy season; in the winter we melted snow. 
Soon the new house boasted a modern stove with a soft water 
tank attached, which was to be kept full at all times. 

During the winter season we had many calls from Indians who 
trapped muskrats on Mud Lake. They came to our house to get 
warm and also for food. If we were eating breakfast, Mother gave 
them corn bread and fried potatoes, provided some were left. One 
morning she passed the dish of hard-cooked eggs to two Indians. 
They took every one of them which was a dozen or more. I am 
still wondering how they carried them for they had no clothing 
beyond a breechclout and a blanket. 

Flies and mosquitoes were a great annoyance in warm weather. 
At meal time each member of the family used a small twig to 
chase the flies away. When mosquito netting came into use, it 
shut the pests out of the sleeping rooms but it was too perishable 
for use on doors. Wire screening, used later, kept them out of the 
house and from the screened porch. This porch, extending 
the length of the house, became a comfortable gathering place 
for the family at the close of the day. Here Father played his 
horn and flute, and the family sang German songs, canal songs, 
Negro songs, and yodeled. Neighbors, half a mile or more away, 
heard and enjoyed the music with us, on still evenings. I miss 
the twilight of the summer evenings in Wisconsin. These hours 
belonged to the family alone. 

My grandparents retained the log house throughout their years 
together and smoked their clay pipes in quiet companionship. A 
high picket fence, to keep out chickens, surrounded their near-by 
garden which supplied them with fruit and fresh vegetables. To 
the right of the garden entrance there were two large clumps of 
Schnittlauch (chives), without which scrambled eggs could scarce- 
ly be eaten. Their three varieties of grapes were generously 
shared with us. Most of the grass and willow baskets used on the 
farm and in the house were made by my skillful grandfather. 
The fine tall grass that grew in the marsh furnished material 
for beehives and breadbaskets. It was he who mended our shoes 
and helped with the chores if members of the family were busy 
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or had to go to town. He gathered hazelnuts and hickory nuts 
and put them into his attic to dry. 

In 1870 my kindly grandfather died. He never spoke a cross 
word, and no one ever heard him complain though the family 
knew that he longed for his homeland. At his death Grandmother 
laid her clay pipe on the window sill of the log house saying, “I 
don’t want it any more. I can’t smoke without Johann.” And 
she never did. Often she told us how good he had been to her. 
“He never whipped me nor even struck me, and he had a lawful 
right to do it.” He was buried in the Tiedeman Cemetery where 
now lie many Schusters. 

After that Grandmother came to live with us and made such 
a big place for herself that I do not know how Mother would 
have gotten along without her. Grandfather left her about $600 
which met her needs. When the routine housework was finished, 
she was at the spinning wheel or her knitting needles were flying. 
She had a sincere love for Mother and often said, “ Your mother 
has never spoken a cross or unkind word to me. She is an un- 
usual woman.” Each week when the baking was done, Mother 
made a special coffee cake for Grandmother to eat with her after- 
noon coffee; this she kept in her own room. 

When the log house was no longer needed for living purposes, 
it became our smokehouse. Hung with hams and bacon and 
sausages of many kinds and in uncounted numbers, to say noth- 
ing of the many pounds of beef hung up for drying, it was in 
use most of the year. 

Our white frame house was on a slight rise of ground. about 
one-fourth of a mile south of the railroad. Two small windows 
in the big room were crowded with little faces when it was train 
time, and even adults stopped work to see the train go by. We 
scraped off the frost with spoons and cleared the glass with our 
warm tongues. The trains were an event; with them we traveled 
beyond the horizon. 

Our weekly baking was done in the out-of-door oven. A weekly 
supply for our family consisted of about twelve large round loaves 
of bread, a goodly number of coffee cakes, and several pies. When 
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the oven was properly heated, the coals and cinders were raked out, 
and the oven wiped with a dry mop. The raised bread, each 
loaf in a grass basket Grandfather had made for the purpose, was 
brought from the kitchen, taken from its basket, placed on a 
smooth wooden shovel, and tossed into the oven for an hour. The 
loaves filled about half the oven. Coffee cakes and pies were put 
in when the bread had been in thirty minutes. 

Our flour was obtained from our own grain. Two or three times 
a year several bags of wheat and a small quantity of rye were 
taken to the mill to be ground into flour. It was an all-day trip 
and a gala day for one or two of the small children who accom- 
panied Father. Our ox team, Buck and Bright, big-eyed deliberate 
trustworthy animals, was yoked and ready to start at daybreak. 
Mother having braided our hair, we put on our ruffled sunbonnets 
and were off. Sitting on the spring seat, with Father cracking his 
whip and shouting “Gee Buck” and “Haw Bright,” was a thrill 
that no Rolls Royce could give today. The grist was unloaded 
at Cross Plains, six miles away. We watched the water wheel 
as the great stones ground our wheat into flour. The miller was 
paid in toll taken from the flour, middlings, and bran. 

We arrived home feeling as if we had been in some foreign 
country. The bags of flour were put into the attic; the middlings 
and bran were fed to the hogs and cattle. We had not heard of 
Pond’s Extract but as we grew older we used bran for washing our 
hands to make them soft and white. We were careful not to get 
our hands or faces sunburned. When our flour got low, as it often 
did, Mother put middlings and bran with it for making bread. 
We knew that the Russian peasants ate black bread; so we did 
not tell anyone that our parents ate and liked graham bread. How 
much we do want to be in style! Mother continued to make a 
loaf or two each week, and gradually we came to like it, especially 
with honey. 

In the late sixties we acquired our first horses. From a neighbor 
we bought Fan, a speckled mare, for $40. Tom, a reddish brown, 
rather clumsy and somewhat treacherous animal, cost Father $50. 
It was with some hesitancy that we trusted ourselves to ride be- 
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hind such swift running animals. A neighbor preferred to take 
his wedding trip with his trusted ox team. I can see the young 
couple now as they sat on chairs placed in the wagon box, for 
they had no spring seat. They were off for a three-day trip to 
relatives living about ten miles away. 

In time we became fond of our horses. From Fan we raised 
three colts. Kit and Jinnie—both brown in color—made a fine 
swift team. Fan’s third colt created a sensation. No name seemed 
good enough for the lively, beautiful, gray colt. Caesar and 
Socrates were considered and rejected. Just where the boys learned 
of the swift race horse Dexter—Sea Biscuit of his day—I do not 
know, but the name Dexter was approved by the whole family. 

The farm had so many urgent needs that those of the house 
received little attention. All the sewing for the large family, in- 
cluding suits for the menfolks, was done by hand. If Mother spoke 
of the sewing that was never done, even though she worked till 
after midnight, Father looked surprised and said, “You have 
seven girls to help you, what more can you ask! ” 

Dame Fashion decreed that sunbonnets, aprons, dresses, and 
skirts must be ruffled, so all ruffles and flounces, too, were hemmed 
and gathered by hand. Strange how much happier we are if we 
can appear as fashion says we shall! Mother wanted her girls 
to be properly dressed, and she did not mind staying up late, but 
the sewing continued to pile up. She knew that sewing machines 
could be had for a price, but the suggestion never brought the 
machine. 

One beautiful summer day in 1871 an agent with a gifted 
tongue came to our house with a Florence Sewing Machine. He 
held the younger children spellbound and argued that little girls 
did love ruffles on everything and should have them. Finally 
Mother sent word to Father to come from the field a little early. 
After dinner the agent demonstrated the machine, we clamored 
_ for it, and were made glad when Father bought and paid for it. 

Now we bought unbleached muslin by the bolt for sheets, sewed 
the widths together, hemmed them on the machine, and in a few 
hours had them on the grass to bleach. The Florence Sewing 
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Machine hummed all day and into the night in order that our 
garments might be ruffled and tucked. 

Mother gave much attention to her daughters’ hair. To keep 
it growing and thick she trimmed it each month as the moon 
began growing. To cut hair when the moon was waning would 
be disastrous, we thought. When starting for school, we were 
proud of the two braids hanging down our backs plaited with 
five or seven strands and tied with bright hair ribbons. At school 
there were many remarks about them. 

The moon and the stars determined the time for much of the 
farm planting. Potatoes must be planted on Good Friday, but 
we recognized the fact that they did well if rain was sufficient. 
Beans were planted only when the moon was growing. 

There was always a field of popcorn which was the exclusive 
property of the children. When ripe, the ears were tied and hung 
in the attic to dry, and throughout the winter we had an abun- 
dance of popped corn and popcorn balls. When friends came, the 
entertainment of the evening was popping corn and pulling taffy; 
before the evening closed, we danced a quadrille or two to Father’s 
music. Our house was full of fun and laughter, and we were reluc- 
tant to have our guests leave when the clock said it was midnight. 

Our farm included most of Mud Lake, with the emphasis on 
“Mud.” It has now been drained. Muskrat houses were every- 
where. We trapped and allowed the Indians to trap. From the 
durable skins Mother made caps with ear muffs for the boys and 
for Father. These seemed never to wear out. The skins which 
we did not need were sold for 5 and 10 cents a piece. 

Waterfowl, in quantity and variety, came and went with the 
seasons. Ducks and geese furnished food for the table and feather 
beds for the family. Even the heated bricks which we took to bed 
did not make us comfortable when the thermometer dropped to 
thirty degrees below zero or more in the unheated houses of that 
day. But a feather bed on a cornhusk mattress and another one 
for cover insured perfect comfort. 

The east end of the farm lay higher than the rest of the acreage, 
and was known as the “Front Hill.” The soil was stony and 
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poor and contained many Indian arrowheads. If the Front Hill 
did not yield in crops as generously as did the remainder of the 
farm, it made up for this loss in the view it afforded. On clear 
days the state capitol at Madison and the University of Wisconsin, 
ten miles distant, were clearly visible. The first class was gradu- 
ated from the university the summer preceding my parents’ arrival 
in Dane County. 

Among my earliest recollections of the Wisconsin farm, memory 
holds the most uninteresting and wearisome task of my life. Even 
now I have a feeling of revolt when I think of the hours spent 
in the parlor bedroom, with all the shades pulled down, rocking 
the baby to keep it asleep. I was thrilled with the arrival of 
awkward little colts, of unsteady little calves associated with the 
apple orchard just coming into leaf and bloom for this was their 
playground, and of the first broods of downy chicks. All these 
meant spring and the out-of-doors. But a baby called me from 
freedom into a dark room to sit rocking, endlessly rocking, and 
a baby might appear at any season. 

There were cradles in the market that could be wound up like 
a clock to keep them rocking but they were not for our family. 
There was plenty of child labor that did not cost a cent, so why 
go to unnecessary expense. The cradles in our home were made 
by Grandfather. The body and hood were of woven willows, 
and the rockers were curved boards. The day had not yet come 
when for the good of the child there should be no rocking. 

Nowhere was the advent of spring so eagerly awaited as 
it was on our Wisconsin farm. The dwelling was too small for 
the many individuals who, crowded into it during a cold winter, 
hugged the stoves that required chunks and stumps all day long. 
Even the chores were a relief when tunnels and paths had to be 
made through the deep snow to the barn and the cattle sheds. We 
were tired of melting snow and filling the wash boiler and other 
containers with soft water, but spring rains would soon fill the 
barrels and relieve us of that dreaded task. We were even tired 
of snowball fights, making snowmen, and rolling huge snowballs. 

The twenty-first of March was a longed-for day; it meant spring 
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and the out-of-doors! Then the babbling brooks began to wash 
the crisp water cress; the early slush brought with it the bright 
hues of red and golden willows and the furry pussy willows. 

Spring had arrived indeed when Grandfather began to ex- 
amine the willows to see how freely the sap was running. When 
it was running freely, he made whistles for all of us. He also 
gathered young willows, stripped them of their bark, and laid 
them away to be used later. Usually in winter he soaked them 
in water to make them pliable and wove them into beautiful 
baskets. In 1855, the first year he was in Wisconsin, he made 
Mother a beautiful oblong workbasket, with two handles and 
an openwork standard. It is made of the finest willows and is 
still in my possession, good for another hundred years. 

The croaking of frogs may not be heavenly music, but it told 
us joyously that spring had come, and we went where there were 
no doors, no windows, and no walls. We walked to school on 
the ties and rails of the railroad but on our way home we gathered 
the colorful willows and watched for the arrival of the Easter 
anemone. The calfskin shoes that Father made for us were not 
entirely waterproof, and we cleaned and greased them, a dis- 
tasteful task, to keep them soft and looking well. Waterproof 
boots, worn only by boys and men, were generally made of cow- 
hide. It was the girls’ work to clean, grease, and polish boots for 
Father and for the boys; if they had misplaced the bootjack, we 
pulled off their boots. It seems to me as I look back that girls 
were useful things on the Wisconsin farm. 

As spring advanced, the beehives were brought from the cellar 
and placed in the garden. The bees ventured forth one by one to 
look for pollen and nectar. They visited the lovely lavender Easter 
anemone which had pushed its wooly head through the last bit 
of melting snow. When the leaves appeared, long after the flower, 
we knew that the frost was out of the ground. 

Horses looked unkempt in the spring, but vigorous use of the 
curry comb and brush replaced their long shaggy hair with sleek 
new coats. I had much practice in the care of our well-groomed 
horses. The two brothers near my age supervised the work until 
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I could clean the stables and groom the horses to their satisfaction. 
My reward for brushing the horses’ tails, cleaning their stalls, 
putting hay into the mangers, oats into the feed boxes, while the two 
boys played in the oats bin, was a fixed number of rides around 
the straw pile on Tom’s back. We had no saddle, but that was no 
hindrance since I was accustomed to ride with a surcingle. I 
wanted the rides around the stack when I had done the work, but 
they were always postponed until they had increased to more 
than 200 rounds. They are still due but not coming! 

A German family looks forward to the coming of Easter almost 
as much as it anticipates the coming of Christmas. In addition 
to the eggs provided by the family, many beautifully colored ones 
came to us from friends and neighbors. As children we thought 
the Easter rabbit had colored the eggs and hidden them in the 
garden and the yard, and there was great excitement when we 
found the nests of brightly-colored eggs. Some were tinted ‘with 
aniline dyes of many colors; others were sewed into brightly colored 
calico and boiled. The favorites were made a beautiful brown by 
boiling in onion skins. Each day for a week Mother served these 
brown-colored eggs, and they seemed to taste much better than 
ordinary ones. 

We were not regular attendants at any church or Sunday school, 
but on Easter Sunday the whole family went to the German serv- 
ice at the big Lutheran Church in the country, about four miles 
away. It was easy of access and served the large community sur- 
rounding it. Easter Sunday was the appointed time for the con- 
firmation of the children by the pastor before the entire audience. 
Rather irregularly we went to an English Sunday school at Middle- 
ton. When we had new clothes, especially new hats, we were 
eager to attend, and enjoyed especially Elder Hoyt, who took 
notice of our new dresses and hats. 

Whether we went to church or not, my parents—usually 
Father—tead a chapter from the Bible on Sunday morning with 
all the children present. After that we were allowed to do as we 
pleased. If the weather was pleasant, we played croquet or base- 
ball, usually “One Old Cat.” Indoors we played cards; we knew 
many games from “Old Maid” to “California Jack.” 
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Spring was the season for making the year’s supply of soap. 
Ten or more barrels of ashes, in the near-by shed, were dripping 
lye into containers that stood beneath. Every night two or more 
dippers of water were poured onto each barrel of ashes. When the 
lye floated an egg, it was strong enough to make soap, and then 
the great iron caldron was set onto stones near the woodpile to 
receive the accumulated scraps of fat and the cracklings of lard 
rendering. Over this the lye was poured, a fire was built under 
the caldron, and the mass was stirred almost constantly with a 
long stick. If the fat was entirely assimilated when evening came, 
Mother added a goodly amount of salt to the contents, the fire 
was allowed to die out, and the caldron was covered with boards 
and left for the night. The next morning the soap which had 
risen to the surface was cut into bars and laid onto boards in the 
attic to dry. The residue in the caldron was then cooked into 
soft jelly-like soap and put into jars and bottles. It was used in 
the kitchen and also on wash days for jeans and similar things. 

Work increased as spring continued. Vegetables, grain, and 
corn must be planted—potatoes on Good Friday, as usual. The 
large apple orchard must be pruned before there was a leaf or 
blossom in sight. A row of eight trees was planted in the orchard, 
at the back of the house, for each child. Each was proud of his 
row. A single tree of the coveted Seek-No-Further stood by itself 
in the garden, and was known as “ Mother’s Tree.” 

This was the season for the nurseryman, and our parents had 
money put aside to make special purchases. Soon after the white 
frame house was built, Father bought two Colorado blue spruces. 
These he planted near the east windows of the parlor where they 
grew large and straight. The whole family was proud of them. 

The Schusters were not outstanding farmers. Innately Father 
was a horticulturist and was interested in all the new things the 
nurseryman had. He did much grafting and was always cutting 
scions, keeping them in the cellar ready for use. In the orchard 
of eighty trees there were no less than twenty kinds of apples. 
Aside from the orchard there were trees here and there being 
tried out for their quality of fruit. For these fruits he took several 
prizes at the state fair at Madison. 
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When the nurseryman told of his wonderful Lombardy poplar, 
Father bought a dozen trees and planted them in a row near the 
railroad. They grew tall and stately, and were much admired; 
passengers on the trains watched for the “Schuster poplars.” On 
my last visit to the farm, a few years ago, these trees were stand- 
ing like sentinels as they have stood for more than seventy years. 

The nurseryman found Mother a good customer, who took great 
pride in her garden. There was always a little extra money in 
our best sugar bowl which she spent for shrubs and flowers. Thus 
she was able to buy the yellow rosebush that was planted on one 
side of the garden gate and the blush rose that was planted on the 
other side. These two rosebushes, invariably planted at the garden 
gate, were much in vogue. Mother had beautiful annuals in her 
garden and at least on one occasion she took a prize for her flowers 
displayed at the state fair. When in season, she took flowers to 
the Grange meetings. 

The item of house cleaning, an ordeal dreaded by the whole 
family, when no one was sure of a sleeping place, was always on 
the spring program. During the long winter the several wood- 
burning stoves had smoked up the rooms because of the sooty 
chimney, and the whole house needed to be whitewashed. The 
rag carpet was taken out of the parlor, aired and beaten, the floor 
scrubbed and covered with fresh straw, and the carpet again 
tacked down. The straw or cornhusks were renewed in the bed 
ticks, the mattress of the early day. Cleaning the attic one spring 
we had a great surprise! We moved the cot, and there lay a coiled 
spotted adder that measured eight feet in length. Yes, we were 
terrified! We ran out and called my oldest brother, who dis- 
posed of the adder with one shot from the old musket. For weeks 
we looked under our beds and in the corners of the room, but we 
never found any more snakes in the house. 

The ragman with his old nag, and old enclosed cart to protect 
him from sun and rain, was a regular spring caller. Our rag bag, 
always full, was weighed and its value was exchanged for milk 
pails, pans, cups, and dippers, all made of inferior tin. They were 
always being taken to the village tinner to be mended. 
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Calves, pigs, and colts arrived at this season. Clucking hens 
were set on nine or eleven eggs—the number must be odd to in- 
sure good results—and we awaited the coming of the little chicks. 
Robins, bluebirds, and meadowlarks, singing their familiar songs, 
were increasing in numbers. Bloodroot, bleeding-heart, and Jack- 
in-the-pulpit were in their accustomed places in the damp woods 
where trees were coming into leaf again. 

Cows were grazing in green pastures which meant golden 
colored butter and cream. For a while there would be no need 
to grate carrots to obtain coloring as was done for winter butter. 
Soon we had butter to sell at 15 or 20 cents a pound in trade. 
The hens were beginning to lay, and their eggs would bring as 
high as 10 cents a dozen; at times in the summer they would bring 
5 cents or less in trade. In exchange we took green unroasted 
coffee, unbleached muslin, a few hanks of thread (spools had 
not come into use), and yards of calico for dresses and aprons. 

Springtime supplied us with crisp clean water cress, the piquant 
dandelion, and the Jerusalem artichoke which grew wild and in 
abundance all over the place. We relished its potato-like tuber 
when cooked and well buttered. 

Spring rains developed into summer thunderstorms, tearing great 
gullies in the fields. These gullies were wonderful places to play 
at “churning butter” with our bare feet, by jumping up and 
down in the mud and squeezing it through our toes. If the mud 
was thick enough, we moulded it into balls, rings, dolls, and 
other designs and laid them under the trees to dry. A farm is a 
wonderful place for play as well as work! 

There are days in summer when the sun hesitates to shine and 
the clouds are driven here and there not knowing what to do or 
where to go. The wind seems to hesitate between whistling or 
blowing. Such days herald the dreaded cyclone, well known to the 
early pioneer, which takes everything in its path: grain, fences, 
houses, barns, trees, and people. During a cyclone, observed on 
the Wisconsin farm, the fury of the wind carried a cradle with 
its sleeping babe more than a mile into the branches of a tree. The 
child was found unharmed. 
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The Middle West displays the most spectacular thunder and 
lightning storms I have known. These terrifying storms made 
thriving business for the lightning-rod man. Every house and 
barn far and near was protected by lightning rods. The salesman 
was as concerned with protecting the horses and cattle as with 
making the farmer and his family secure. He sold the rod at so 
much per foot. I do not know how much those on our house and 
barn cost, but my father thought it was “an awful lot.” It seemed 
every farmer in Dane County had no less than two lightning rods 
on his premises. 

One day in 1873 I found a nest of eggs, in a depression of sand 
beside the railroad tracks, such as I had never seen. There were 
eight or ten yellowish eggs, with pliable leathery coverings, a 
little smaller than hens’ eggs. I took one of the eggs into my 
hand and tore its shell, and to my great surprise a little garter 
snake crawled out. In a few days all the snakes had hatched and 
crawled away leaving only the shells in the depression. Evidently 
the sun had hatched them. In a near-by fence post a bluebird 
had laid its eggs and reared its young for several years. As I 
looked into the nest one day, a blue racer, within two feet of my 
hand, was ready to dive into the nest for a newly hatched bird. 
I never visited the nest again. 

A neighbor had a pair of peacocks that visited our sheds every 
summer. We awaited their coming and hoped they would leave 
one or two of their beautiful feathers. On one occasion the hen 
stood on the ground, and the cock on the low-thatched shed. He 
looked regal, and we were thrilled to see his long tail resting on 
the shed, but above all we wished he would spread his tail. My 
oldest brother announced with finality, “Peacocks don’t spread 
their tails in summer!” At that moment the peacock slowly 
spread his beautiful tail feathers and stood for our admiration. 
It was a thrilling and unforgetable event. The phrase, “ Peacocks 
don’t spread their tails in summer,’ was coined then and there 
and became a familiar quotation in the Schuster family. 

My father watched the growing fields with pride. Often he 
called the family to see the grain waving gracefully in the morn- 
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ing breeze and to watch the bees gathering honey from the near-by 
fields of white clover planted especially for them. White-clover 
honey was considered the finest of bee products, and we had it in 
abundance. The field of red clover was the source of widespread 
fragrance and beauty. It was planted for a hay crop but was 
mowed rather reluctantly. I think my father enjoyed the sum- 
mer season for the beauty of growth. 

Farm children at the age of seven and eight years did some of 
the farm work as well and almost as quickly as the older mem- 
bers of the family. When the corn needed hoeing, several of 
the family went into the field and hoed out the weeds. Now and 
then the older children, to surprise and encourage the little ones, 
reached over and hoed several of their hills. We took pride in 
keeping up with the older members of the family, and with a 
little help we did keep up. ; 

The small grain ripened in July. It was watched with some 
anxiety, for the deadly chinch bug might appear suddenly and 
ruin the crop. This pest came unannounced, fastened itself to 
the ripening stalk and sucked it dry; in a few days the field be- 
came a whitened sepulcher, and the wheat was practically ruined. 
For some years the chinch bug baffled the helpless farmer. Every 
child in the family knew the sign of its presence. 

The marshes about Mud Lake were filled with wild strawberries 
that in fragrance and flavor out-classed all cultivated strawber- 
ries I have known. We gathered milk pails full of this delicious 
fruit, and the berries that were not eaten fresh were preserved 
for the winter. That wild strawberry preserve was, like the fresh 
fruit, in a class by itself. Picking strawberries in the tall grass, 
wet with the morning dew, meant getting wet from our feet up, 
but we did not mind for there were no snakes warm enough to 
crawl about that early in the day and the sun would soon dry 
our wet clothes. 

Red raspberries, we called them “rawsberries,” grew every- 
where at the edge of wood lots. They are a genteel fruit; no sharp 
forbidding thorns, no stooping over in wet grass, no hulls to re- 
move. They were delicious with or without sugar. We did not 
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like to gather the prickly wild gooseberries but we liked to eat 
them when cooked. 

Near the house there was one large choke-cherry tree. The 
ripened fruit hung in long, deep purple racemes. In appearance 
the fruit was most inviting, but so astringent that whistling was 
out of the question after tasting it. We enjoyed introducing our 
unsuspecting friends to this attractive looking fruit. 

Ripening grain brought busy days and weeks and long summer 
hours. At five o'clock we were up and doing. Chores were always 
on the program. The horses must be fed hay and oats and given 
water. Four or five cows must be milked before they could be 
turned out to pasture. Among the Germans the task of milking 
belonged to the women folks just as much as dishwashing. Noth- 
ing could have persuaded my father to milk a cow nor did he 
degrade his sons by having them do it. 

Breakfast was a heavy meal: corn bread, fried sausage or salt 
pork; lots of potatoes, hashed and fried in the flat-bottomed iron 
kettle—brought to America when the Schusters emigrated—and 
coffee. On Sunday mornings the main part of the breakfast was 
coffee-cake baked in the out-of-door oven the day before. 

Twilight group singing often closed the long busy day, and 
then it was bedtime. Sleep was ours except during the hot, swelter- 
ing nights of the Middle West when we were compelled to seek 
rest in the yard where the humming mosquitoes were more endur- 
able than the suffocating heat in our sleeping rooms. 

After the railroad was extended to Prairie du Chien, a steady 
stream of tramps came and went, from spring until early winter. 
Usually they came singly, and all but a very few were men. A 
tramp was anyone who traveled on foot. In the spring and sum- 
mer they were going west hoping to obtain work in the harvest 
fields; some were bound for California and the gold fields. In 
autumn and winter, most of the travel was eastward, and many 
were going to Chicago. Our house, so near the railroad, attracted 
many to our door for food and shelter. Often Mother fed ten 
to fifteen tramps in a week. The rule of the house was that no 
one should go away hungry from our door. If a tramp stayed all 
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night, he slept in the hay mow. Once in a while, to our great 
delight, a man with a monkey stopped and while he played his 
jew’s-harp or his accordian, the monkey danced. Occasionally a 
man with a trained bear came by, but we were afraid of the bear 
in spite of his chains. 

The certificate of membership in the Patrons of Husbandry, 
number 208, in Grange number 85, which indicates that my par- 
ents joined on December 18, 1875, is in my possession. Though 
summer was a busy season, they always attended the Grange meet- 
ing, for it meant much to both of them. Its object was the 
advancement of the agricultural classes, and wherever it existed 
the conditions of the farmer and his family were improved. No 
Grange could be organized with less than fifteen members, four 
of whom must be women. There were regular monthly meetings, 
and every member was expected to know the organization’s aims. 
It urged buying for cash which pleased my father greatly as it 
was his principle to pay cash for all his purchases. The exchange 
of ideas on farming was one of its greatest benefits for the dis- 
cussions it provoked. It had excellent programs of singing and 
speaking, stressed education, and also established libraries and 
reading circles for its members. Those who belonged were largely 
English, German, Swiss, and American-born citizens. 

The Grange fostered a pleasant social life among the farm 
folk, culminating in the annual Harvest Home Supper in Septem- 
ber, open only to members, and in an oyster supper during the 
less-busy winter. Since children were not allowed at these gather- 
ings, the first question we asked upon the return of our parents 
was, “ What did you have to eat? Did you have oyster soup? ” 
We knew that oysters were cooked only in the months that had 
“R” in their spellings, and we looked forward to September. 

When sumac-covered hillslopes were a blaze of color, and trees 
had changed their green to gold and red, it was autumn. Blue- 
gtay haze in the sky, soothing monotonous droning of bees and 
beetles, pleasant warmth of the sun, leaves falling one by one 
into still waters: all these were unmistakable signs that Indian sum- 
mer, loveliest days of the year, had come. We longed to saunter 
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in the fields and woods in these fleeting colorful days when 
robins were nightly massing in great numbers in the branches 
of the trees to start suddenly to a warmer clime; when thousands 
of monarch butterflies were beautiful in their flight southward; 
and when ducks and geese were starting leisurely on their journey 
homeward. 

Mud Lake and the near-by grain and cornfields were a resting 
and feeding station of the wild game on its long route. The mal- 
lards, canvasbacks, and teal were plentiful and easily taken on 
the lake. These were good both in flesh and feathers. Pigeons 
were good eating but were too pleniful and too easily secured to 
be very interesting. We brought them home by the dozens just for 
the fun of shooting them. Hunters shot and sold quail by the 
hundreds. 

There was a thrill in bagging Canada geese and snow geese. 
Although they flew high, we knew the Canada geese by their 
V-shaped formation. Their leader, always an old gander, sounded 
his “ honk-honk” almost continuously when in flight. We heard 
many flocks in the evening, but these did not stop in our corn- 
fields. The Canada geese, grayish in color with lighter under 
parts, measured two and one-half to three feet from tip to tip. 
The pure white snow geese were a little smaller than the Canada 
geese. No hunting season was a success, and no hunter was satis- 
fied unless a few of these geese were bagged. 

As the odd girl in the family, I was permitted now and then 
to go on a hunt with the boys. If on a goose hunt, we were in 
the cornfields long before the eastern sun colored the dull gray 
clouds resting on the horizon. We hid inside the corn shock with 
the old musket sticking out and ready to pour its charge into the 
first flock that came. They usually lighted cautiously in the field 
at dawn and began feeding. At a favorable moment one of us 
pulled the trigger, and often a Canada goose or two lay lifeless 
in the field. It was a thrill to go home with them. 

The breast of the bird is solidly packed with the finest feathers, 
and closest to the breast is the silky down. These goose feathers 
were used for pillows and for feather beds, the latter being 
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especially needed during the extremely cold Midwestern winters. 

While in the process of ripening, many bushels of apples, espe- 
cially russets, were used for pies and sauce. Without our good 
grandmother, whose hands were never idle, many more tasks 
would have fallen to the children. Because we had no apple 
peeler, she peeled bushels of apples, the family requiring a peck 
or more a day, she said. We usually had them twice daily in some 
form. Only the hardiest apples were put into the cellar but even 
these did not keep well; many bushels were peeled, cored, cut 
into slices, strung on cords, and hung in the attic to dry. These 
supplied us with good sauce, and with the addition of lemon we 
enjoyed excellent pies. 

Small fruits such as crabapples, strawberries, plums, and cur- 
rants were preserved in two- and three-gallon crocks. When 
tomatoes first appeared, it was some time before they were con- 
sidered food for the table. They were called “love apples” and 
“apples of Paradise.” Grapes we ate mostly as they ripened; 
rarely could we keep any until the holidays. Except for the few 
used for pies, all the pumpkins were fed to the cattle. 

Potatoes in abundance, about eighty bushels, had to be put into 
the cellar before they were touched by frost since they were 
used three times a day. Hot potato salad, potato soup, potato 
pancakes, and potato bread gave variety to our potato fare. Dresses, 
aprons, white petticoats, and “boiled shirts” required much home- 
made starch. This involved grating potatoes and wringing the 
pulp out of the water. After the starch had settled in the pan, 
the water was carefully drained off and the starch was allowed 
to dry. 

The large barrel of sauerkraut, always in the cellar before 
Thanksgiving Day, called for much cabbage. It was enjoyed, by 
the whole family, and before the spring had passed the barrel was 
empty. 

With much anticipation we awaited the day when we would 
take the honey from the beehives. On a cold October morning 
we dug holes, a little smaller than the bottom of the hives, about 
fifteen inches deep. Into these holes we put small pieces of pine 
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dipped into sulphur, lighted them, and set a beehive over each 
hole. Benumbed and helpless the bees fell into the pit and died. 
The combs, filled mostly with white-clover honey, were cut from 
the hives and were ready for use. Two or three hives of bees 
which were to be used the next spring, however, were kept through 
the winter in the cellar. Wild bees deposited their delicious honey 
in hollow trees. We gathered it on cold days when the bees 
could not fly and could not sting us since such bees were 
truly wild. Many pounds of wild honey were added to our supply 
which was used as a sugar substitute in sweetening as well as for 
corn bread and griddlecakes. White sugar cost 15 cents a pound, 
and brown sugar was only a little less. 

Hogs fattened on fallen acorns, which they preferred to corn, 
were sold in the autumn. They weighed from 300 to 400 pounds 
each, and we received from $1.25 to $1.50 per hundred weight. 
In the San Francisco Chronicle (February 3, 1943), the quotation 
on hogs was $16.50 per hundred weight. Each autumn, if he had 
them to spare, Father also marketed one or two head of cattle 
at from $10 to $15 a head. 

In early November, 1873, a letter came from Rochester, New 
York, saying that my mother’s father was very ill. In the eighteen 
years that she had lived in Wisconsin she had not visited her 
people. She wanted to go, but where would the money come 
from? Father said that she must go and that he would see about 
the money. Since this was the hog-selling season, all the fattened 
hogs, numbering eighteen, were driven to Middleton the follow- 
ing day. Their sale produced enough money for the round trip 
and left a few dollars for emergency. 

The oldest child that could travel free was selected to accom- 
pany Mother. As I was ten years old but was small for my age, 
I proved to be the lucky one. The day of departure was full of 
excitement. Riding on a train was an event, and the distance we 
were to travel was almost unheard of. A few clothes and a hat 


were borrowed for me from other members of the family. After } 


our good-byes were said, Kit and Jinnie, hitched to the light 
wagon, took us to Madison. Father bought the ticket and left 
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us in the station as he had to drive ten miles to reach the farm. 
We boarded the train at nine o'clock that evening, and we ate 
our meals en route from the generous lunch box brought from 
home. I enjoyed being on the train, but its swaying and trembling 
scared me. I recall Niagara’s mighty and turbulent water as it 
rushed over the Falls. The train moved more slowly then, and I 
was filled with fear. 

The month spent in the suburbs of Rochester was a round of 
pleasure for me. In retrospect my visit to the Erie Canal, where 
the Schusters had left the boat in 1848 to locate in Rochester, 
looms big. The visit proved a great satisfaction to Mother and 
to her relatives. Her only sister, even after much questioning, 
did not know her. “This,” said the brother, “is your sister 
Barbara from Wisconsin.” In silence they wept. 

On leaving for home my cousins gave me a large basket, well 
covered. It contained two guinea hens. The conductors seemed 
to enjoy them even if now and then a raucous call came from the 
basket. They thrived and multiplied on the Wisconsin farm, and 
we liked them in spite of their noise. 

One week in autumn was given over to supplying the family 
with meat for winter, spring, and summer. The butcher from 
the village came for several days and killed, dressed, and cut up 
two or three hogs.. He made head cheese and 200 or more 
sausages of various kinds. A barrel of pork was preserved in 
brine—not relished by the children. The hams, shoulders, and 
bacon were hung in the smokehouse for curing, and the fat was 
rendered into many gallons of lard. Cutting and rendering lard 
was distinctly the girls’ work, and we were not keen about doing it. 
The week of butchering kept the house in a mess till the job 
was finished. 

A beef, easily disposed of, was killed a little later. Some of 
it was smoked and some was kept frozen for use through the 
winter and spring. The tallow was made into candles. We used 
from fifteen to twenty dozen a year, which for a long time was 
our only source of light. When kerosene lamps came into use, 
they. were used sparingly because kerosene cost about 15 cents a 
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gallon whereas our tallow cost us nothing. To beautify our lamps 
we cut red flannel in the shape of hearts and stars and put them 
into the kerosene oil. 

Autumn closed the pressing farm work, but grubbing was ever 
an unfinished job. With shorter days and longer evenings the 
social activities of the community increased. The weekly singing 
school for grown-ups was a pleasant social affair. Surprise parties 
were welcome entertainment. They were arranged by a group of 
young persons who decided on a home to be surprised and listed 
and apportioned the menu. When the evening arrived, two or 
three sleighs picked up the crowd. With abundant refreshments, 
followed by such games as post office, charades, statuary, group 
singing and dancing, we enjoyed the evening. 

Thanksgiving Day seemed to close the door of autumn and 
open the door of winter. As a feast day, it was anticipated whether 
spent at home or with Aunt Karolina and her seven boys. In our 
home the bird, in the plural, was usually taken from our flock 
of chickens; we raised very few turkeys. One year Mother stuffed 
the ribs of a young pig and baked them in the out-of-door oven, 
where also the pies were baked. Aunt Karolina, her husband, and 
boys added to a dozen or more Schusters disposed of the succulent 
spare ribs, dressing, mashed potatoes, and pumpkin pie—we called 
it “punken pie”—and the many other good things. This fine 
dinner was long remembered. 


{TO BE CONCLUDED} 
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Documents 


The Murder of Thibault, the Trader 


white settler, Joseph Thibault, who began to trade among 

the Winnebago in the Turtle Creek region about 1824. 
Old Joe was a French Canadian with two Indian wives. In 1836 
he was living on the site of present-day Beloit, and in that same 
year sold his claim of “three looks” of land to Caleb Blodgett 
from Vermont for $200. With his two wives and several children, 
Thibault moved to the south shore of Lake Koshkonong, where 
he disappeared during the winter of 1838-39. 

The people living near Koshkonong were convinced that Thi- 
bault had been murdered by his younger wife and his son, and a 
history of Rock County published in 1856 gave the facts of the 
crime very briefly." Then in 1908 another county history furnished 
more details including a short account by Lucien B. Caswell, one 
of the pioneers on Lake Koshkonong, who as a boy lived near 
Thibault’s place. Caswell began his account thus: 


I knew Thibault (Tebo), the Indian trader, well. He had two log 
cabins about a mile and a half above the mouth of Lake Koshkonong 
on the south side. He was a Frenchman with two Indian wives, one 
quite old, the other about thirty and very attractive. Thibault was, I 
should judge, about fifty, quite tall and slender. He kept a stock of 
goods suitable for his trade with the Indians, such as blankets, ammuni- 
tion, traps and other articles, which he exchanged with the Indians for 
their furs. He was said to be a fur buyer for Solomon Juneau, of Mil- 
waukee, and well off, and we always found him honest and exerting a 
good influence among the Indians.” 


Late in his long life, Caswell wrote his reminiscences, and a 
copy of this manuscript, a most valuable source for Wisconsin 
pioneer history, was given to the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
in 1936 by his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Caswell Perry. This 


B« has for long cherished the memory of its first known 


1 George W. Ogden of Milton near the foot of Lake Koshkonong supplied the facts in 
Orrin Guernsey and Josiah H. Willard, History of Rock County... (Janesville, 1856), 42. 
See also Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 6:423-24 (1872). 

2 William Fiske Brown, ed., Rock County, Wisconsin (Chicago, 1908), 1:129. 
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manuscript contains more details of the Thibault crime than ever 
before printed, including the testimony of a boy who witnessed 
the murder. We are grateful to Mrs. Zida C. Ivey of Fort Atkin- 
son for having called her grandfather’s reminiscences to our atten- 
tion. We have corrected minor slips in spelling and made the 
capitalization uniform. 

THE EDITORS 


FROM MR. CASWELL’S REMINISCENCES * 


THIS FRENCH TRADER, Thebault kept a small stock of goods most 
needed by the Indians, which he exchanged with them for their furs, 
at no doubt an enormous profit. He was however, square in his deal. 
He never sold them whiskey, perhaps he dare not, for with a few 
drinks, they were sure to lose their heads, and might be as likely 
to kill him, as a big horned buck. It would matter but little to an 
Injun when under the influence of liquor which it was. But Thebault 
having his way in all his deal, the Indians were afraid to differ with 
him. He had like most of the French traders, two wives. One a squaw 
some older than he was, and another a very bright young woman, as 
smart and sharp a squaw as I ever saw. 

Unfortunately, for the trader, he had a son Frank, about twenty- 
five years old, who was as reckless and unreliable as his father was 
honest and reliable. He was about the age of the young wife, and 
probably gave her more attention than she received from the elder 
Thebault. Finally the winter of 1838-9 came on, the lake was frozen 
over and the marshes about the traders quarters closed, and very little 
was heard of the Thebault family, till towards spring, the absence 
of the head of the family was noted, as no one seemed to know his 
whereabouts. The remainder of the family were still in possession of 
the two log houses, but were little seen. Rumors were afloat, that foul 
play had in some way disposed of the senior member for no intelli- 
gent story gave account or reason for his strange disappearance. The 
family gave out that the last seen of him, he was going towards a 
thicket, on the border of a marsh. Frank finally came to our house and 


® Pages 20-22. 
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with hangdog countenance, told of his disappearance. The country 
was greatly aroused, far and near people came for a great distance 
to aid in a search for his body, for little doubt existed as to his fate. 
No real discovery however was made that pointed to a rational con- 
clusion. 

There was one story told some months afterwards by a small boy 
by the name of Leveck, a half breed, who lived at that time with the 
family. He stated that Frank and the young wife wanted to move 
away and go among the Indians west of the Mississippi River; while 
the old people did not want to go, though the old lady was willing 
to go if the others concluded to. That one evening they made the 
boy go to bed quite early. He did not go to sleep, but kept an eye out, 
for he was afraid something unusual was contemplated. That about 
midnight, they threw a blanket over the boy’s head, supposing he was 
asleep. He removed the blanket till he could see what they were 
doing, and he saw them strike the old man with a hatchet several 
blows, till apparently he was dead. 

They then carried him out and that was the last he saw of the 
body. To corroborate this story, the bones of a man were finally found 
in the thicket a half mile from the house on the border of the marsh. 
No arrests however were made and the crime dropped out of mind. 
Frank and the two women however, soon packed up their goods and 
wild rice held in store, and moved away, sending the little Levex 
{sic} boy to his father, who lived somewhere near the four lakes, 
now Madison. It was not till long after the Thebault family had gone, 
that the boy told this story, fearing he said to do so, before they 
moved away, as he was afraid they would kill him if he did. 











Book Notes 


The United States, 1865-1900; A Survey of Current Literature with 
Abstracts of Unpublished Dissertations. Edited by Curtis Wis- 
well Garrison ... (Rutherford B. Hayes—Lucy Webb Hayes Foun- 
dation, Fremont, Ohio, 1944-45, 2 vols. Pp. ix, 177; vii, 453. 
$1.00 to libraries; 50 cents to members and students.) 

Dr. Garrison and his staff are placing every historian, amateur and 
professional, deeply in their debt, for they are making it easily possible 
for the busiest to keep abreast of a major part of the stream of 
scholarly research and writing. This Survey is a labor saving device 
comparable in its field to the cotton gin, the mechanical reaper, and 
the delicatessen. No longer must the historian laboriously try to read 
and digest every book published in this part of the field, or hurry to 
the library every quarter to scan the book reviews in the journals 
of history and literature. Here, in one volume for each year, he will 
find critical appraisals of every significant book, article, and thesis 
produced during the year, which touches upon the period 1865-1900. 
In a few evenings of pleasant reading before his fire he can get a 
panoramic view of the progress that has been made, the new spear 
heads thrust into territory formerly held by historical ignorance, the 
advance posts that have been consolidated into a solid front. The 
time and energy thus saved may now be turned into productive scholar- 
ship and hasten the progress of our forces everywhere. 

Within its limits this annual Survey is good and promises to be- 
come even better. Its coverage is very nearly complete, the individuals 
selected to appraise each book or article are capable, and the appraise- 
ments or reviews are certainly of a much higher average excellence 
than is to be found elsewhere. The materials covered are not limited 
to traditional history but extend to all the aspects of American life 
including politics, economics, education, religion, art, and literature. 

The only serious criticism that can be leveled against the Survey 
concerns its self-imposed limitation to materials touching upon the 
period 1865-1900. One can understand why this period was chosen, 
which in no way changes the fact that it is a glaringly artificial seg- 
ment to be selected for such praiseworthy treatment. It permits the 
inclusion in the Swrvey of all general works on American life and 
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history as a whole, and the editors manage to bring in many others 
that impinge upon the selected years by the narrowest of margins, 
but obviously the mass of writings that do not touch upon the magic 
period are not included. Consequently the values which it has as 
pointed out in the beginning are incomplete, sadly incomplete. Worst 
of all, it covers so much of the field that no other organization is 
likely to be tempted to bring out supplementary surveys that would 
make the coverage of the field complete. It gives us only half a loaf 
while precluding the possibility that the other half is likely ever 
to be produced. 
Wisconsin Historical Society BENTON H. WILCOX 


Centennial History of the Wisconsin Baptist State Convention. By 
EDGAR L. KILLAM. (Wisconsin Baptist State Convention, 1944. 
Printed by the Oconomowoc Enterprise. Pp. 189. $1.00.) 

In arrangement the volume follows a chronological scheme, first 
sketching early background, the pioneer ministers, early churches, 
formation of the first association, and finally the organization of the 
convention. In general the history is organized around the convention 
which is the central trunk supporting many important side branches. 
It is these “special interests” that add greatly to the importance of 
the work for the general historical field. The treatment of Baptist 
educational efforts seems especially well done. 

Several references to Indians add interest for the general student. 
Mention is made that the first Baptist church in Wisconsin was that 
of the Brothertown Indians, originally from New England, from 
whence they came to Oneida County, New York. When they migrated 
westward in 1828, pastor and church moved; the shepherd did not 
desert his flock. 

The temperance issue is mentioned, but one wishes it might have 
been more fully treated. This same critisism can be leveled against 
the treatment of the slavery controversy (pp. 2, 25, 31). The dis- 
ruptive elements as represented in the Free Baptist (as opposed to 
slave) mission society created many problems for the churches. The 
author states: “This was not a controversy peculiar to Wisconsin 
although it did seem more bitter here than elsewhere.” Just what 
elements did the Baptists contribute to this dissemination of the seeds 
of liberty? Wisconsin some ten years later in the period of opposition 
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to the Fugitive Slave Law was to show a very much aroused spirit. 
Reference is made to the Civil War, and one resolution is quoted 
from the 1861 annual of the convention. An immediately following 
resolution which heatedly condemns slavery in no uncertain terms 
the author would have done well to have quoted. It is as follows: 


Resolved, That slavery having wickedly drawn the sword to compel a 
change of the Constitution, in order to carry itself all over Mexico and 
Central America, if it shall utterly perish by the sword before this war 
terminates, it would but fulfill the just judgment of a righteous God, 
making even the wrath of man to praise Him, and restraining the re- 
mainder of that wrath, which in its madness and folly would overthrow 
the best government upon earth. (Minutes... Wisconsin Baptist State 
Convention... 1861, 9) 


Many of the points one expects are covered. These include the 
convention’s opposition to government support of sectarian Indian 
schools; ordination standards; Bible translation and the relation of the 
Wisconsin convention to the Baptist bodies formed to prepare Baptist 
versions of the Scriptures. The convention has brought a ministry of 
service to many national and racial groups including the Poles, Ger- 
mans, Swedes, Norwegians, Italians, and Negroes. 

A few errors were noted. The Rev. Peter Conrad attended the 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution (now Colgate) not 
Hamilton College (p. 149). The index although good does not men- 
tion either temperance or slavery. 

The volume is well printed, and the illustrations add considerable 
interest. It will be used by historical societies throughout the country, 
and should be a handy volume for many aspects of one denomination’s 
influence on the life and society of Wisconsin. 

Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
Colgate Uniwersity EDWARD C. STARR » 


Against the Current: The Life of Karl Heinzen (1809-80). By CARL 
WITTKE. (University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Illinois, 
1945. Pp. x, 342. $3.75.) 

Some years before his death in 1880 Karl Heinzen made a collec- 
tion of his publications—some of them autobiographical—and of his 
contributions to other magazines than his own, and he had carefully 
preserved his correspondence, records of his business affairs, and the 
original drafts of his articles and lectures. It was in this way that he 
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hoped to gain from posterity a recognition of his long struggle for 
human freedom, a recognition which for various reasons had been 
denied him in his lifetime. And it is an opportunity for an unbiased 
judgment of Heinzen’s life and work that the present volume by 
Professor Wittke has at last supplied. With the Heinzen record as a 
starting point he has made a widespread search for additional material 
and has himself read whatever has a bearing on Heinzen. The result 
is a staggering mass of information, parts of which he found it neces- 
sary to omit in order to keep his volume within bounds. 

Of its thirteen chapters the first five give us the life of Heinzen 
in chronological sequence, and the sixth, Heinzen the Man, is a 
character study ending with a three-page summary. This looks as if 
the work might have been planned to consist of two parts, the first 
dealing with Heinzen’s life and character and the second (chap- 
ters 7-12) with his activity as a reformer. Chapter 13 (The Closing 
Years) which would normally have stood at the end of the strictly 
biographical chapters (1 to 6) now serves rather inadequately to bind 
the two parts together. 

As for the book itself, there are two things that call for a tribute 
to the author. One is his ability to handle all this mass of information 
by using the details where they count, and the other is his eminently 
readable style. He takes the position of an impartial observer, which 
one expects of a good historian. But he speaks of his book as a biog- 
raphy, and here the rules are, after all, somewhat different. For in 
a biography it is not so much the events that are important but the 
individual himself, not so much what he did as, being the kind of 
person he was, how he came to do it. 

When we consider Heinzen from this point of view, we find that 
from the beginning to the end of his life he was an abnormally self- 
centered individual. Such a one will live in an unreal world, will find 
it hard to codperate with others or even to get along with them in 
peace, and will find fault with them if things go wrong. A conspicuous 
example of the injustice involved in such a course was the low opinion 
he had of Lincoln throughout the Civil War because he did not at 
once march into the Southern states and compel them to free the 
slaves. He had no conception of the impossibility of such action at 
that time, not only in view of the South, but of the North as well. 
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Even after Lincoln’s assassination he wrote an epigram, of which 
the last two lines, in translation, were these: 


You were punished for what was not your fault 
And won renown for what you never did. 


Heinzen had many fine traits, of which the book we are discussing 
will inform the reader in detail, and in concluding it is only fair 
that we should allow him to speak for himself, as he does in his 
autobiographical work entitled Erlebtes. 


There is no position in the world that I should care to secure or occupy 
at the cost of sacrificing one iota of my principles or my character. And 
anyone who knows the world, and especially the world of the revolution- 
ary, knows that this means renouncing every position except that which 
I occupy in my own person and which therefore I owe to myself. Just be- 
cause I am a genuine revolutionary I shall never as such occupy a position 
which could be an object of ambition. For a genuine revolutionary is 
always that, and particularly toward his own party. It needs to be told 
the truth, possibly even more than its opponent, and can bear it per- 
haps even less.... 

I know that no one who has ever spoken the name of Freedom has been 
more sincere in his intentions or been more unselfishly devoted to it 
than I have. But no German champion of Freedom has ever been attacked 
with such vulgarity by “his own party” or so shamefully slandered as 
I have been. Yet this has neither discouraged nor confused me. Suffering 
the enmity of the stupid and the base has given me the strength to endure 
it. I have even reached the point where I feel uneasy if for a while I 
had not suffered degradation or abuse. I feel as if I must somehow have 
given stupidity or meanness a reason for sparing me....And yet I have 
remained what I was, and have lost neither my sense of humor nor my 
purpose. 


Madison J. J. SCHLICHER 


Charles Schreiner, General Merchandise: The Story of a Country Store. 
By J. EvetTrs HALEY. Illustrated by H. D. Bugbee. (Texas State 
Historical Association, Austin, 1944. Pp. x, 73. $3.50.) 

This book bears two titles on its cover jacket. One indicates it is 
the life story of a country store, and the other that it is a skeletonized 
biography of the store’s owner. Likewise the cover jacket sketch and 
the drawing on page x suggests that once customers took time in the 
store to whittle and spit upon the stove in quiet meditation. The 
reader, however, burrows through the text hoping almost in vain 
to find a bed of fine shavings in which to imbed his feet, and for 
the sizzle of tobacco juice spat against the stove. Likewise he begins 
to wonder what it was that created the smell of the store which 


_ the author tells his reader was there. 
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In a rather compact narrative Mr. Haley traces the growth of the 
Schreiner country store from December 24, 1869, when Charles 
Schreiner opened his house for business in the Hill Country of 
Texas, down to date. The third Schreiner now has charge of the store, 
and it has grown into a considerable mercantile establishment. Charles 
Schreiner’s life story is characteristic of that of scores of his fellow 
Alsatians who came to America and its golden mercantile opportu- 
nities. Most all of these immigrants worked their way into the back 
country at the middle of the nineteenth century or just after the 
Civil War. They either formed profitable friendships with established 
merchants in the larger cities, or they had relatives there who were 
willing to back them in their subsequent business ventures. In 
Schreiner’s case he received backing from August Faltin, who was 
located at Comfort, Texas. 

The author discusses the Schreiner store’s beginning under the 
heading “ Customers’ Accounts.” After a brief glance into the account 
books, he takes a more personal tack and discusses the store’s busi- 
ness and business methods by giving attention to its customers. Among 
the customers there was humanity of every cast and die. There were 
the ragged old standbys who ambled in to get their rations and annual 
supply of calico, jeans, and unbleached domestic, and there were the 
scoundrels who exploited every merchant. One of the latter was that 
highly imaginative wit who bargained with Captain Schreiner for a 
wagon and pair of mules to go into the “fur” business. A month 
later he wrote from the Indian Territory that “I’ve gone this fur. If 
you don’t think I’ve gone fur enough, I'll go further.” Mr. Haley's 
critical readers will want to ask if there was not a fine set of 
Schreiner books, as he says there was in his note of acknowledgments, 
and were they so barren of vital material relating to the store’s history? 
Were there no long strings or files of customers’ notes? What were 
the invoice books like? Where did Schreiner buy his goods, and where 
did he sell his produce? What were the credit and general business 
terms? The author could have given real body to his book without 
any injury to his narrative by a more thorough and imaginative use 
of the store’s papers. 

Mr. Haley can write in a charming narrative style, but his objec- 
tivity is destroyed by adulation heaped upon his subject. Too, the 
ribs of private economic and political philosophy stick through 
the hide of his text. In a page of acknowledgments the author lists 
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his sources, but these are unclassified. The drawings by Harold Bugbee 
are good, and the format is unusually attractive. The index is full 
enough, but the text is too meager a canapé of what is undoubtedly 
a rich chapter in the social history of the Southwest. 

University of Kentucky THOMAS D. CLARK 


Norwegian-American Studies and Records, Volume 14. Edited by 
Theodore C. Blegen. (Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion, Northfield, Minnesota, 1944. Pp. viii, 264. $2.00.) 

It is always a pleasure to receive the annual volume of the Nor- 
wegian-American Studies and Records, because it is invariably filled 
with valuable contributions to our American history. This volume 
is no exception; in fact, it contains so many good things that it is 
quite impossible to review all of them in the limited space allotted 
to me. 

The first article, “A Migration of Skills,” by Professor Kenneth 
Bjork gives an impressive picture, statistically, of the great contribu- 
tion made by Norwegian engineer emigrants to the building of 
America. They brought with them not only fine young manhood, but 
a thorough training in various lines of engineering. This was a great 
gift to America, indeed, because our country was expanding so fast 
that skilled technicians were at a big premium. Of the several thou- 
sand engineers educated in Norway, Bjork finds that about one-fourth 
left for America upon graduation. 

“Behind the Scenes of Emigration” is an article of rare merit, 
showing how the people of Norway a hundred years ago were dis- 
cussing and preparing for the great migration which brought so many 
hundred thousands of them to America. This theme consists mainly 
of seven letters collected by T. C. Blegen and written by Johan R. 
Reierson, the editor of a small newspaper in Kristianssand in the 
extreme southern part of Norway. In 1843 Mr. Reierson set out like 
another Joshua to take a look at the promised land. He made a thor- 
ough job of inspection, traveling more than 4,000 miles through the 
Middle West and Southwest of the United States. In these letters 
we see a new nation in the making. Our own Wisconsin is just com- 
ing into life with scattered log cabins hidden among the trees, and 
our capital city a very small and dirty village set on a hilltop. Minne- 
sota is still untouched by white man’s march of progress, but Missouri 
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is busy outfitting caravans to the very distant paradises of the Pacific 
Coast. As each new region visited seemed better than the last, Reier- 
son chose Texas, just emerging from its troubled boyhood. The 
next year he brought over the first company of Norwegian settlers 
in Texas. 

Reierson is an excellent writer, and his letters are a good interpre- 
tation of the hopes, struggles, and efforts animating countless numbers 
of his countrymen in their quest for freedom and independence in a 
new land across the sea. 

Among the many good papers in this volume is a highly informative 
report by Professor B. H. Narveson about Norwegian academies or 
high schools in America. He gives a list of 75 Norwegian Lutheran 
academies with their total enrollment and list of masters. The total 
cost of the buildings alone amounts to more than $4,500,000, not 
including the many colleges. This shows a very great interest in the 
education‘and religious training of the young. 

I regretfully pass up the other meritorious articles in the volume, 
but I must add a word about Jacob Hodnefield’s annual bibliography. 
Each year one can here find a complete list of all new writings per- 
taining to Norwegian-American history. In the present volume he 
lists almost 100 titles. 


Ephraim H. R. HOLAND 


Bear Tales; Wisconsin Narratives of Bears, Wild Hogs, Honey, 
Lumberjacks and Settlers. By CHARLES E. BROWN. (Wisconsin 
Folklore Society, Madison, 1944. Pp. 6. $0.30.) 

Paul Bunyan Classics; Authentic Original Stories Told in the Old Time 
Logging Camps of the Wisconsin Pimeries. By CHARLES E. 
BROWN. (Wisconsin Folklore Society, Madison, 1945. Pp. 7. 
$0.30.) 

Mr. Brown has added two more booklets to the two dozen or so 
he had written over a long period of time. They are fine little stories 
to tell around the campfire, but some of them are well known already, 
and none of them is carefully documented. 


In 1851 Mrs. Rebecca Shepherd published at Racine, Wisconsin, 
Dr. J. S. Shepherd’s Journal of Travel across the Plains to California, 
and Guide to the Future Emigrant. The only known copy of this 
little book is in the Rollins Collection in New York. Mr. George 
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Langlois of Placerville, California, has therefore done a bibliographical 
service in reprinting the Guide (Placerville, 1945. Pp. ii, 45. $5.00). 


The Inauguration of Carey Croneis as the Fifth President of Beloit 
College, a Bulletin issued by the college in January, 1945 (Beloit, 
64 pp.), contains the details of the inaugural, the luncheon, and the 
afternoon programs. The invocation, the charges to the president, 
the honorary degree rituals, the greetings brought from other colleges 
and universities and the talks at the presentation of the Gurley Col- 
lections, the list of delegates and committee members are contained 
in this booklet. A full-page portrait of the new president, pictures 
of other participating personages, as well as attractive outdoor scenes 
taken during the day’s ceremonies relieve the somewhat austere format 
of this carefully compiled publication. (See ante, 28:374-75.) 


The following publications, marking the anniversaries of the found- 
ing or special services of Wisconsin churches, were acquired by the 
Society: 

Frederic, Saint Luke’s Methodist Church, Service of Rededication, 

October 22, 1944 (28 pp.). 

Lancaster, Centennial History, 1844-1944, First Baptist Church (16 


pp.). 
Racine, Centennial, 1844-1944, First Evangelical Church (32 pp.). 


ARTICLES 


In the Annals of the Association of American Geographers for 
September, 1944, Loyal Durand writes on “The West Shawano Up- 
land of Wisconsin: a Study of Regional Development Basic to the 
Problem of Part of the Great Lakes Cut-Over Region.” Professor 
Durand takes the West Shawano upland as a laboratory study from 
which to forecast what would happen to sections in northern Wis- 
consin with similar soils but not so favorable growing seasons and 
market conditions if they were to be developed as farming regions. 
He concludes that “It is fortunate for the State of Wisconsin at 
present that the northern region is as it is and has not developed 
further than it has....Zoning must not be relaxed in the face of 
possible pressures likely to develop following the War.” 


The January, 1945, number of the Iowa Journal of History and 
Politics contains articles on “Legal Holidays in Iowa” by William 
J. Petersen and on “Lincoln in Iowa” by Jacob A. Swisher. The holi- 
days discussed are New Year's, Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays, 
and Memorial Day. Lincoln paid three brief visits to lowa in 1855-59, 
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at Burlington, Dubuque, and Council Bluffs. He also located in the 
state two of the three land bounties granted him for his service in 
the Black Hawk War. 


An excellent article based on thorough research is Professor Lew 
Allen Chase’s “Early Copper Mining in Michigan,” the first install- 
ment of which appears in Michigan History for January, 1945. The 
first systematic prospecting by white men began about 1771 when 
Alexander Henry, the elder, led a party to the Lake Superior country. 
The magazine also prints the address of E. P. Alexander before the 
Michigan State Historical Society at Dearborn on September 22, 1944, 
entitled “Getting the Most Out of Local History.” 


In Mid-America for January, 1945, Jean Delanglez of the Institute 
of Jesuit History, Loyola University, continues his studies into the 
early history of the Middle West with an article on “Louis Jolliet, 
Early Years, 1645-1674” and a searching analysis of “Marquette’s 
Autograph Map of the Mississippi River.” 


The Milwaukee County Historical Society has revised its little 
publication, the Historical Messenger, to keep its members informed 
of meetings and new accessions, and to carry a short historical article 
or two. The Messenger at present consists only of four pages, but 
we trust it eventually will grow. 


The Milwaukee Public Museum in July, 1944, began to issue a 
Museum Record each quarter dedicated to Friends of the Museum. 
Printed on slick paper aud well illustrated, the Record carries articles 
such as “Collecting and Building a Museum Group” by Owen T. 
Gromme (July, 1944); “ The Mystery of Museum Plants and Flowers” 
by Stephen J. Majerowski (October, 1944); and “The Click of 
Museum Cameras” by Robert E. Barnes (January, 1945). In addi- 
tion there is much news on the activities of the Museum and its 
varied program. 


Walter Osten has articles in the Milwaukee Turner issues of Febru- 
ary and March, 1945. The first is a rather general description of 
“Changing Years of Industry,” and the second, entitled “ When Turner 
Maidens Were Mermaids,” tells in detail the amusing story of “ Papa” 
Julius Rohn’s swimming school held above the dam of the Milwau- 
kee River in the 1880's and ’90’s. 


The Missouri Historical Review, published by the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, for October, 1944, contains Arthur Loyd Collins’ 
“The Anti-Masonic Movement in Early Missouri.” Mr. Collins shows 
that there was opposition to Masonry as a secret order by the Baptist 
Church as early as 1811, thus preceding the mysterious disappearance 
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in 1826 of William Morgan of Batavia, New York, who was said 
to have been murdered by Masons because he planned to reveal their 
secrets. The Anti-Masonic furor was at its height from about 1831 
to 1837. A somewhat similar article could doubtless be written for 
the Anti-Masonic movement in Wisconsin. 


The Primitive Methodist Journal for January-February, 1945, carries 
an article on “Primitive Methodism in New Diggings, Wisconsin; 
103 Years of Service for God” by the Rev. Albert R. Smith, pastor 
of the Primitive Methodist Church there. Primitive Methodism origi- 
nated in England in 1810 after several Wesleyan Methodists had been 
expelled from that church for introducing camp meeting services. In 
1842 some Primitive Methodist members and preachers left the Dar- 
lington Circuit, England, and came to northern Illinois, where on 
February 25, 1843, a Rockford circuit was organized. Very soon a 
congregation was formed at New Diggings, and in 1846 the “Old 
Rock Church” was dedicated. A movement is now under way to re- 


store and preserve this building as a memorial to Primitive Methodism 
in the West. 


Dr. Herbert W. Kuhm’s article on “Decorative Uses of Shell” 
and Nancy Oestreich’s “Cultural Changes among the Winnebago” 
appear in the Wisconsin Archeologist for December, 1944. Dr. Kuhm 
discusses shell beads and how they were made by the various pre- 
historic Wisconsin cultures, and Miss Oestreich reports on a five-weeks’ 
summer visit to a group of forty-five families, chiefly of Wisconsin 


Winnebago, and points out five types of cultural changes at work 
in the group. 


Joe A. Moran’s “ When the Chippewa Forks Were Driving Streams,” 
which appeared in this Magazine for June, 1943 (26:391-407), has 
been reprinted in the Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin, JYanuary— 
March, 1945. 


Wisconsin Labor, the annual publication of the Wisconsin .State 
Federation of Labor, for 1944 contains an article by Alexander R. 
Graham, director of the Vocational and Adult Schools in Madison, 
on “Vocational and Adult Education Schools in Wisconsin.” Mr. 
Graham traces the movement for trade schools in the state from 
1901 to date. Wisconsin established its vocational schools in 1911 
with Dr. Charles McCarthy the leading spirit with his slogan of 
“Doing Something Where Nothing Has Been Done.” The Wis- 
consin system is unusual in that capital and labor have equal repre- 
sentation on the boards of the schools. The annual also contains a 
short biography of George P. Hambrecht, late director of the Wis- 
consin vocational and adult education school system, written by 
Jennie M. Turner, Katherine Cook Underwood, and Mr. Graham. 














The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 
NEW MEMBERS 


D URING the two months ending March 10 the Society has acquired 

1 life member, 30 annual members, and 1 reinstated member. 
One annual member has transferred td life membership. In the same 
period 12 members were lost by death, resignation, or nonpayment 
of dues. The total membership on March 12 was 1,472. 

The new members are: Mrs. A. J. Amundson, Babcock; A. J. Baum, 
Sheboygan; Joseph Bissig, Wisconsin Rapids; Mrs. Karl K. Borsack, 
Fond du Lac; Fulton Collipp, Adams; Sgt. E. W. DeLaVergne, Ft. 
McClellan, Alabama (Life); Charles Dempze, Wisconsin Rapids; 
Edgerton Public Library, Edgerton; Loren Ellis, City Point; Mrs. J. J. 
Emmerick, Wisconsin Rapids; Mrs. Rufus B. Felten, Somers; Mrs. 
Martin Fladoes, Milwaukee; Carl Getzinger, Wisconsin Rapids; George 
K. Hood, Madison; C. L. Jepson, City Point; Edward Kruger, Wiscon- 
sin Rapids; Gladys Mollart, Watertown; Theodore Mueller, Milwau- 
kee; Mrs. Haskell Noyes, Milwaukee; Herbert C. Osborne, Racine; 
Mrs. A. C. Otto, Wisconsin Rapids; Richard Rezin, Warrens; Ernst 
C. Schmidt, Lake Geneva; Clare Smith, Wisconsin Rapids; Linda Tab- 
bert, Ripon; Mrs. Douglas Van Dyke, Milwaukee; Mrs. Frederick E. 
Volk, Madison; Washington State Historical Society, Tacoma; Wil- 
liams Free Library, Beaver Dam; Granville W. Wolbert, Owatonna, 
Minnesota; Frank Wuersch, City Point. 


Capt. Carl J. Holcomb, Topeka, Kansas, changed from annual to 
life membership. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

Dr. Byron M. Caples, psychiatrist, Waukesha, January 18. 

C. E. Dewey, retired businessman, Kenosha, February 14. 

Arthur P. Kannenberg, archeologist, Oshkosh, March 1. 

Bishop Paul P. Rhode, of the Green Bay Catholic Diocese, Green 
Bay, March 3. 

George S. Wehrwein, Department of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, January 10. 


ACCESSIONS 


Much information on the fortunes of the Menomini Indians for a 
decade or more after the final relinquishment of their lands in Wis- 
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consin in 1848 is found in a set of microfilms recently secured from 
the Indiana State Library. The items were selected from the papers 
of the prominent fur traders, William G. and George W. Ewing of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. They center largely around the reports of George 
F. Wright of Oshkosh, who became the agent of Ewing, Chute, and 
Company in 1848. 

Wright bought furs for the company, sold goods for them on 
commission, took care of payments on their property at Appleton 
and Oshkosh, and dealt with other traders. But his most important 
services lay in his negotiations with the Menomini in prosecuting 
the company’s claims against them, providing them with supplies, 
and securing the contract for their removal from Lake Poygan to 
the upper waters of the Wolf River in 1852. In addition to more 
than 100 pieces of Wright's correspondence, there are about 30 letters 
from George Cown of Winneconne, a trader for the Ewings, a few 
from the missionary, the Rev. Florimond J. Bonduel, and a number 
from agents and interpreters to the Menomini. 

The films are accompanied by a typewritten calendar of the items, 
prepared by the Indiana State Library, through whose courtesy these 
records have been copied. The material supplements the extensive 
collection of photostatic copies of correspondence dealing with the 
‘same subject, secured from the Indian Office Files in Washington, 
D.C., a number of years ago. 


The building of a log house is described in great detail by James 
O. McNutt of Warrens, Monroe County, in a series of reminiscences 
dictated to his daughter. After repeated wanderings and changes of 
residence, which included Beaver Island, Michigan, and Voree, in 
southeastern Wisconsin, McNutt’s widowed mother left Indiana in a 
covered wagon with some of her kinfolk in 1863 and established 
her family on a farm in the Mormon Settlement near Black River 
Falls. There the young man helped build the home and supplemented 
the meager farm income by selling blueberries and cranberries and 
working in the woods with his ox team in winter. McNutt’s account, 
coming down almost to the time of his death in 1931, has been 
copied on microfilm by the Society from the original owned by his 
daughter, Mrs. John Niederer of St. Paul, Minnesota. 


In a series of letters, 1869-89, written to his partners, James and 
Amos Densmore, Christopher Latham Sholes describes minutely his 
hopes and disappointments over his “ writing machine.” Sholes’s type- 
writer was patented in 1868, but he spent the remainder of his life 
improving and perfecting it. The original letters, all written on the 
typewriter, are the property of Mr. Clint Densmore of Marquette, 
Michigan, and have been copied by the Society through the courtesy 
of his daughter, Miss Priscilla Densmore. 
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Diaries kept by Charles E. Butters of Viroqua on a pleasure trip 
to the Mediterranean and western European countries in 1910 and 
while serving with the National Guard on the Mexican border in 
1916, together with a collection of photographs made after the 
Armistice in World War I from negatives captured from the German 
forces, have been turned over to the Society by the executor of the 
Butters estate, Louis Russell of Madison. 


In gratitude for assistance in locating source materials on Vinnie 
Ream Hoxie, Technical Sergeant Harold E. Miner has presented to 
the Society about 200 typewritten pages of notes he gathered on the 
life and work of the Wisconsin sculptress. Sergeant Miner, a Madison 


writer, has completed his first draft of a full-length biography of 
Vinnie Ream. 


The Grace Aldrich Club of Cottage Grove has presented to the 
Society two record books of the Presbyterian Church of that village, 
containing records of meetings of the church and its affiliated re- 
ligious society from the time of their organization in 1846 and 1847, 
respectively, to the dissolution of the church about the year 1920. 


Other manuscript records recently added are two letters written 
in the early 1850's by new immigrants to Wisconsin to their relatives 
in Vermont, presented by Miss Jessie L. Arms of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; a letter by Emmor Hickman of West Troy, Walworth County, 
describing his impressions of Wisconsin Territory in 1845, secured 
by purchase; a story of a rafting trip down the Rock River to Fort 
Atkinson in 1837, written by Charles Rockwell and presented by 
Mrs. Zida C. Ivey of Fort Atkinson; an early land deed and marriage 
record from Champaign County, Ohio, presented by Mrs. Carl A. 
Johnson of Madison; a typewritten transcript of the pioneer experi- 
ences of Spencer Records of Indiana, written in 1842 and presented 
by Attorney General James A. Emmert of Indiana; copies of Rochester, 
New York, newspaper items concerning James R. Doolittle, presented 
by Pfc. Robert J. Drake, Fort Bragg, North Carolina; copies of two 
letters written by Lyman C. Draper to Charles E. Gayarré of the 
Louisiana Historical Society, contributed by Harry Williams of Baton 
Rouge; certificates relating to Thomas C. Chamberlin’s visit to the 
Paris Exposition in 1878 presented by his son, Rollin T. Chamberlin 
of Chicago; a Hamlin Garland letter presented by H. A. Schuette of 
Madison; some additional copies of family and cemetery records col- 
lected and presented by Mrs. Angie K. Main of Fort Atkinson; and 
a brief sketch of the Elkhorn History Club which celebrated its 


fiftieth anniversary in 1943, presented by Mrs. Henry H. Tubbs 
of Elkhorn. 
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The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions 
recently: 

Three shoulder straps of German soldiers, World War I, and a 
German mortar bomb, from Professor Ray S. Owen, Madison. 

Package of German war tobacco, officer's identification card, cigar 
lighter, German alcohol burner, manual for the U.S. medical depart- 
ment, two opiate needles; medical belt containing twelve hypodermic 
needles, various bottles of medicine and pills, a diagnosis tag booklet; 
and three unloaded shells, all used or acquired by Captain Smiley 
Blanton in World War I, from Mrs. Smiley Blanton, New York City. 

A quilt made prior to the Civil War by donor’s grandmother, Mrs. 
George Apple of Sauk County, from Mrs. Frances F. Litscher, Madison. 

A carbide bicycle lamp, about forty or fifty years old, from Joseph 
Jukl, Route 1, Neillsville, Wisconsin. 

A china doll with red and white dress and black cape, at least 
eighty years old; an undergarment sixty years old which belonged 
to donor's aunt, Mary M. Burroughs, Beaver Dam, from Mrs. Gar- 
rett A. Cooper, Madison. 

Fifteen ladies’ dresses, three children’s dresses, one lady’s summer 
coat, one black silk jacket, one lady’s riding habit, one slip, two 
blouses, one housecoat, two lace handkerchiefs, all dating from 1906 
to 1925. A pair of black velvet carriage boots, nightgown and wed- 
ding hat which belonged to mother's wedding trousseau, 1893; a 
tapestry and tooled leather purse, grandmother’s 1856 wedding slip- 
pers, father’s swimming suit worn prior to 1893, 1894 baby’s booties, 
and two pieces of Battenberg lace of 1900, from Mrs. John B. Wil- 
kinson, Shorewood, Wisconsin. 

Two medals awarded to Frederich Proeschel, dated March 5, 1835, 
and April, 1859; two to his son J. N. Proeschel, each dated 1867; 
and one to A. M. Proeschel, 1841; donated by Theodore C. Eschweiler, 
Milwaukee, from the estate of Mrs. Margaret Proeschel Batchelor, 
daughter of J. N. Proeschel. 


II]. THE STATE 


Dr. Edwin Broun Fred, dean of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, became the twelfth president of the 
State University on February 15 without the usual fanfare of formal 
installation. A distinguished bacteriologist, teacher, and administrator, 
known on the Wisconsin campus for thirty years, he was lauded by 
the press as an admirable choice, who “will perform well the vital 
function of attending to the affairs inside the university.” Mild- 
mannered and modest, he is not an “after-dinner speaker.” One 
writer says, “Fred will not burn up the knife and fork circuit,” but 
his many friends predict that in his capacity as president he will be 
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equal to the task when something must be said in behalf of the 
university. His rich administrative experience, plus his ability to work 
harmoniously with others, will doubtless bring to pass his wish of 
making “the university of more service to the people of Wisconsin.” 


Old houses seem to be on parade in recent months: the “Round 
House,” an octagonal structure at Elkhorn was completed in the early 
1850's. This quaint solid-brick building is encircled by a “fancy” 
spacious porch, and atop the roof is perched a twelve-foot tower 
where Squire Elderkin, the builder, could view the fertile acres for 
miles around. In 1917 Frank Kutick and wife bought and restored 
this completely dilapidated landmark, and recently from son Jim, 
fighting in the Pacific, came this letter, “And please, Dad and Mom, 
don’t sell the ‘Round House’ while I’m away. I guess it’s because 
I was born there that I want to come back to it, and maybe to get 
married and live there like you did.” “Dad and Mom” live on their 
farm, near Elkhorn, and rent the town house; but the daylight hours 
are spent in their shoe store and repair shop. 

Among the fine historic homes found at Mineral Point is the 
stone dwelling of Judge M. M. Cothren. This 100-year-old landmark 
was purchased and renovated the past year by Leila McNutt of the 
state department of public welfare, Madison, and it is still occupied 
by the jurist’s daughter, Mrs. Mary Ferrin. The picturesque sandstone 
mansion of Moses M. Strong, built more than a century ago, has also 
been purchased by two Madisonians, E. Joe Koberstein and Keith 
McCutcheon. A crafts shop will be opened in it by the new owners, 
according to present plans. And when enumerating the buildings of 
early Mineral Point, one must include the William Gundry home- 
stead, now the historical museum, and the Pendarvis House of the 
early Cornish ‘as well as their many stone cottages. 

Restored to its original grandeur, the ninety-year-old colonial home 
of Major John H. Rountree, “founder of Platteville,” has become 
the home of President C. O. Newlun of Platteville State Teachers 
College. This two-story, red-brick structure, with a double porch 
— the front, is situated on a ridge in a setting of fine old maples 
and elms. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


Hardly had the Old Settlers of the Chequamegon region danced 
the last square dance at their mid-winter picnic at Ashland when they 
began counting the days to the summer frolic at Prentice Park. The 
Legion Home was crowded on Washington’s Birthday when the old- 
timers listened to Mrs. Joseph Woodhead of Ashland, who recounted 
her very early experiences in the forested region which the guests 
call “home.” Ashland’s muddy streets of the seventies and the eighties 
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brought much comment, and the below-zero weather was in the 
competition too. “ Fifty years ago” was a much-used expression while 
a-visiting at the mid-winter picnic. 


“Grandma Hunt's Hundred Years,” a story based on her great- 
grandmother's diary, who lived to the age of 106, was read by Dorothy 
Merriman at the February 23 meeting of the BELOIT HISTORICAL 
Society. Coming from the East, Mrs. Hiram Hunt lived for many 
years at Beloit in the home of her daughter, who was the wife of 
the Rev. Fayette Royce. She attended school with Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and remembered many of the officers of the Revolutionary War. 
A display of Mrs. Hunt's diary, her jewelry and several pieces of 
silverware, and her portraits was arranged by Miss Merriman and 
added interest to her story. 


The files of the Burlington Standard, 1873-77, and childhood recol- 
lections were the basis of a biographical sketch of Henry L. Devereaux, 
early editor of the Standard, which Mrs. W. A. Fulton prepared and 
presented before the BURLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY at its Janu- 
ary meeting. The gifts that came to him from townfolx were always 
noted, among which Mrs. Fulton discovered, “Mary Ann Gallagher 
laid two fine eggs on the editor’s desk this morning.” Many pioneer 
editors had “hardtimes” most of the time, and we may be sure 
Devereaux was sincere in his appreciation. The Rev. Benjamin Saun- 
ders of Burlington read a paper on the geological history of Wisconsin, 
emphasizing especially the glacial formations of the Burlington vicinity. 


South American life today was studied during early March by 
the visitors to the DOUGLAS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s Museum, 
Superior, by means of woodcuts, linoleum cuts, and etchings done 
by the best modern artists of that continent. The showing, sponsored 
by the A.A.U.W., was loaned to the Superior State Teachers College 
also. 

Generous were Superior residents in response to a request for mate- 
rials for the new loans case which were exhibited during the month 
of March. Among the cherished possessions that were brought in 
were a glass berry bowl of fish-scale design, a Bavarian china salad 
dish, and a handsome brass kettle, contrasting with a fine Paisley 
shawl which was brought from England in 1864. 


In late winter the report reached the Society that the library and the 
ForT ATKINSON HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s Museum had experienced a 
disastrous fire on January 26 in which some articles were destroyed 
and others broken or damaged by smoke and water. Fortunate was 
the removal shortly before the fire of a water-color show consisting 
of twenty-seven exquisite flower pictures done in their natural sur- 
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roundings by Mary Green Rogers of the Masonic Home at Dousman. 
The artist is a member of the National Miniature Association. 


In spite of the heavy February snows the NEVILLE PUBLIC 
MusEUM, Green Bay, had a successful opening of the Arnold E. 
Turtle oil and water-color exhibit. The artist, a resident of Evanston, 
Illinois, who studied at the Chicago Art Institute, is a member of 
several art leagues. 


Among the most recent gifts to the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY were a pair of 105-year-old homemade crutches, 
an Edison phonograph of “ancient vintage,” and two children’s dresses 
worn in 1859. These gifts, with others, were on display at the 
February 16 meeting, Lake Mills, at which time the reports on the 
Midwest Museums Conference and Archeological meetings held at 
Milwaukee were given. 


John G. Johnson, president of the MANITOWOC COUNTY HIsTorR- 
ICAL SOCIETY, reported at the annual meeting held at the Rare Civic 
Center, Manitowoc, January 30, that since the opening of the museum 
in the Center in 1942, more than 18,000 persons, representing every 
state in the union, have registered. Classes from the rural and city 
schools also come to see the displays consisting of some 4,000 pieces. 
The society is especially proud of its excellent marine collection. 

In addition to its regular panel of officers, the historical interests 
are well represented throughout Manitowoc County by six district 
vice-president. They are Hugo Holst, Michicot; E. G. Phipps, Valders; 
John Miller, St. Nazianz; W. I. Wojta, Reedsville; Mrs. D. F. Nauth, 
Kiel; and Herbert Lorfeld, Cleveland. 


On Wednesday evening, January 31, the MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY met in its museum, in the Courthouse for an 
Open House, to inspect notable new features. Then followed a gala 
occasion! Dr. Herbert Kuhm of Milwaukee presented his latest pic- 
ture talk on “Gay Historic Nineties,” which was full of humor 
and good history. In addition to showing two professional films of 
early days, Dr. Kuhm exhibited his own full color films of such 
historical spots as the covered bridge near Cedarburg, the monastery 
and church at Holy Hill, the pioneer settlement at Little Norway, 
near Mt. Horeb, and interesting stone churches and tombstones of 
Wisconsin. 


A black and white water color of three shoveler ducks, expertly 
done by Owen J. Gromme, curator of birds and mammals at the 
MILWAUKEE PUBLIC MUSEUM, was accepted by the U.S. fish and wild 
life service for the 1945-46 federal duck stamp. One of the finest 
wild-life artists in the country, self-taught, Gromme is now doing 
the sketches for a book to be issued under the museum sponsorship 
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and entitled “The Birds of Wisconsin,” which will contain ninety 
color plates. 


The Oconto Reporter office-window is advertising the OCONTO 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s Museum during the winter months 
by showing the recently acquired gifts, received largely from the 
combat areas. There is also an autographed copy of Ellis Whiting’s 
The Story of Life, in its thirteenth edition. The author was gradu- 
ated at Oconto in 1910. 


Nile J. Behncke, director of the OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM, gave 
an illustrated lecture at Oshkosh, February 9, before the museum 
auxiliary on the history of Oshkosh. His pictures were copies of 
prints, paintings, and photographs in the museum’s collections, and 
represented Indians, sawmills, fires, freight and excursion boats, 
schools, business places, celebrations, and the like. A “Valentine” 
tea closed the afternoon's meeting. 


About 100 persons attended the 12 o'clock dinner and the seventy- 
third annual get-together of the OUTAGAMIE COUNTY PIONEER AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Appleton, February 22. The new president 
is George R. Schaefer, Greenville. The guest speaker, the Rev. John 
Schneib of Kaukauna, described the work of the early Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Outagamie County for his listeners. 


Two church centennials in Racine County were the subjects of 
talks on February 22 before the RACINE COUNTY HIsTORICAL So- 
CIETY, Racine. The Rev. J. W. Bartel related the history of the First 
Evangelical Church of Racine, stating that the first small frame church 
was built after obtaining a ten-year-loan of some $150. The Rev. R. 
G. Collins said that the Union Grove Congregational Church was 
destroyed by fire on three occasions, an unusual record. 


The time of meeting has always been on the Friday nearest the 
full moon in February. So on February 23 the Old Settlers gathered 
at Reedsburg for a “spell” of good visiting. They brought their 
dinners and suppers, and some 400 relived the hard days and the 
brighter days which were portrayed in a series of reminiscent papers 
during the afternoon. About 600 danced the evening away! 


Melissa and Valeria Brown of Madison, twin daughters of the early 
Sauk County settler, Jabez Brown, presented their father’s portrait 
to the SAUK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s Museum. It has been 
put on exhibit in the Pioneer Room, said Curator M. C. Crandall. 


The WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY and its Octagon House— 
the “pride and joy” of the membership—had a successful year, for 
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at the annual meeting on January 29 the report showed $1,000 in- 
vested in government holdings and $472.96 in the treasury. Total 
visitors, 1,252; membership, 197. The house grounds committee car- 
ried out a beautification scheme the past year when there were planted 
six thornapple trees, thirty chrysanthemums, and the replacing of a 
hard maple. 


The beginnings, achievements, and needs of the WAUKESHA COUN- 
TY HISTORICAL SOCIETY were discussed in a feature article by Adell 
F. Krebs, appearing November 4 in the Scribe, a fortnightly periodical 
published at Waukesha. The late Curator J. H. A. Lacher, Waukesha, 
who was one of the earliest members, is given recognition for the 
many years he devoted to the collecting and arranging of historical 
materials. Many of the museum pieces were repaired and classified 


in 1933. 


The board of directors of the WAUSHARA COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY met at Wautoma, January 8, and considered further the 
development of its museum. The materials already received from 
early settlers and from the war zones are in safekeeping in the county 
courthouse. The letters, photographs, and other records pertaining to 
men and women in service are being sought, and Robert R. Jones, 
the president, Wild Rose, requests that county residents help make 
this collection complete. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


Dr. J. M. Dodd’s “Ashland, Then and Now,” which he contributed 
to the December, 1944, Magazine, appeared shortly thereafter in the 
Ashland Daily Press. 


There’s a building in downtown Berlin surmounted by a green 
tower and a red weather-vane where Edward K. Cunningham has 
been dispensing hardware for fifty years. He is not only a merchant 
and realtor but to scores of persons he is a friend and counsellor. 
Berlin’s development during a fifty-year period is told in the hardware 
store window where Mr. Cunningham has brought together hundreds 
of photographs of important scenes and personages, a commendable 
way of marking a half-century business anniversary. 


Gilt evergreen boughs and lighted tapers were appropriate table 
decorations for the Golden Jubilee of the St. Paul’s Lutheran Ladies 
Aid Society at Butternut on January 21. After special anniversary 
services, the guests gathered for refreshments at which time Mrs. 
Bertha Miller, the president, announced the receipt of a number of 
gifts for benevolent purposes in honor of the occasion, and read con- 
gtatulatory letters from former members and pastors. 
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The Gilderhus clan erected a memorial marker in the town of 
Deerfield, Dane County, honoring “Nels Gilderhus, who, in 1840, 
became the first Norwegian to buy land in the Town of Deerfield,” 
when they gathered to commemorate the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the land purchase. Gilderhus, who purchased the land in 1839 
and had it recorded the year following, has descendants residing in 
eleven states and in three Canadian provinces. 





Whether they live in Milwaukee or Blueberry, there is always a 
bit of Wisconsin history that needs retelling when centenarians cele- 
brate. 

Ferdinand Berg, who resides with two of his sons on the home- 
stead near Fort Atkinson, observed his 101st birthday anniversary 
on March 9 with all of his nine children present. There are eighteen 
grandchildren and twenty great grandchildren in his family, five of 
whom are in service. 

Mrs. John L. Kaine, the widow of a Milwaukee Civil War veteran, 
rounded out a century of living at the Grand Army Home at King, 
January 29. She spent several years at Tuskegee Institute, and counted 
among her friends Booker T. Washington. 

“But that Austrian! That Hitler! He’s a stinker!” said John 
Mueller, Milwaukee, while he rapped the floor with his cane. Such 
was the outburst of one who was born 100 years ago last Febru- 
ary 22, and recalled that he was in the Franco-Prussian War. Although 
his eyes are dim, he lives comfortably at a welfare home at Milwau- 
kee, and expects to keep going some years longer. His father lived 
to be 106. 

Little Peggy Garner, now Mrs. Margaret Shaffer of Platteville, ar- 
rived in Grant County from Pennsylvania in 1850. Her daughter 
Flora, a former schoolteacher of Platteville, with whom she lives, and 
her son Charles and family of St. Paul made up her family birthday 
party on February 28. The days of spelling bees and sleighride parties 


in the lead region are still memorable events of Mrs. Shaffer's girl- 
hood days. 


The Rock River Cotton Company of Janesville, which has been 
functioning for fifty-five years, has a notable record among its off- 
cers and employees for long years of service. Three workers were 
honored for their length of service at a dinner for employees given 
on January 31, when President E. M. Erikson, connected with the 
company for forty-six years, presented to them seventeen-jewel wrist 
watches. This recognition was given to J. C. Kirkpatrick, Logansport, 
Indiana, salesman for forty-four years; A. W. Baumann, stock clerk 
and former salesman, forty-two years; and Frank Sandmire, superin- 
tendent, forty-one years. Founded in 1890 the company has manu- 
factured a variety of cotton products, cotton batting taking the 
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top place. Among the government war contracts allocated to the firm 
was one for the manufacture of 28,000 cotton-filled comforters. 


The late Colonel George W. Wing, an early lawyer and county 
judge, residing at Kewaunee, found time to contribute articles of 
great variety to Wisconsin newspapers. The clippings are contained 
in two large scrapbooks owned by members of his family, and be- 
cause of Colonel Wing’s close association with Kewaunee County, 
they have consented to the publication of these items in the Kewau- 
nee Enterprise. The editor began this history-teaching project in 
February. 


“A Winter in Wisconsin” by Francis Hackett, sent by President 
Titus for printing in the December, 1944, Magazine, appeared in 
the Madison Capital Times on February 1. 


With the gradual decline of wheat growing and the decrease of 
custom grinding for the farmers in a seventy-five mile radius, Me- 
nomonie’s oldest industry put up the “closed” sign some months 
ago. It is the flourmill which E. Oliver Wright headed for thirty- 
nine years, and which Knapp, Stout and Company established almost 
ninety years ago. During this period it manufactured “Company’s 
Best” and other brands of flour. 


The Oshkosh preacher’s advice to the tobacco chewers among his 
listeners, an incident which Dr. Alexander “dug out” from some- 
where for his December, 1944, “Chats,” is really getting spread around. 
The editor of the Wittenberg Enterprise reprinted the entire section 
on “ Why Study Local History,” in his February 15 issue. 


The charm of a Wisconsin pastoral scene is depicted in the picture 
of a covered bridge contained in the Madison Capital Times of 
February 26. Alexander Guth in his historic American buildings 
survey included this 1876 wooden bridge which spans Cedar Creek a 
mile north of Cedarburg, Ozaukee County (ante, 22:35-36). Its oak 
timbers are held together almost entirely with wooden pegs, and 
when opened for use it resounded to the slow tread of the ox teams. 
In 1938 the State Highway Commission said that as far as is known 
it is the only covered bridge remaining in the state. It has become 
the subject of more than one Christmas card, and when “fairer” 


days arrive will no doubt become better known as one of Wisconsin's 
shrines. 


Thompson Brothers Boat Manufacturing Company of Peshtigo and 
Cortland, New York, had a fine sketch of its growth in the Peshtigo 
Times, March 1, with numerous illustrations. From the time it was 
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founded in 1904, when Pete and Chris decided to build a few boats, 
it has made steady progress. A new type all-wood canoe, the “Anti- 
leak,” was the first boat built by them, and business became so brisk 
that when 1908 rolled around, all of the six Thompson brothers were 
connected with the company. Peter Thompson is the president, and 
his firm has been meeting both army and navy contracts, building 
boats of many designs. 


Ninety-two-year-old H. S. Bade of Plymouth recently said that the 
big yellow-bellied bull frogs were so numerous seventy years ago that 
one could count them by the hundreds on the shore of the Plymouth 
millpond, and the nighttime chorus kept some folks awake and put 
others to sleep. When it was discovered that the shanks were a 
delicacy, the noisy chorus all but disappeared. He explained that 
shoeing oxen was a complicated procedure. First the oxen were hung 
up by two eight-inch leather belts in a strong frame contrivance and 
their feet clamped down. Then the business of shoeing began. During 
the winter term of school, when the big boys had time to attend, he 
remembered the frequent fights between them and the teacher, just 
to prove who was the boss. 


Rock County boasts of thirty-four farms that have been in posses- 
sion of the same families for at least 100 years, which was the count 
up to late February. In some instances family members still reside 
on them, according to County Agent R. T. Glassco. The Caldwell 
farm of 336 acres, located north of Janesville, has an enviable rank, 


showing family possession since 1835. L. J. Caldwell of Janesville 
is the present owner. 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


The East Delavan Baptist Church had its beginnings in a log school- 
house on a lot northeast of the present edifice, organizing officially on 
February 16, 1845, with seventeen charter members. In 1848 the 
first church was built but was soon found inadequate, and a new 
building was dedicated in February, 1870. Honored guests at the 
centenary observance on February 18 were the oldest member, H. A. 
Bradt, and the Rev. A. D. Thompson, Harvard, Illinois, who guided 
the parish for the greatest number of years. The Rev. Leo C. Hull 
is now in charge of the congregation. 


In mid-February the Janesville Congregationalists recalled that the 
pastor of the year of founding, 1845, was circuit riding Charles H. 
Bulkley; the Rev. Herbert C. Kimmel, the nineteenth minister, is 
serving at present. The anniversary, a highlight in the life of the 
Congregational parish, was carried out by a centennial committee 
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consisting of Mr. L. A. Markham, chairman, Mrs. Alan W. Dun- 
widdie, and Judge H. S. Fox. 


Those who “bridged the rough places,” especially the sixteen per- 
sons who organized the First Baptist congregation at Lancaster, Octo- 
ber, 1844, and met the problems of building the first edifice, were 
recalled at an inspirational centennial service on October 29. Mrs. 
Mary McNair, the oldest member of the church, placed the first trowel 
of mortar for the bed of the cornerstone of the second building which 
was dedicated on April 11, 1920. In June, 1941, the Rev. H. L. 
Brumme began his work at Lancaster, and was ordained the year 
following. 


With well-filled baskets for a “pot luck” dinner and supper, the 
members of the New Diggings Primitive Methodist Church gathered 
on Sunday, February 25, to observe the 102nd anniversary of the 
founding of the Rockford Circuit of which New Diggings is the only 
surviving society. Plans for the day’s festivity were made by the 
minister, the Rev. Albert R. Smith; Dr. Milton Longhorn, formerly 
of New Diggings, now a member of State Teachers College faculty, 
Platteville, was one of the guest speakers. 


III. OF WIDER INTEREST 
THE SCRIBNER PRIZE 


“Charles Scribner's Sons, under the auspices of The Society of 
American Historians, offer a prize of $10,000 for the most important 
and interesting original book-length manuscript on any phase of 
American history from the discovery of America to the present day.” 

The book may be history in its more conventional sense; or a his- 
tory of literature in America, of American pioneering, or of art, 
economics, religion, invention, or any interesting aspect of American 
annals. It may be national or regional in treatment; concern one per- 
son and his or her impact on our history or it may be about many. 
Biography, or even autobiography, may come within the scope of 
the offer. The purpose of the prize is “to make history readable.” 

The judges are Carl Becker, professor of history at Cornell Uni- 
versity; Esther Forbes, author of Paul Revere and the World He Lived 
In; Senator James W. Fulbright of Arkansas; Dumas Malone, editor- 
in-chief of the Dictionary of American Biography; and Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Brown University. 

Closing date of contest February 1, 1946; manuscripts may be sub- 
mitted at any time between October 1, 1945, and the closing date 
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of contest. Manuscripts must be received in Scribner's office before 
the end of the business day of February 1, 1946. 

“Manuscripts should be at least 80,000 words in length; otherwise 
there is no prescribed limit. It is hoped that the winning manuscript 
may be publishable within the compass of one volume that will sell 
for $5.00 or less. In view of the scope of the contest, however, 
manuscripts of greater length will be given full consideration.” 


ERRATA 


THE EDITORS know not how many thousands of mistakes may have 
slipped by them during the last year or two. They have high stand- 
ards for the Magazine, but no matter how good their intentions they 
perpetrate errors now and then. 

During the past year several of our readers have kindly pointed 
out certain of our “boners.” Dr. Everett E. Edwards of the US. 
Department of Agriculture wrote from Washington to question ye 
editor's statement that Jeremiah McClain Rusk of Viroqua was 
“the first Secretary of Agriculture” (27:259) and to say that he had 
always credited Norman J. Colman with being secretary from Febru- 
ary 9, 1889, when the position was added to the President's Cabinet, 
until the following March 4 when Rusk took office. Dr. Edwards was 
absolutely right, and ye editor himself horribly ignorant on the point. 

Dr. Peter L. Scanlan, our excellent curator and Prairie du Chien’s 
historical watchdog, chided us very mildly under the circumstances 
for writing that he began life in Richmond, Virginia (27:366) when 
he was born to Irish parents on the Irish ridge near Mt. Hope, Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Herbert Duckett of Burlington, who has helped us out in this 
department before, was surprised to see that Dr. Herbert W. Kuhm 
in his “Pioneer Dentistry in Wisconsin” said that Dr. George A. 
Sherwood, a Burlington dentist, was from Milwaukee (28:168). Dr. 
Kuhm had quoted correctly from C. R. E. Koch’s monumental History 
of Dental Surgery (Chicago, 1909, 2 vols.), but he now has managed 
to find the manuscript notes of the first meeting of the State Dental 
Society. Not only was Mr. Duckett right about Dr. Sherwood, but 
Dr. E. Churchill was not from Beloit (as Dr. Kuhm had it), but from 
Columbus, and Dr. Myron Page Goodwin hailed from Horicon in- 
stead of Beloit. Dr. Kuhm was as happy to find this out as were we. 

In Natalie T. Huhn’s report on the Beloit convention (28:141) 
she states: “About 100 Norwegians settled at Gravedale on the Rock 
River....” Blaine Hansen, the author of the story to which Miss 
Huhn refers, kindly wrote us, “There is no such place. What was 
meant probably was that they settled in Luther Valley, 7 miles north- 
west of Beloit in what was then called Rock Prairie.” 























Proceedings of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society 


Ninety-Eighth Annual Meeting 


Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, at 2:30 P.M. on Wednes- 
day, August 9, 1944. 


Present: H. W. Adams, Edward P. Alexander, Mrs. O. J. Allison, 
Fred C. Best, Edward E. Browne, William George Bruce, Walter Bubbert, 
Mrs. George M. Coke, Roy R. Cramer, Morris C. Crandall, Mary S. 
Foster, Mrs. Robert E. Friend, John L. Grindell, Mrs. F. G. Hall, 
Lucien M. Hanks, the Rev. Joseph E. Hanz, Frederic Heath, A. R. 
Janecky, Ruth B. Jeffris, the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, Mrs. Angie K. 
Main, Louis T. Merrill, Mrs. H. G. B. Nixon, Samuel M. Pedrick, Mrs. 
A. J. Peeke, the Rev. Louis P. Peeke, Ralph P. Perry, Robert K. Richard- 
son, Robert P. Robinson, Cora E. Ross, Harry Sauthoff, George C. Sellery, 
Harold T. I. Shannon, Mrs. Edgar Tallmadge, William A. Titus, Law- 
rence C. Whittet, Benton H. Wilcox—37. 

Guests: Charlotte Bossert, O. H. Bossert, Mrs. Roy R. Cramer, J. H. 
Holzer, Mrs. A. R. Janecky, Annie S. McLenegan, Mrs. C. W. Merriman, 


Dorothy Merriman, Mildred Perry, Mrs. Robert P. Robinson, Hugo 
Schroeter, Mrs. Merton Smith—12. 


T= ANNUAL MEETING was held in Morse-Ingersoll Hall at 


President Titus called the meeting to order. The reading of the 
minutes of the last Annual Meeting was waived since they had been 
printed in summary form in the June, 1944, issue of the Magazine 
(27:478-80). 

Treasurer Hanks summarized the details of his Annual Report (see 
pp. 503-9 below). Upon motion the report was accepted and placed 
on file. 

Director Alexander called the roll of local historical societies auxili- 
ary to the State Society and then read a report of their work based 
upon their annual individual reports (see pp. 488-93 below). Upon 
motion the report was accepted and placed on file. 

A memorial sketch of the late Vice-President and Curator, William 
L. Evans of Green Bay, who died on January 15, 1944, written by 
Harold T. I. Shannon was read by title. It follows here: 
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WILLIAM LINCOLN EVANS 
1870-1944 


IT IS NOT RECORDED nor remembered that the city council of Green 
Bay ever before stood for a minute of reverent silence and passed and 
published a resolution extolling the character and public services of a 
citizen who was not and had never been a city official And Green Bay 
has had many illustrious citizens. 

This was the tribute accorded the late William L. Evans, and it was 
but a reflection of the respect and love the entire community had for 
one who was “always available when any official, or any group, had 
need for his outstanding abilities.” 

The resolution called Evans “one of the city’s most princely and 
charming personalities; one of Green Bay’s most valuable citizens. 
Though he never sought public office, he served with distinction in 
numerous national, state and municipal positions of honor and trust. 
The President of the United States, Governors of his native state, Federal 
judges, and Mayors of his city reposed special confidence in his abilities, 
his integrity, and his high type of citizenship when they appointed him 
to these elevations. His life was full; his interests many and his friends 
legion. His sense of humor made it good just to know him. His per- 
sonal charm and gentlemanly manner endeared him to men, women and 
children and throughout a whole half-century of prominence in civic, 
sccial, and cultural affairs he probably never had an enemy nor even a 
person who disliked him.” 

And that was the way the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY knew Evans, 
and the Brown County Historical Society, of both of which he was vice- 
president at the time of his death, and in the affairs of both of which 
he was long prominent and valuable. 

Evans was one of the organizers of the Brown County society and 
ene of its incorporators back in 1899. The “ particular objects and busi- 
ness” of the Society was described by its incorporators as “the dis- 
covery, collection, preservation and publication of historical records and 
data of and relating to the County of Brown and the State of Wisconsin, 
particularly the collection and preservation for itself and for the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, of books, pamphlets, maps, genealogies, 
portraits, paintings, relics, manuscripts, letters, journals, surveys, field 
books, and any and all articles and materials which may establish or 
illustrate such history or the growth and progress of population, wealth, 
education, the arts, science, agriculture, manufacture, trade and commerce 
in said county, or in cther portions of Wisconsin or adjoining states: to 
procure from the early pioneers narratives of their exploits, perils and 
adventures; and also to procure facts and statements of the history, prog- 
ress and decay of our Indian tribes, so as to exhibit fully the antiquities 
and the past and present resources and conditions of this state; and also 
to gather and preserve incidents, experiences or biographies of the soldiers, 
sailors, or citizens of this state in any way relating to the War of the 
Rebellion.” 

Will Evans personified the Brown County historical tradition and kept 
alive in each succeeding “generation” of members the objects and 
objectives for which the society was formed. He seldom missed a meet- 
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ing of the society and was just as dutiful in attending the curators’ 
meetings of the State Society. When the State Society returned to the 
practice of state conventions “around the state” and started the new 
series in Green Bay, the city of “ firsts,’ in 1942, Will Evans was asked 
to be general chairman. Personally he supervised every detail—person- 
ally he drove the little numbered stakes marking the twenty mile pilgrim- 
age. But even this was just another anniversary for him, because he was 
a member of the convention committee in 1899 when the Society 
originally conceived the plan for meetings at the sites of important Wis- 
consin beginnings and happenings. At that Green Bay meeting, in 1899, 
he delivered his paper, “The Military History of Green Bay,” which 
continues to be an important source and reflected the studious research 
which was typical of all of his work. 

Will Evans lived to celebrate, with his remaining classmates, the golden 
anniversary in 1942 of graduation from the University of Wisconsin 
and enjoyed his initiation into the Half Century Club. Two years later 
he observed his fiftieth anniversary as a practicing attorney. Of bound- 
less energy, and always current in his information and interests, he seldom 
missed a Homecoming at the university and was prominent in conven- 
tions of the bar associations year after year. He was a lifelong Demo- 
crat, and the party’s best orator in Brown County. Twice he declined 
the nomination for governor when it would have been his for his consent. 
His active civic career found him elevated to almost innumerable chair- 
manships of boards, commissions, special drives. He was long exalted 
ruler of the local Elks. He was president of Rotary. He was president 
of the Green Bay Library Board for decades. He was master of Wis- 
consin’s oldest Masonic lodge. But these are but a few of the services 
he accepted and performed, always with charm and distinction. 

In 1914 Woodrow Wilson appointed William L. Evans postmaster 
at Green Bay, a position which was his until 1923. For the last fourteen 
years of his life he was United States referee in bankruptcy. 

Quoting the city council resolution again “ William L. Evans served his 
nation, his beloved Wisconsin, and his city brilliantly and with distinc- 
tion.” His remains were laid away at Woodlawn, across a shady drive 
from those of Henry Baird, Wisconsin’s first practicing attorney. A 
son, Peter, of Wilmington, Delaware, survives. 


Professor Richardson as chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
which contained also Frederick C. Best of Oconomowoc and Ruth 
B. Jeffris of Janesville, recommended reélection for three-year terms 
of the following curators: Edward A. Birge, Madison; Edward E. 
Browne, Waupaca; William George Bruce, Milwaukee; Morris C. 
Crandall, Baraboo; Earle S. Holman, Antigo; Martha B. Merrell, Ra- 
cine; Harry Sauthoff, Madison; George C. Sellery, Madison; William 
A. Titus, Fond du Lac. To fill three places formerly belonging to 
William L. Evans, deceased; Curtis P. Nettels, removed from the state; 
and Edward B. Steensland, resigned, the following were recommended: 
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George Banta, Jr., Menasha; Merle Curti, Madison; Earl M. Hale, 
Eau Claire. 

Mr. Bubbert made a motion from the floor to nominate Albert O. 
Barton, Madison, for curator. The motion was seconded. 

A motion was then carried to close the nominations and to select 
by ballot twelve curators from the thirteen persons nominated. Father 
Hanz and Mr. Shannon were appointed tellers by the President. The 
nine curators in office were reélected, and Messrs, Banta, Curti, and 
Hale were elected to fill the three vacancies. 

Mr. Alexander read the Director's Report (see pp. 493-502 below). 
Upon motion the report was accepted and placed on file. 

Mr. Bubbert made a motion which was seconded that the Board 
of Curators be authorized and required to make a study of a postwar 
historic parks program for Wisconsin and to codperate with the State 
Planning Board in the preparation of such a program. There was 
considerable discussion of the motion, and the point was raised whether 
the Society should enter this field of work. On vote, the motion was 
lost. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 


Meeting of the Board of Curators 


IMMEDIATELY upon the adjournment of the Annual Meeting, the 
Board of Curators assembled and was called to order by President Titus. 

Present: Frederick C. Best, Edward E. Browne, William George Bruce, 
Morris C. Crandall, John L. Grindell, Lucien M. Hanks, Frederic Heath, 
Adolph R. Janecky, Ruth B. Jeffris, Peter Leo Johnson, Mrs. Angie K. 
Main, Samuel M. Pedrick, Robert K. Richardson, Harry Sauthoff, George 
C. Sellery, Harold T. I. Shannon, William A. Titus, Lawrence C. Whit- 
te-—18. Also Edward P. Alexander, director. 

The reading of the minutes of the last meeting was waived and 
accepted as printed in the June, 1944, Magazine (27:480-82). 

Mr. Richardson, reporting for the Nominating Committee, nomi- 
nated Charles E. Broughton and George C. Sellery for Vice-Presidents 
in place of William L. Evans, deceased, and Edward B. Steensland, 
resigned. Motion was made, seconded, and carried that the above 
named be elected. 

Mr. Alexander presented the report of the Executive Committee 
as follows: 


The Executive Committee consisting of Messrs. Titus, Hanks, Best, 
Holmes, Sellery, Whittet, and Alexander held only one meeting during 
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the year, though considerable business was transacted by correspondence 
among the Committee’s. members. 

On May 13, 1944, the Committee agreed upon a budget for the fiscal 
year 1944-45, which included the systematic increases for the Society’s 
staff required by Chapter 519 of the Laws of 1943, and authorized Mr. 
Alexander to present the budget to the budget director of the state and 
to request $2,910 from the Emergency Board to carry into effect these 
systematic raises. 

The Committee also agreed that the Annual Convention should be 
held at Beloit if the Beloit Historical Society decided to extend an 
invitation and that the Annual Business Meeting should be part of the 
Convention. If the Beloit Historical Society should not wish to sponsor 
the convention, the business meeting should be held at Madison in 
October. 

Upon motion by Mr. Best, seconded by Mr. Whittet, the Committee 
voted to set up a Board of Editors for the Society to work out a general 
publication policy for the Society and to accept or reject all manu- 
scripts for books submitted to the Society. The Board of Editors was 
to be composed of George Banta, Jr., Menasha; Fred L. Holmes, Madison; 
W. C. McKern, Milwaukee; William F. Raney, Appleton; and George 
C. Sellery, Madison. 

Upon motion the report was ratified. 

Mr. Alexander submitted a list of 136 new members (118 annual, 
17 life, and 1 perpetual) for the Society, and upon motion, they 
were declared elected and the reading of the list of names was waived. 

Mr. Titus suggested that members consider giving the WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History to their friends as a Christmas present. 

Mr. Aiexander commented upon the future building plans for the 
Society. After discussion of the tentative plans had taken place and 
several motions had been suggested, one drawn by Mr. Sellery was 
adopted. It provided that if the University authorities decided to ask 
the Legislature for a separate library building, the Director of the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN be authorized to pro- 
ceed with plans for utilizing and expanding the Society’s building, 
and for securing the funds necessary therefor from the Legislature. 

Upon motion by Mr. Hanks it was voted that the Beloit Historical 
Society, city of Beloit, and Beloit College have our sincere thanks 
for the success they have made of this meeting. 


The meeting was then adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 


EDWARD P. ALEXANDER 
Dwrector 
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WISCONSIN LOCAL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES, 1943-1944 


By EDWARD P. ALEXANDER, Director 


THROUGHOUT WISCONSIN there are people who take a deep interest 
in local history and their community’s past. They are curious about 
how their predecessors lived—the Indians, fur traders, and pioneers 
from an older America or from a foreign land. Why did they come? 
How did they make a living? What were their schools and churches 
like? What did they find out about governing themselves? What 
did they dream of for their children and their children’s children? 

People who study the local past do so for various reasons. For 
some, local history is a hobby of consuming fascination to be fol- 
lowed with undiscriminating devotion until every fact, no matter 
how insignificant, is discovered and fitted into an ordered place. For 
others, local history is a form of ancestor worship accompanied by 
exciting climbs in the family tree. For still others, local history may 
provide an avenue for teaching American history in a concrete and 
meaningful way, or a chance to study important national trends in 
miniature. And finally, local history may give an opportunity for 
community improvement by stressing community personality and 
combating too much conformity to a mediocre and standardized 
culture. 

In Wisconsin as elsewhere local history is fostered in many differ- 
ent ways. In some communities a single individual may act as sort 
of a one-man historical society. But usually some kind of an organi- 
zation will be formed, and a newspaper, a church, an old settlers 
club, a school, a library, or a museum will become the chief guardian 
of a community's past. The STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY wishes to 
help all of these individuals and groups to function more effectively, 
but it takes special pride in the work of its thirty-six auxiliary local 
historical societies. These societies receive copies of the State So- 
ciety’s publications, are entitled to be represented by a voting delegate 
at the State Society's Annual Convention; and report yearly upon 
their activities. 

This year twenty-three societies have written us about their work. 
The reports show that the war is having marked effect upon the 
societies. A few have given up their activities and are hibernating 
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until the crisis is over. But while the others may need to restrict 
their work somewhat, yet they are trying to find useful, war-support- 
ing outlets for their energies and to plan carefully for full scale 
operations when the war is over. 

The Waukesha County society is the official war records agency 
for that county and is compiling a roster of all members of the armed 
services from the county as well as keeping scrapbooks on general 
community participation in the war. The Fort Atkinson society has 
a carefully indexed series of scrapbooks on local men and women 
in service and is gathering a collection of their letters. The General 
Wilbur M. Lee Room has been opened by the Oconto County society 
in its museum at Oconto to house its collections of equipment and 
trophies of all wars in which the county has had a part. The Brown 
County society of Green Bay has helped coérdinate war records work 
throughout the county; the Sauk County society's museum is collect- 
ing war posters; the Dodge County society at Beaver Dam is dis- 
playing trophies and equipment from the present conflict; and both 
the Shawano County and Watertown societies are at work listing 
military personnel and keeping scrapbooks. 

The stronger societies of the state devote much thought to their 
meetings. Several of the societies have carefully planned for a series 
of papers which over a period of time will provide virtually a history 
of the community. These papers are accompanied, too, by special 
displays and by social functions which add to the general interest. 

The Beloit society and the LaCrosse County society have long fol- 
lowed such a program. The Milwaukee County society, Burlington 
society, and Lake Mills-Aztalan society have somewhat similar sched- 
ules. The Milwaukee group has much fun with an annual Christmas 
party and a yearly pancake supper, while the Lake Mills-Aztalan 
monthly gatherings frequently include pot-luck suppers. One meet- 
ing of this group was a sorting bee, to put in order a file of the Lake 
Mills Leader running from 1888 to 1940. 

The Brown County society financed an improvement at the Cotton 
House museum in Green Bay with a recital by Mark Love, popular 
baritone, and an address by Professor W. B. Hesseltine of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. A project of the Luther Valley society has been 
the historical window display for this convention. The Jackson County 
society has been divided into two teams to conduct a membership 
drive. The Vernon County society held its own auction at its Dawson 
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Home in Viroqua to sell off nonhistorical material left to it. The 
Watertown society is planning a Pioneer Day Program again this 
year with a special pageant called “It Happened in 1844.” The 
Outagamie County society held its usual successful meeting on Wash- 
ington’s birthday with a large attendance. The Racine County society 
has been revived, has helped with that county’s excellent war records 
program, and has planned an active program. 

Many a local historical society in Wisconsin supports a museum, 
which can be a most effective educational device. Most of these 
museums are of the historic house type and draw their chief support 
from tourists. They have had much less attendance during the war. 
A museum which is situated in a larger city need not lose attend- 
ance if its program of activity is varied enough. The Douglas County 
society's museum at Superior attracted more than 10,000 visitors. 
This museum featured special lectures, rotating exhibits, hobby cases, 
meetings of school and scouting groups, and a constantly changing 
series of activities. Newspaper, radio, and general publicity was used 
to good advantage. The Manitowoc County society with its museum 
at the Rahr Civic Center has had similar success and a yearly at- 
tendance of 10,000. 

The Burlington society is busy rearranging and adding to its 
excellent collections in the Cooper School at Burlington. The museum 
of the Fort Atkinson society has arranged several window displays 
in local stores and has two cases of rotating displays. The Jackson 
County society has been voted the use of a building back of the court- 
house at Black River Falls. The Lake Mills-Aztalan society is featur- 
ing special exhibits this summer which are changed almost every 
week in its Old Aztalan Church museum. 

The museum of the Milwaukee County society in the Milwaukee 
courthouse is being expanded and rearranged; it provides special dis- 
plays in the main corridor downstairs. The Oconto County society 
now has two museums—its house museum in Oconto and a restored 
logging camp at McCauslin Brook, a gift of the Holt Lumber Com- 
pany. The house museum with its new General Wilbur M. Lee Room 
is kept open weekends by volunteers from the society. The Kenosha 
County society has expanded its quarters in the courthouse and 
continues to add to its collection of farm and pioneer implements. 
The Grignon Mansion of Kaukauna operated by the Outagamie 
County society, the Octagon House of the Watertown society, and 
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the Pioneer Cabin of the Green County society at New Glarus have 
stayed open successfully despite reduced tourist travel. The Vernon 
County society’s Dawson Home at Viroqua has been put into good 
condition and is open for the summer. 

Perhaps in time the local historical societies of Wisconsin may 
develop their own historical magazines or publications. At present, 
however, they do little publishing. The LaCrosse County society 
issues a little mimeographed bulletin to its members occasionally and 
has thus far published six small but excellent volumes of LaCrosse 
County Sketches. The Vernon County society, one of the most youth- 
ful of our auxiliaries, has also tried its hand at publication. In 1943 
it issued a fascinating volume (86 pages) entitled Coon Valley in 
Pictures compiled by Mary Lu Slack and edited by M. N. Daffinrud. 
Mr. Daffinrud has been appointed researcher for the society, and he 
is planning a pictorial history of Vernon County to be run first in the 
local newspapers and then reprinted in book form. 

We would also call the attention of all local societies to the fact 
that the WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF History is glad to consider 
for publication papers read before the local societies. In the last 
two and one-half years we have printed two papers first read before 
the Beloit society (Ayres Davies’ “Wisconsin, Incubator of the 
American Circus” and Dr. Harold M. Helm’s “Early Beloit Physi- 
cians”) and one read before the Waukesha County society (Sadie 
Rowlands Price’s “The Welsh of Waukesha County”). The STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY hopes eventually to offer many services to its 
local auxiliary societies. Our Magazine with its large section devoted 
to local historical society work, our convention as it travels about 
the state year after year, and our traveling museum exhibition “ Worth 
Fighting For” which has been furnished to so many of the local 
societies, all hold promise of future expansion which will benefit 
local historical society work. We hope that the State Society and its 
auxiliaries will work ever more closely together for the good of 
Wisconsin and local history. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


(The first officer listed is the president and the second the secretary, 
except when otherwise indicated. ) 


1. ASHLAND COUNTY HISTORICAL SocigTy, Ashland (includes 
Chequamegon Bay region: Ashland, Bayfield, and Iron counties), Dr. John 
M. Dodd, Ashland; John C. Chapple, Ashland 
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2. BELOIT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Robert K. Richardson, Beloit; Mrs. 
Minnie M. Wallace, Beloit 

3. BROWN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Green Bay, Harold T. 
I. Shannon, Green Bay; Earl G. Wright, Green Bay 

4. BURLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Herbert C. Duckett, Burling- 
ton; Mrs. Elmer Kitterer, Burlington 

5. CRAWFORD COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Prairie du Chien, 
B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien; Louise Root, Prairie du Chien 

6. DopDGE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Beaver Dam, Joseph E. 
Hoyt, Beaver Dam; Roy G. Butler, Beaver Dam 

7. Door COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Sturgeon Bay, Hjalmar 
R. Holand, Ephraim; Mrs. Clara Egan, Sturgeon Bay 

8. DOUGLAS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Superior, P. G. Strat- 
ton, Superior; Mrs. E. G. Palo, Superior 

9. FORT ATKINSON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Charles B. Rogers, Fort 
Atkinson; Mrs. Zida C. Ivey, Fort Atkinson 

10. GRANT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Platteville, Virgil L. 
Showalter, Lancaster; John L. Grindell, Platteville 

11. GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Monroe, Mrs. Mae L. 
Luchsinger, Monroe; Mrs. Anna B. Whitcomb, Monroe 

12. JACKSON COUNTY HISTORICAL SocIETY, Alma Center, David 
A. Blencoe, Alma Center; Mitchell Red Cloud, Merrillan 

13. KENOSHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Kenosha, Charles Bor- 
kenhagen, Kenosha; Carrie I. Cropley, Kenosha 


14. KEWAUNEE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Algoma, Joseph G. 


Lazansky, Secretary, Kewaunee 

15. LA CROSSE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, La Crosse, Albert H. 
Sanford, LaCrosse; Harry J. Hirshheimer, La Crosse 

16. LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lake Mills, Mrs. 
G. P. White, Lake Mills; Ruth Potter, Lake Mills 

17. LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Antigo, J. W. Parsons, 
Antigo; Earle S$. Holman, Antigo 

18. LUTHER VALLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Orfordville, Will F. 
Bauchle, Beloit; Emma Borkenhagen, Janesville 

19. MANITOWOC COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Manitowoc, J. G. 
Johnson, Manitowoc; Elsa L. Dramm, Manitowoc 

20. MILWAUKEE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Milwaukee, Frederic 
Heath, Milwaukee; Mrs. Naylor Bendell, Milwaukee 

21. MINERAL POINT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Robert M. Neal, Mineral 
Point; D. M. Morgan, Mineral Point 

22. OCONTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Oconto, Mrs. Cleo F. 
Meeuwsen, Oconto; Ethel S. Beorgeon, Oconto 

23. OUTAGAMIE COUNTY PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Ap- 
pleton, George R. Schaefer, Greenville; Sarto Balliet, Appleton 

24. POLK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Balsam Lake, Dr. R. G. 
Arveson, Frederic; E. E. Husband, Balsam Lake 

25. RACINE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Racine, John D. Costello, 
Racine; Laura Du Four, Racine 

26. SAUK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Baraboo, Mrs. O. J. Cole- 
Allison, Baraboo; Morris C. Crandall, Baraboo 

27. SHAWANO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Shawano, Mrs. W. C. 
Zachow, Shawano; Mrs. Carl Raddant, Shawano 
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28. SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Sheboygan, Charles 
E. Broughton, Sheboygan; E. A. Hickey, Sheboygan 

29. VERNON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Viroqua, Mrs. Clinton 
Nuzum, Viroqua; D. E. Slack, Viroqua 

30. WALWORTH COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lake Geneva, Dr. 
George Van Biesbroeck, Williams Bay; Ethel L. Gray, Williams Bay 

31. WASHINGTON COUNTY OLD SETTLERS AND HISTORICAL So- 
CIETY, West Bend, Mrs. George Kuehlthau, Acting President, West Bend; 
Arthur E. Kuehlthau, West Bend 


32. WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, G. H. Lehrkind, Watertown; 
Marcella Killian, Watertown 


33. WAUKESHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Waukesha, Dr. M. 
R. Wilkinson, Oconomowoc; Mrs. Edith M. Tallmadge, Waukesha 

34. WAUSHARA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Wautoma, Robert 
R. Jones, Wild Rose; Arthur Dietz, Wautoma 

35. WAUWATOSA HISTORY COMMISSION, James L. Foley, Executive 
Chairman, Wauwatosa; Arno C. Rutz, Executive Secretary, Wauwatosa 

36. WINNEBAGO COUNTY ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL So- 
CIETY, Oshkosh, R. J. Barnes, Oshkosh; William I. Sanders, Oshkosh 


DIRECTOR’S REPORT, 1943-1944 


By EDWARD P. ALEXANDER, Director 


AS LONG AGO as 1854 Lyman C. Draper urged upon the Wisconsin 
Legislature the wisdom of building up a historical society whose object 
should be to collect, preserve, exhibit, and publish materials for the 
study of Wisconsin history. A few legislators shook their heads in 
disapproval, but a majority of them voted to give the STATE His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN $500 annually. 

The lawmakers rapidly increased their support of the Society, and 
soon other states were imitating the “enlightened liberality of the 
Legislature of Wisconsin.” When Richard T. Ely and John R. Com- 
mons and Charles McCarthy and many another scholar-statesman 
imbued with the Wisconsin Idea of applying the technical knowledge 
of the state university to the problems of state government came 
along, there was ready for use a historical research laboratory with 
tich collections of books, government documents, manuscripts, news- 
papers, maps, illustrations, and museum objects. Furthermore, the 
imaginative and skillful leadership of Draper and his successor, Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, had made the history of Wisconsin known to a great 
many Badgers, many of whom had become strong supporters of the 
WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY and its purposes. 
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Since those days the Society has continued to follow the paths 
broken by Draper and Thwaites. During the nine months ending 
June 30, 1944,* considerable progress has been made in publishing, 
exhibiting, collecting, and preserving materials for the study of history, 
especially the history of Wisconsin and the Middle West, and in 
planning for the future of the Society. 


1. Publications 


Despite the lack of graduate students and other research workers 
and despite the difficulties of publishing caused by shortages of man- 
power, metal, and paper, the WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF HIsTORY 
has managed to appear each quarter, largely because of the fine work 
of our assistant editor, Miss Krueger. Our readers seem to enjoy the 
Magazine, and they comment (sometimes forcefully) upon both its 
excellencies and its lapses soon after each issue appears. This reader 
interest is most stimulating, and all of us connected with the Magazine 
are most grateful for it. We have felt flattered, too, to have several 
of our articles reprinted by other magazines: “The Development 
of Cranberry Growing in Wisconsin” by Neil E. Stevens and Jean 
Nash appeared in Cranberries, and William George Bruce’s “Old 
Milwaukee” was used by the American-German Review. The news- 
papers of the state, led by the Milwaukee Journal, also frequently 
reprint articles or other features of the Magazine. 

Our little news sheet, the Wisconsin Historical News, prepared 
in the main by Miss Ings of our Museum staff, has appeared every 
month, and the newspapers of the state have made much use of it. 
Some of the stories carried by the News have called forth editorial 
comment, especially those which had to do with naming the “Ten 
Great Badgers,” setting up a historical markers committee, and col- 
lecting Wisconsin lumber company records. 

Every two months we issue the Check List of Wisconsin Public 
Documents showing what titles have been published by the various 
divisions of the state government. The librarians of the state tell us 
that this check list is very useful; it is edited by Mr. Schlinkert, the 
head of our Document Division. 

This year we have experimented with the publication of material 
on Wisconsin history for fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils. Miss 


* Previously we have reported on our activities for the year ending September 30. We 
are now shifting to June 30 which is also the date when our fiscal year ends. 
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Ings of the Museum staff has prepared ten units of Our Own Wis- 
consin, each unit containing a simply written narrative of some 
phase of Wisconsin history, a list of suggested classroom activities, 
and occasionally illustrative material such as a story or a play for the 
children to act out. The units have been distributed in mimeographed 
form to schools in Madison and a few other places in the state. 
Teachers have received the material enthusiastically, and during the 
next year we are hoping to issue Our Own Wisconsin for general 
distribution. 

We also have two books in press; if we knew when the paper 
for them would arrive, we could announce their dates of publication. 
One of them is a 304-page Guide to the Manuscripts of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society edited by Miss Smith, the head of our Manuscript 
Division. The Guide surveys all our manuscript holdings except the 
Draper collection which already has its own Descriptive List printed 
in 1906. Miss Smith’s book will be of great usefulness for research 
scholars throughout the country and of a special value for those 
using our manuscript materials. The other volume, which contains 
some 350 pages, is a facsimile reprint of the London Pharmacopoeia 
of 1618 with a scholarly introduction by Dr. George Urdang, director 
of the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy. The book is 
financed by the Hollister Fund left to the Society in 1914 and will 
be distributed among the leading pharmaceutical libraries of the world. 

An important forward step toward a well-defined publication pro- 
gram has been taken during the year by the Executive Committee 
of the Society in appointing a Board of Editors to work out a general 
publication policy and to accept or reject all manuscripts for books 
submitted to the society. The board is composed of George Banta, Jr., 
Menasha publisher; Fred L. Holmes, Madison author and publicist; 
W. C. McKern, anthropologist and director of the Milwaukee Public 
Museum; William F. Raney, Appleton, professor of history at Law- 
rence College; and George C. Sellery, Madison historian. 


2. Exhibitions 


Because of the shift of our report date to June 30, we shall not 
mention the holding of a convention this year. But during the last 
nine months the Society has held many meetings at Madison as a 
part of opening its special museum exhibitions. Probably the most 
successful of these events was a fashion show held on April 12 to 
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open “A Century of Costume.” We showed about fifty of our old 
costumes on live models. Mrs. Harris of the Museum arranged the 
show assisted by the entire staff. The models walked the length of 
the well-lighted main floor corridor to mount an elevated platform 
in the center. Mrs. Betty Schlimgen Geisler supplied a running com- 
mentary on the costumes through a loud-speaking system, and the 
Stitgen Family Ensemble furnished music. Mrs. Walter S. Goodland, 
wife of the acting governor, appeared in the magnificent dress once 
worn by Mrs. Lucius Fairchild, wife of a former governor, at the 
Court of Spain about 1880. We had 400 chairs lining the runway 
where the models walked, and the hour-long show was given twice, 
but we were still unable to accommodate the public comfortably 
since more than 1,000 people came including Governor Goodland 
and his pdtty. 

Other special exhibitions featured the “Stephen Moulton Babcock 
Centennial” with a radio broadcast by George M. Briggs of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture and several moving pictures; “ Dolls 
in America” with a tremendous crowd of children overflowing our 
seating resources, but entranced by marionettes, dancers, a magician, 
and a ventriloquist; “Lead Mining in Wisconsin” with Cornish 


singing led by George S. Huxtable of Mineral Point, a talk by James 
J. McDonald of Madison, and moving pictures; and “The Circus in 


, 


Wisconsin” with the lure of the white tops explained by beautifully 
colored slides and the enthusiastic words of Sverre O. Braathen of 
Madison, leading circus fan. 

A series of special art shows was also arranged, each one accom- 
panied by a reception for the artist on the opening Sunday. Christian 
Abrahamsen’s paintings containing many portraits of Wisconsin 
people, Byron C. Jorns’s water colors of Wisconsin places, and John 
Steuart Curry’s circus paintings and drawings were all featured. 

Work with the schools has also been emphasized. The new Chil- 
dren’s Room in the Museum has shown a different display of children’s 
art every two weeks, thanks to the interest of Miss L. Irene Buck 
and the Madison art teachers. The Museum has also been a place 
for sketching assignments, and we have even furnished the students 
with drawing boards. Miss Ings has told historical stories to many 
school groups, and a treasure hunt was held during Thanksgiving 
recess and a children’s party after Christmas. 

A very significant development has taken place during the year 
which may well extend the exhibition function of the Society. In 
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March, Governor Goodland, at the request of the Society, suggested 
that certain state officials serve as a Wisconsin Historical Markers 
Committee to study the selection and marking of historical sites in 
the state. The members of this committee are John Callahan, superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; James R. Law, chairman of the High- 
way Commission; M. W. Torkelson, director of the State Planning 
Board; E. J. Vanderwall, director of the Conservation Department; 
and the director of this Society. It looks as if the committee with 
the aid of the Highway Commission and Conservation Department 
will within another year begin marking Wisconsin's historical sites 
and thus arousing new interest in Badger history in the localities 
marked and also among the tourists visiting the state. 

These varied activities seem to have appealed to the people of the 
state, and we are glad to say that a steady growth in membership 
has taken place. On October 10, 1943, we had 1,223 members; on 
June 30, 1944, we have 1,319, a clear gain of 96 members in less 
than nine months. 


3. Collection and Preservation 
The statistics of acquisition reveal that the Library of the Society 


continues its steady growth. With 687,379 volumes it still holds its 
place as the largest historical society library in the country, having 
added a total of 7,046 volumes during the nine-month period. We 
should like to call attention to the fact that the growth has gone on 
despite our giving up on January 1 of the fields of British and Latin- 
American history and of general periodicals to the University of Wis- 
consin Library. We would point out, too, the growth of our microfilmed 
newspaper collection and the large proportion (76 percent) of our 
acquisitions which come by gift. The hard-working Order and Catalog 
departments have managed to stay abreast of the influx of accessions. 

The special divisions of the library have made distinct gains since 
the last report. The Document Division has had rather heavy use 
despite wartime conditions, and its head, Mr. Schlinkert, has made 
progress in studying its special needs. In his spare time he has been 
working on a popular Bibliography of Wisconsin History, which 
the Society plans to publish in the future. 

The Newspaper Division has had an unusually active year. Dr. 
Wilcox, its head, rearranged the entire collection of out-of-state papers 
so that they now run alphabetically by place within states. The space 
saving accomplished by microfilming has allowed us to add 104 Wis- 
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STATISTICS OF LIBRARY ACQUISITION 
For nine months ending June 30, 1944 


Books by purchase (including 
Le a a a a ae 1,171 
Books by gift (including volumes kept in News- 
paper Division which are not newspapers) ~-1,506 


I cacetenlannenesihitliek oeliibditasipdienevnenenenendiel 2,677 
Pamphlets by purchase (including 

eet nrmentnsing 146 
Pamphlets from newspaper clippings 

EES RSS SE ee 284 
ESS TS TE LO 3,420 

Se 3,850 
Newspapers—bound volumes by purchase ~~~ 1 
Newspapers—bound volumes by gift _-__.--__ 35 

Total newspaper volumes ...---------------- 36 


Newspapers in microfilm (counted by rolls): 
Wisconsin newspapers (microfilmed by Society 
from newspapers received as gifts) 
By purchase (out-of-state dailies) .-._..-~~- 192 
ial iniiniettienemeanemneemnite 45 
Total rolls microfilmed newspapers __...-__--- 483 
Total accession of titles (excluding engrav- 
EE ORES 7,046 
Engravings, photos, and maps by purchase 
(es euinenes). ................-- 87 
Engravings, photos, and maps by gift _--__--_~ 1,569 
Total engravings, photos, and maps _----------- 1,656 
Estimated strength of the Library: 
Rolls of microfilm ........------- a So ae a eR 1,158 
Books and newspapers (printed) 
Pamphlets —~_ ~~~ » Be Eh SSD ee aE 355,747 
Total volumes of printed and microfilmed books, 
OE EPEAT 687,379 








COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


1942-43 1943-44 
Total acquisitions (books, pamphlets, news- 


III 9a bbcashisiancilialta cia eilatetanieageesenaanetancnene 10,450 6,563 
Rolls of microfilm (gift and purchase) ~..-~- 432 483 
Percentage of gifts in acquisitions ___.__--_-- 77 76 
Percentage of purchases in acquisitions (in- 

I IIIS 0, cscntnnidsrnetinminemeniveione 23 24 
Books by gift (including duplicates) _-.---- 4,934 3,120 
Pamphlets by gift (including duplicates) ~...10,250 6,160 
Newspaper volumes by gift _.__._--------- 10 35 
Total gifts (including duplicates) ~--._-- 16,199 11,082 
Percentage of gifts that were accessions ~-_-~- 53 59 


Percentage of gifts that were duplicates 
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consin papers to our holdings. At present we are receiving 25 out- 
of-state daily newspapers (13 on microfilm); 43 Wisconsin dailies 
(out of 44 published); 329 Wisconsin weeklies (out of 354 pub- 
lished); and 395 labor papers and trade union journals in the John 
R. Commons Labor Collection. We have had much help in carry- 
ing on our microfilming program. The last Legislature added $2,000 
per year to our book budget for this purpose, and as a result we 
have succeeded in filming the current inflow of all the Wisconsin 
weekly papers and of some of the Wisconsin dailies. Mr. Don 
Anderson of the Wisconsin State Journal of Madison has very kindly 
given us a microfilm edition of his paper, 1942-44, and Mr. Robert 
W. Bliss of the Janesville Gazette has done likewise, 1943-44. Pro- 
fessor Selig Perlman of the University of Wisconsin persuaded his 
friend, Mr. Hyman Wein of Chicago, to provide $1,000 to begin 
work filming the John R. Commons Labor Collection. The only 
difficulty is that Mr. Kelsey and Mr. Lamont, our men who do the 
filming—using the equipment of the State Board of Health—are so 
busy with other duties that it is hard to keep them microfilming. 
They also do our photostating, and with restrictions on travel and 
many calls from the various armed services, this work has doubled 
or tripled. 

The Manuscript Division has had one of its best years in acquiring 
new materials, and much of its time has gone to sorting and arrang- 
ing them. The very important personal correspondence of Richard 
T. Ely consisting of more than 120,000 pieces has been put in order. 
Other large collections in process of arrangement are the papers of 
the Bayfield Railway and Transfer Company and of Robert Wild, 
Henry A. Cooper, John N. Davidson, and Joseph Jastrow. Though 
the number of readers in the division has been smaller than usual, 
the amount of correspondence handled has increased greatly. 

The Museum has received 389 objects from 47 donors. A special 
gift to it has been $284.60 from the Wisconsin Tercentenary Council 
of Women (Mrs. F. H. Clausen, president; Mrs. G. B. Averill, 
treasurer) for the purpose of buying a new museum case when they 
are once more available. 

The reorganization of the Museum has gone ahead rapidly, largely 
because of Mrs. Harris’ energy and sense of good housekeeping. The 
director of the Society and the whole staff of the Museum con- 
stitute a committee which meets weekly to accept or reject new 
materials. Loans or deposits are no longer taken except for short- 
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time special displays, or under very unusual circumstances when they 
are carefully covered by individual contracts. A new system of acces- 
sioning materials which calls for very complete information on each 
article received has been set up and is in operation for all current 
materials; it will eventually be applied to all our collections but 
this will take at least ten years of work. All storerooms have been 
cleaned out and in many cases reconstructed so that the materials 
they house will be better protected and more easily found. A great 
many of the regular collections of the Museum have been rearranged 
and relabeled. With the completion of the refinishing of the floors 
and of one small plastering job, the Museum is in as good physical 
order as the times will allow; after the war it must be completely 
rewired and furnished with effective lighting. 


4. The Needs of the Society 


During the year ending June 30, 1944, the State Legislature pro- 
vided the Society with the following funds: 


A $ 59,660 
20.16-1b Building maintenance -.--...----------~ 3,500 
20.16-1c Books and Equipment ~--------- ~~~ _. 8,000 


20.16-1d Binding and Shelving ~-.------------- 


The Emergency Board added $600 more to Fund 1-a so that salary 
increases called for by the new systematic-increase law could be met. 

These funds and the money received from the Society’s private 
funds (See Mr. Hanks’s report, pp. 503-9) and from the payment 
of dues by members have enabled the Society to continue its services 
at their usual level. We do need urgently an additional $2,000 yearly 
for Building Maintenance in order to begin providing adequate light- 
ing and an additional $2,000 yearly for Books and Equipment to 
expand our space-saving microfilming program. 

We need some additional members for our staff, but in some cases 
these needs will have to be ignored until the war is over and the 
young men and women we would ordinarily hire are again ready for 
civilian life. 

Changes in our staff are taking place rapidly. On June 30, 1944, 
Miss Foster retired as head of the Reference Division after serving 
the Society since 1897 and Mr. Brown as curator of the Museum, after 
thirty-six years of service. Miss Welsh, the head of the Catalog Divi- 
sion, who has been with us since 1897, is to retiré in a few months. 
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These three persons whose periods of loyal and effective service total 
130 years are most difficult to replace. The Society is fortunate to 
have Dr. Wilcox, the head of the Newspaper Division, to take over 
Miss Foster's duties. We shall not try to replace Mr. Brown at 
present, and Mrs. Harris will serve as acting curator of the Museum. 

Miss Evelyn M. Pehlke, who has been with the Society since 1940 
and served as a most efficient office manager for the last two years, 
left in April to move to the Pacific Coast. Her place has been taken 
by Miss Dorothy Ryan. Miss Myrtle Mewis has replaced Mrs. Bernice 
Engen as the director’s secretary, and Mrs. Ruth M. Yoke has taken 
James Abajian’s place as assistant in the Manuscript Division. 

The chief need of the Society’is, as it has been for more than 
twenty years, additional space—space for shelving books, for museum 
exhibitions, for workrooms, for storage rooms, for working space to 
meet the needs of research scholars. 

In our last report we commented upon the survey of the libraries 
of the University of Wisconsin and of this Society made last year by 
two experts, Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf, librarian of Harvard University, 
and Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the graduate school at the 
University of Minnesota and former superintendent of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. Let me repeat once more a significent paragraph 
of their report: 


The Historical Society and the University Library make good use of 
the space available, but both are disgracefully overcrowded. Many books 
are on the floors and window sills throughout the building....The 
libraries are unable to provide convenient quarters for scholars (whether 
faculty, graduate students, or citizens) such as are now generally found 
in research libraries. There are not enough seats for readers in the big 
Reading Room. The work-rooms for both libraries are so congested as to 
interfere with efficiency. The Historical Society has been unable to develop 
its museum adequately or to take over the State Archives as the state law 
permits it to do. Both institutions have reached the limit, as far as 
physical facilities. are concerned, and something must be done to help 
out the space situation, and done promptly. 


The surveyors recommended that as soon as possible we fill up 
the U-Court between our present book stacks with another stack 
which would hold some 650,000 volumes, and that the University 
provide undergraduate library reading rooms by building a new exten- 
sion on Bascom Hall. Then in a few years we were to ask the 
Legislature for a new building to be used by our Museum, Newspaper 
Division, and Manuscript Division; this step would provide more 
space in our present building for the needs of both libraries. And 
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eventually storage space would have to be found beneath the lower 
campus or by tunneling into University Hill. 

During the past nine months officials of the University and of this 
Society have carefully considered this plan, and the present decision 
is to reject it. Instead, the University is asking the Legislature for 
some $1,600,000 to build a separate University Library across State 
Street from our present building and connected with it by a tunnel. 
This plan would allow the University Library to remove from our 
building entirely but yet guarantee the close codperation of the two 
libraries; we should continue to look to the University for many 
of our readers. 

If the new plan is carried out, the space needs of our Society will 
be greatly changed. We shall have plenty of shelving for books and 
with some reconstruction we can provide ample space for workrooms, 
study alcoves, and places where typewriters and microfilm readers 
may be used in each of our divisions. We shall have enough space 
to take care of our future Library needs for twenty years and to begin 
taking action to solve the problem of properly caring for the state 
archives. 

Under these conditions we shall need to ask the Legislature for 
$500,000 to build a new extension in the U-court between the present 
book stacks. This space will allow four stories and a basement of 
new construction measuring approximately 80 feet by 50 feet. The 
architectural lines of the present building need not be harmed, and as 
a matter of fact, can even be improved. The new construction will 
allow for (1) a basement level for newspaper storage; (2) a first- 
floor level for museum exhibitions; (3) a two-story small auditorium 
seating about 500 people at the second-floor level; and (4) a fourth- 
floor level for museum exhibitions. The grant of half a million dollars 
may help also to reconstruct and redesign our present building and 
to modernize its ventilating and electrical equipment. 

Thus the Society can solve its most pressing space needs—for the 
Library by using space now occupied by the University Library, and for 
the Newspaper Division and Museum (though the auditorium will 
have many uses for all divisions of the Society) by new construction. 
We believe the present plan is a sound one for meeting in the very 
near future the great needs for space of both the University Library 
and the Society. We solicit the support of our members in bringing 
about these basic and vital improvements. 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY, PRIVATE FUNDS 
June 30, 1944 


By LUCIEN M. HANKS, Treasurer 


ASSETS 
GENERAL FUNDS 
Principal: 
Bonds, Mortgages, and 
ON Se ae $217,994.39 
Real Estate—133 E. Gil- 
I il ais 3,132.13 
Cash—First National 
ESE aaa 13,984.82 
Income: 
State Treasury—Private 
Funds Income ~.---- $ 27,157.05 
Cash—First National 
SR 2S 858.33 
Commemorative Coins._._ 2,093.50 


$235,111.34 


30,108.88 





Total General Funds 
BURROWS FUND 


Principal: 
Bonds, Mortgages, and 
I cc elineieaeinitulguenti $246,286.68 
Ramsay Land Co. ~---- 10,598.96 


Celeste K. Burrows Trust 


$265,220.22 


$355,449.10 


9,928.58 





Sa 57,494.45 
Real Estate—Burrows.._._. 9,347.44 
Real Estate, 18-20 N. 

BE Tb cnneennna 11,241.37 
Real Estate, 133 E. Gil- 

OO°WNS: “a 6,264.28 
Real Estate—Nitek Loan 1,403.54 
Declaration of Trust— 

Swenson Property ___ 1,264.37 
Segregated Trust—Union 

, gee 1,517.47 
Cash—First National 

ea 10,030.54 

Income: 
State Treasury—Private 

Funds Income ~_---~- $ 4,634.29 
Cash—First National 

Bank (Deficit) ~_(d) 294.46 
Advanced for Celeste K. 

Borrowé ...........~. 5,588.75 

Total Burrows Fund 
Total Assets_-— 
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_ 365,377.68 
$630,597.90 
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Distributed as follows: 
Principal Income Total 
General and Binding Fund_-$ 68,329.54 $ 2,154.95 $ 70,484.49 
Antiquarian Fund 47,800.00 1,781.70 49,581.70 
Draper Fund 18,700.00 3,267.09 21,967.09 
Mary M. Adams Art Fund.. 14,000.00 3,005.60 17,005.60 
Anna R. Sheldon Memorial 
Fund 725.26 3,425.26 
Maria and Simeon Mills Edi- 
torial Fund 29,100.00 1,597.02 30,697.02 
Hollister Pharmaceutical 
Library Fund 35,300.00 7,365.03 42,665.03 
Emily House Bequest 1,200.00 281.86 1,481.86 
R. G. Thwaites Bequest ___ 15,100.00 1,746.47 16,846.47 
Hattie T. Fisk Bequest ~~_~ 269.70 269.70 
Stephen M. Babcock Fund_ 615.14 615.14 
Henry Huber Estate Fund__ 1,000.00 1,000.00 
William P. Gundry Bequest 250.00 250.00 
Mary Cousins Joyce Bequest 181.23 2,778.43 
Rare Coins Collection Fund 5,009.50 5,009.50 
Suspense Account—Mortga- 
gors’ Deposits 858.33 
Wisconsin Tercentary Coun- 
cil of Women Fund —_-- 284.60 
Total General Funds ~.$235,111.34 $30,108.88 $265,220.22 
George B. Burrows Fund -__ 355.449.10 9,928.58 365,377.68 
$590,560.44 $40,037.46 $630,597.90 
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STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUNDS—PRINCIPAL 
July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944 


No change during year except acquisition of Wisconsin Tercentenary 
Council of Women Fund. 
Balances 

General and Binding Fund $ 68,329.54 
Antiquarian Fund 47,800.00 
Draper Fund 18,700.00 
Mary M. Adams Art Fund 14,000.00 
Anna R. Sheldon Memorial Fund 2,700.00 
Maria and Simeon Mills Editorial Fund 29,100.00 
Hollister Pharmaceutical Library Fund 35,300.00 
Emily House Bequest 1,200.00 
R. G. Thwaites Bequest 15,100.00 
Mary Cousins Joyce Bequest 2,597.20 
Wisconsin Tercentenary Council of Women Fund 284.60 


$235,111.34 
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STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUNDS—INCOME 
July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944 


~ Balance, July 1, 1943 $26,208.12 


Receipts: 
Membership Dues 
Sale of Duplicates 
Interest 


Mortgagors’ Deposits ‘ 
Principal Gains 17,574.68 
Total Balance and Receipts $43,782.80 


Disbursements: 
Salaries 
Office and Museum Supplies 
Maintenance and Supplies 
Printing and Binding 
Stamped Envelopes and Postage 
Addressograph, Mimeograph, and Photo- 
graphic Service 
Microfilm Subscriptions 
Express and Drayage 
Rental and Repair of Equipment 
Insurance Expense 
Utility Services 
Travel Expense 
Presbyterian History Society— 
Refund on Deposit Account 
Books 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Apportioned Expenses 
Suspense Account—Mortgagors’ Deposits -.. 3,549.39 
Total Disbursements 13,673.92 


Balance, June 30, 1944 $30,108.88 





STATEMENT OF BURROWS FUND—PRINCIPAL 
July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944 


Balance, July 1, 1943 $359,810.10 
Credits: 


Net Gain on Sale of Securities 15.00 
$359,825.10 
Debits: 


Net Loss on Sale of Real Estate 4,376.00 
Balance, June 30, 1944 $355,449.10 
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STATEMENT OF BURROWS FUND—INCOME 
July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944 
ES Fn $11,811.34 
Credits: 

Eo ee $5,054.67 

Interest on Mortgages and Land Contracts ___. 3,296.29 

SEES ES eee ee ee 150.00 

Rents, 18—20 North Butler Streeet _.____--~- 1,098.33 

Rents, 133 East Gilman Street ____...---__ 600.00 

Miscellaneous Income ~-.-------------- = 24.74 

Suspense Account—Mortgagors’ Deposits _.__. 150.00 10,374.03 

Total Balance and Credits _...----- $22,185.37 
Debits: 

el $8,049.91 

State Insurance Reserve .........----.---- 17.32 

McMurry, Smith and Company—Audit ~---- 175.00 

Readex Microprint Corporation—Projector _.._ 150.00 

Insurance on Building and Contents ~__---- 783.83 

Maintenance and Supplies __._._..--------- 281.45 

EN EEE 346.43 

Office Expense—Safekeeping of Securities _._... 301.08 

SE LE ne 106.05 

A TT A a Te 79.45 

BT I a cncccnierennetneninanepinesmenss 63.00 

ETE LEE 88.24 

Miscellaneous General ~.---------------- 7.21 

Bureau of Purchases—Printing, Binding, and 

ht IE Re iar 950.69 

Microfilm Subscriptions ......_.__.___---- 291.38 

State Board of Health—Microfilm Equipment 119.50 

Miscellaneous Publication ~---.---------- 9.40 

Expense, 18—20 North Butler Street __.---- 393.52 

Expense, 133 East Gilman Street __._-.--~_~ 43.33, = 12,256.79 

ee Ges ncnamenccnnnnnee $9,928.58 

STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
June 30, 1944 
GENERAL FUNDS 
Bonds and Stocks Rate Maturity Cost 
Bryson Corporation ~----------- ~_ an $ 2,000.00 
Canadian National Railway ~----- 5 Feb., 1970 6,000.00 
Central Maine Power Company ---. 3% Sept., 1972 5,368.75 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. _--- 3% Aug. 1966 5,100.00 
Columbus Venetian Stevens Build- 

ASC oe 5 Sept, 1955 3,920.00 
Home Owners Loan Corporation _.. 1% June, 1947 5,020.31 
Hyde Park-Lake Bldg. Corp. ------ ais i 4,920.00 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. ..----- 2% Jan, 1981 5,250.00 


ee 


Tg 
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Lake Superior District Pr. Co. _--- 

Loraine Hotel Co. _..__---__-_--- 

Madison Aerie No. 623 of Eagles _- 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. ~--_ 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. ____--~- 

Missionary Sisters (St. Theresa’s 
Hospital ) 

Monarch Realty Co. ---.-------- 4 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. _._-__- 3 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. _-. 3% 

St. Joseph’s Sanitarium 

St. Rose Congregation 

Twin City Trading Co, _---__---- 

U.S. War Savings Bonds 

U.S. War Savings Bonds 

U.S. War Savings Bonds 

U.S. War Savings Bonds 

U.S. War Savings Bonds 

U.S. Treasury Bonds 

U.S. War Savings Bonds 

U.S. War Savings Bonds 

Virginia Railway Co. ---._____-- 

Wisconsin Michigan Power Co. __- 

Wisconsin Power & Light Co. __~~- 


3Y} 
5% 
4%, 
32 
4V, 


3 


Mortgage Loans 


Anderson, Nels E. et al 

Beale, John E. and Hattie May —--- 

Clayton, George and Mabel 

Coleman, Lloyd W. ~----------- 

SS 

Knuteson, Ramon E., Marcella, and 
Mary Ellen 

Matranga, Theodore 

McCormick, Stuart A. _._.--.---- 

Nash, William L. and Mattie A. ___ 

O'Malley, J. M. (Assumed by C. 
A. Lee) 

Otis, Erial B. and Donald E. ____-~- 

Paynter, Arthur J. 

Russell, H. L. (Assumed by C. 
Alverson ) 

AT Se 

Welker, Robert A. ............- 

Weaver, Cecelia Anne 

Wootton, Frank M. (Assumed by 
Thomas Kelly) 

Wright, Ruth Davies 


General Funds, Total Investments 
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Oct., 1966 
July, 1945 
Dec., 1953 
Mar., 1969 
Mar., 1967 


Apr., 1951 
June, 1950 
Dec., 1970 
Aug., 1969 
Jan., 1955 
May, 1954 
Apr., 1948 
Jan., 1955 
Jan., 1956 
Feb., 1954 
May, 1953 
Nov., 1954 


Sept., 1967-72 


Aug., 1955 
Sept., 1955 
Mar., 1966 
July, 1961 
Aug., 1971 
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5,450.00 
2,995.00 
3,600.00 
2,125.00 
4,775.00 


2,500.00 
1,500.00 
5,312.50 
5,343.75 
5,050.00 
4,020.00 
2,955.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
7,500.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
5,275.00 
5,375.00 
3,206.25 


$154,561.56 


Principal 
4,650.00 
3,400.00 
3,250.00 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 


5,894.71 
1,150.00 
4,325.00 
2,000.00 


700.00 
1,800.00 
3,462.28 


4,000.00 
10,000.00 
4,046.42 
5,000.00 


1,728.00 
4,026.42 


$ 63,432.83 
$217,994.39 
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BURROWS FUND 


June 30, 1944 


Bonds and Stocks 

Bryson Corporation 
Dominion of Canada 
Dominion of Canada 
Central Development Co. _._____- _ 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co... 3% 
Chicago Indoor Stadium Corp. ---. 5 
Columbus Venetian Stevens Bldg, 

Inc. 
Consolidated Savings & Loan 
Felician Sisters, O.S.F. of Detroit__ 3, 314 
SE SE ee 5 
Hamilton Apts. Liquidating Trust__ 
SS ¢ ee 
Home Owners Loan Corporation ~- 
Solomon Levitan 
Loraine Hotel Co. .-...------_-- 
Madison Aerie No. 623 of Eagles... 4% 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. ---- 3 
Missouri Pacific RI. Co. (C.D.) --. 5 
Monarch Realty Co. ___---_----- 4 
Province of Ontario 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph —~__-_ 
Public Service of Indiana 
Public Service of New Hampshire-- 
Rochester Gas & Electric Co. ..--- 
St. Rose Congregation 
75th and Essex Building 
Twin City Trading Co 
U.S. War Savings Bonds 
U.S. War Savings Bonds 
U.S. War Savings Bonds 
U.S. War Savings Bonds 
U.S. War Savings Bonds 
U.S. War Savings Bonds 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. ---- 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. -_-- 


1% 
4 
32 


3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 


3¥2 
3% 


Mortgage Loans 
ee 
Brown, Joseph H. 

Burgeson, Christina M. -..------- 
Conboy, Vincent H. and Magdalene_ 
Dasler, Adolph 
Ee eae 
Gold, Maurice L 


Maturity 
1967 
1958 


Jan., 
Jan., 


May, 1996 
Mar., 1960 


Sept., 1955 
July, 1954 


Aug., 1936-37 


Apr., 1952 
June, 1947 
Oct., 1955 
July, 1945 
Dec., 1953 
Mar., 1969 
Feb., 1981 
June, 1950 
June, 1964 
Dec., 1966 
May, 1973 
Jan., 1973 
Mar., 1969 
May, 1954 
July, 1946 
Apr., 1948 
Feb., 1954 
Aug., 1955 
Oct., 1953 
Nov., 1954 
Jan., 1956 
Sept., 1955 
Sept., 1968 
Aug., 1971 


{June 


Cost 


$ 5,000.00 
9,737.50 
4,995.00 
4,966.00 
5,275.00 
1,000.00 


4,900.00 
5,000.00 
5,050.00 
9,900.00 
100.00 
1,040.00 
5,015.63 
500.00 
5,150.00 
1,568.00 
3,187.50 
4,750.00 
2,500.00 
5,634.00 
5,225.00 
5,162.50 
5,400.00 
5,393.75 
3,015.00 
5,000.00 
3,940.00 
7,500.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
3,105.00 
7,481.25 


$176.491.13 


Principal 
1,140.00 
3,300.00 
2,350.00 
3,200.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,150.00 
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Gould, Kevin F. (Adm. of Alice M. 
gS eee gee e ae 
Haley, Harry B. (Assumed by C. J. 
EOE OEE eee 
ST I TI Sintec cneadewrenansintbehenenen 
Kenney, Sarah C. and O'Malley, 
techie tains ciel iets 
SY Ee 
Kney, Paul (Collateral Loan) —_-~~- 
Lewis, Mabel R. and William H. —- 
I th cinaninianinninin 
SE. SE, nee acannwne 
ES eee ee 
Rinder, Philip W. (Assumed by 
Charles G. Moore) ~--._._--- 
Russell, H. L. (Clara Alverson) ~~~ 
Savings Loan & Trust Co—Trust 
pO ES ee 
Schumann, R. N. and Henrietta ___ 
SS, 
Vaughan, E. and Dora P. (Mrs. _— 
Washbush, Arnold A. .--..--_--- 
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4,332.67 


2,454.70 
1,000.00 


1,000.00 
1,400.00 

600.00 
1,001.83 
4,000.00 
4,000.00 
4,000.00 


3,200.00 
1,000.00 


6,638.61 
2,928.79 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,098.95 


$ 69,795.55 
$246,286.68 
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Midwinter Meeting of the Board of Curators 


UPON CALL of the Director and Executive Committee, the Mid- 
winter Meeting of the Board of Curators was held in the Staff Room 
of the Society's building in Madison at 10:00 AM. on Wednesday, 
March 7, 1945. 


Present: George Banta, Jr., Edward A. Birge, Charles E. Broughton, 
Morris C. Crandall, Merle Curti, John L. Grindell, Mrs. Authur T. Hol- 
brook, Fred L. Holmes, Mrs. Angie K. Main, Martha B. Merrell, Emery 
A. Odell, Samuel M. Pedrick, Robert K. Richardson, Albert H. Sanford, 
George C. Sellery, Lawrence C. Whitte-—17. Also Dorothy Ryan, office 
secretary; Benton H. Wilcox, librarian; Edward P. Alexander, director. 


Professor Richardson, as senior vice-president, in the absence of 
President Titus called the meeting to order. 
Miss Ryan read the minutes of the Annual Meeting of August 9, 


1944, and, there being no amendment or correction, they stood 
approved. 


Mr. Alexander presented the report of the Executive Committee 
as follows: 


The Executive Committee consisting of Messrs. Titus, Hanks, Best, 
Holmes, Sellery, Whittet, and Alexander have held four meetings since 
the Annual Meeting of August 9, 1944. 

On September 30, 1944, the Committee agreed that the Society 
should issue a well-illustrated pamphlet on its building needs in a 
large edition to be distributed to members of the Legislature, members 
of the Society, the newspapers of the state, and influential citizens. An 
appropriation budget for the next biennium was adopted which included 
increases for building maintenance, microfilming newspapers, systematic 
wage increases for the staff as required by law, and one-half of the 
Director's salary for 1945—46 and his whole salary for 1946-47 so as 
to release money customarily paid from the Society’s Private Funds 
in order to publish a series of Wisconsin biographies. The Committee 
approved the proposal of a legislative Interim Committee on the State 
Budget to do away with Revolving Fund 20.16-lg for fines. The Com- 
mittee agreed upon the reclassification of Dr. Benton H. Wilcox as 
Librarian of the Society effective January 1, 1945, and the employment 
of Mrs. Sophia Brewer as Museum Guide for the year 1945 as pro- 
vided by the Retirement Act. The selection of a place for the next 
Annual Meeting was discussed informally, and a Midwinter Meeting 
cf the Board of Curators was voted for this winter, each curator to 
attend at his own expense. 

On December 9, 1944, the Committee decided to meet regularly dur- 
ing the winter on the third Saturday of each month. The meeting for 
the entire Board of Curators was set for March 7. Mr. Alexander 
reported that he had appeared before the Governor with the budget. 
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Changes in Chapter 44 of the Laws of Wisconsin which would allow 
for easier exchange of books with the University Library and more 
liberal interlibrary loans were approved, and Mr. Alexander was in- 
structed to see Mr. Ohm of the Legislative Reference Library on how 
best to secure the changes. The Committee decided to consolidate certain 
of the Private Funds (namely, the General and Binding Fund, Anti- 
quarian Fund, Hattie T. Fisk Bequest, Stephen M. Babcock Fund, 
William P. Gundry Bequest, Rare Coins Collection Fund, and Mary 
Cousins Joyce Bequest) into one fund. The income from this fund 
shall be used for the general purposes of the Society as prescribed by the 
Executive Committee and the Board of Curators, and all money collected 
by the Society as dues and from sales of duplicates shall be placed in 
the fund. Previous to the end of each fiscal year the Director shall 
remind the Executive Committee to consider the possibility of transferring 
unused income in the Private Funds into the principal accounts of the 
funds. All expenses for taking care of the funds and for their audit shall 
be charged against the separate funds in proportion to their principal. 

On January 20, 1945, the Committee decided upon the wording of 
letters to members, legislators, editors, and county judges to accompany 
the pamphlet on building needs. Mr. Alexander reported that the 
Governor's Executive Budget allots the Society a total of $172,848 for 
the biennium 1945-47, only $510 less than requested by the Society. 
The decrease represents an insignificant rounding of figures. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee agreed to appear with Mr. Alexander 
before the Joint Finance Committee hearing on the budget and that he 
should ask that committee to appoint a sub-committee to inspect the 
crowded. conditions at the Society’s building. The Executive Committee 
agreed not to hold an Annual Convention in 1945 so long as the Office 
of Defense Transportation rules that conventions should not be scheduled. 
Mr. Alexander reported that Senator Robert P. Robinson of Beloit has 
taken charge of a bill to allow the Society to exchange books with other 
state-supported institutions and to make interlibrary loans more freely. 
The Committee decided that the new consolidated fund of the Private 
Funds should be called the “ General Fund.” 

On February 17, 1945, the Committee asked Mr. Alexander to write 
a formal invitation to the Joint Finance Committee to appoint a sub- 
committee to visit the Society's building. Details for the Midwinter 


Meeting of the Board of Curators on Wednesday, March 7, were agreed 
upon. 


On the motion of Mrs. Holbrook, seconded by Mr. Sanford, the 
report was ratified. 

In the absence of Mr. Hanks, the treasurer, Mr. Whittet read a 
summary of the financial status of the Private Funds of the Society 
which was accepted and placed on file. 

Miss Ryan submitted a list of 148 new members (127 annual, 


18 life, and 3 perpetual), and upon motion they were declared elected, 
and the reading of the list of names was waived. 
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Mr. Holmes asked Mr. Alexander to comment upon ways in which 
the curators could help add to the membership list. Mr. Alexander 
described the routine ways in which the Magazine and convention 
list are used to obtain about 100 new members each year. These, 
however, only about replace those lost by death, resignation, and the 
failure to pay dues. The curators can help greatly by submitting names 
of interested people. 

Mr. Alexander then explained the building needs of the Society. 
Library space is needed for book storage, studies for scholars, and 
places where typewriters and microfilm readers may be used, and work 
room space for the staff. Museum space is needed for storage, for 
displays, and especially for educational work with school classes. The 
Library and Museum are in a sense incompatible in that the Library 
requires quiet for research while the Museum with thousands of 
children visiting it is certain to be full of life and even noisy. While 
the erection of a new University Library would meet most of the 
Library needs of the Society, only the building of a Museum extension 
in the U-court with its own entrance and stairways can provide for 
the Museum needs in a way not to disturb the Library. 

Mr. Sellery, a member of the Editorial Board of the Society, pre- 
sented the plan of the Society for a series of Wisconsin biographies. 
He pointed out that these books should be scholarly but also well 
written and attractively printed. The Editorial Board will have the 
responsibility of choosing the authors. The question of distribution 
of the books will need to be considered. Should they go free to all 
members or only at a substantial discount? How should the author's 
royalty be handled? The plan was discussed, but no definite action 
was taken until it can be developed further by the Editorial Board 
and the Executive Committee. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:00 noon, and the curators were taken 
on an inspection tour of the building and then to lunch at the 
Memorial Union. After further discussion of the Society’s problems, 
the meeting broke up at 2:00 P.M. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EDWARD P. ALEXANDER 
Director 
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The titles of articles are in italics; of books reviewed, within quotation marks. 


Abajian, James, prepares Guide entries, 
261; leaves staff, 501 

Abercrombie & Fitch, 187 

Abolitionist Newspapers, in soldiers’ 
camps, 43 

Academy of Natural Sciences, mem- 
ber, 213 

Accessions (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 110, 236, 
369, 469 

Adamic, Louis, Holmes’s “Old World 
Wisconsin... ,” 87 

Adams, Harry W., presides at Beloit 
convention, 141; aid acknowledged, 
142 

Adams, John C., trustee of emigration 
company, 15 

Adams, John Q., candidate for re- 
election, 59 

“Aeolian,” river steamboat, 269 

Agricultural College Lands, see Morrill 
Act 

Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
Ashland Junction, 194 

Aigner, Dr. , Forty-eighter, 310 

Aikens, A. J., editor, 402 

Albany (N.Y.), dentist, 166; route via, 
282, 424 

“Albany,” river steamboat, 269 

“Alex McGregor,” car ferry, opposite 
273 

“Alex Mitchell,” river steamboat, 269 

Alexander, Edward P., director, His- 
torical Society, vii; at Beloit con- 
vention, 137; on markers commit- 
tee, 386, 497; reports, 483-502, 
510-12. See also Chats with the 
Editor 

“Alfred Toll,” raft boat, 2'75 

Algonkian Indians, on Atlantic sea- 
board, 420 

Alleghany Mountains, 212 

Allis, , 411 

Allis, Edward P., letters of, acquired, 
112; on “centennial biography” list, 
388 

Allouez, Claude J., on 
biography” list, 388 

Almes, E., in lead region, 66 

Alton (Ill.), steamboats at, 271 

American Association for State and 
Local History, issues “Handbook” 


5 


“centennial 


i 


of societies in the United States and 
Canada, 232; annual meeting, 255; 
issues “How to Organize a Local 
Historical Society,” 363; conference, 
383 


American. Black Granite Company, 


head, 189; at Ashland, 192 
American Dental Association, 
dent, 167 
“American Eagle,” ocean vessel, 281- 
82 


presi- 


American Fur Company, agent, 3; em- 
ployee, 221 

American Home Missionary Society, 
of New York, 291; letter to, 299; 
Peet's resignation as Wisconsin su- 
perintendent of, 304-6 

American Medical Society, 
346 

American Social History, see Social 
History 

Amherst Historical Society, activities, 
118, 244 

Anchersen, Thomas, captain of “Emi- 
lia,” 424-25 

Anderson, Don, publisher, Wisconsin 
State Journal, 258; donor of news- 
paper microfilms, 259 

Anderson, Rasmus B., at Madison, 347 

Andersonian Institute, at Glasgow, 210 

Andover (Mass.), residents, 303 

Andover Theological Seminary, gradu- 
ates, 291 

Andrews, James A., papers of, ac- 
quired, 239 

Anneke, Mathilde F., on “centennial 
biography” list, 388 

“Annie,” river boat, 275 

“Annie Johnson” (“Long Annie,” 
“White Eagle”), river steamboat, 
274 


member, 


Apple, Mrs. George, quilt made by, 
acquired by Museum, 472 

Appleton, dentist, 162, 166; resident, 
388 


Appleyard, Arthur E., heads company, 
189 


Architecture, see historic houses under 
Beloit, Elkhorn, Hudson, Kaukauna, 
Mineral Point, Platteville, Water- 
town, and Wauwatosa 

“Ariel,” river steamboat, 270 
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Arkansas, geological survey, 214 

“Arkansas,” river steamboat, 274-75 

Armstrong, Leroy G., splints used by, 
acquired by Museum, 241 

Articles (section of WISCONSIN MaAGa- 
ZINE OF History), 105, 234, 364, 
466 

Ashbourne, Derbyshire 
native, 21; visited, 23 

Ashippun, Lutherans celebrate cen- 
tennial, 255 

Ashland, article on, 
at, 389 

Ashland County, buys farm, 194 

Ashland Daily Press, publisher, 188; 
historical column in, 189 

Ashland Junction, farm at, 194 

Astor, William, letters of, acquired, 
112 

Astor Papers, on Green Bay weather 
conditions, acquired, 240 

Atchison, John, at Galena, 70 

Atkinson, Henry, in Black Hawk War, 
70, 72-73 

Auer, 411 

Auerbach, Berthold, novelist, 309 

Augustyn, Godfrey W., death, 236 

Aurora (Ill.), oc Pll 188 

Ayer, » 221 


Babcock, , physician, 166 

Babcock, Stephen M., on “centennial 
biography” list, 388 

Bacon, Leonard, educational interests, 
292 

Bad Axe River, in Black Hawk War, 
72 


(England), 


188-96; college 











Bad River, headwaters, 217; described, 
218 

Bad River Reservation, timber on, 196 

~— Milton, letters to, 291, 299, 
306 

Badin, Francois V., letter of, acquired, 
111 

Baird, Henry, letters of, acquired, 112 

Baird, Henry S., papers of, acquired, 
112 

Baird, Mrs. Henry S., 
quired, 112 

Baker, Harry D., realtor, 18 

Baker, J. Stannard, Cushing's agent, 
18; son of, 19 

Baker, Ray S., at St. Croix Falls, 19 

Balatka, Hans, 312; joins Society of 
Free Men, 314 

Baldinger, Wallace S., “Culture of the 
Middle West,” reviewed, 228 

Baldwin, Theron, educational interests, 
292-93, 304 


letters to, ac- 


Balloit, see Beloit 

Ballote, see Beloit 

Baltimore (Md.), emigrants at, 52 

Banister, Mrs. Zilpah G., promotes 
seminary, 297 

Banta, George, Jr., curator, vi, 1377, 
486; on editorial board, 387-88, 487 

Banzhaf, Henry L., president of dental 
association, 167 

Baptists, at Beloit, 143; near Sharon, 
254; promote education, 291; at 
Beaver Dam, 381; Janesville, 382; 
Lancaster, 382, 466, 481; “Wis- 
consin Convention” centennial his- 
tory, reviewed, 459; at Delavan, 480 

Baraboo, residents, 307, 414; visitors 
from, 319 

Bardeen, Charles R., of University of 
Wisconsin, 350 

Barker and Stewart Lumber Company, 
additional records of, acquired, 240 

Barlow, Edwin, at Beloit convention, 
141 

Barlow, Verena, assistant, Document 
Division, viii 

Barnes, C. W., dentist, 167 

Barnes, Francis, Madison resident, 31 

Barnum, P. T. incident, 35 

Barron, Henry D., circuit judge, 12; 
Cushing's agent, 14-15, 18 

Barron County, forest fires in, 133 

Barry, T., Postmaster General, 63 

Barstow, W. W., in lead region, 77 

Barstow, William A., governor, 349 

Bartelt, Margery, director of Beloit 
Little Theater, 139; aid acknowl- 
edged, 142 

Barton, Albert O., nominated as cura- 
tor, 486 

Bascom, 
tion, 293 

Bascom, John, on 
raphy” list, 388 

Bascom, Mrs. Litta, assistant, Docu- 
ment Division, viii 

Bass Creek, lands on, 425 

Bates, S. G., in lead region, 66 

Bauchle, William F., aid acknowledged, 
142 

Bay St. Louis (Miss.), resident, 216 

Bayfield, railroad at, 190 

Bayfield County, buys farm, 194 

Bayfield Transfer Railway Company, 
papers of, arranged for use, 369 

Bayou (La.), in Civil War, 204 

Beal, J., geologist, 216; assists Owen, 
221-22 

Bean, E. F., Hendrickson’s “David 


, consultation on educa- 
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Dale Owen, Pioneer Geologist of 
the Middle West,” 95 

Beaumont, William, Memorial Foun- 
dation, 243, 378; on “centennial 
biography” list, 388 

Beaver Dam, possible college site, 294- 
96, 305; Baptists celebrate anni- 
versary, 381 

Beech family, Beloit settlers, 149 

Beecher, Lyman, educational interests, 
292 

Beetown, in lead region, 50 

Belgians, prayer house of, 141; re- 
print on, noted, 365 

Bell, John, presidential candidate, 37 

Bellack, B. F., sportsman, 414 

“Belle of LaCrosse,” river steamboat, 
269; noted opposite 273; dismantled, 
74 


“Belle of Minnetonka,” lake boat 
built, 275 

Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
student, 325 

Belmont, resident, 69 

Belmont Station, route via, 71 

Beloit (Ballote, Balloit, Gateway City, 
Turtle), 426: 

Articles, historical convention re- 
port, 135-45; first settlers, 146-53; 
college beginnings, 290-306; correc- 
tion in convention report, 482 

Shorter mention, historical con- 
ventions at, 5-6, 295, 416, 422; his- 
toric houses, 138; aid of organiza- 
tions in convention program, ac- 
knowledged, 142; historic pilgrimage 
sites, 143-44; convention committee 
members, 145; on naming town, 
150-51; tailpiece, early street, 153; 
dentists at, 166-68; Congregational- 
ists, 291; senator, 389; resident, 393; 
Indian mounds, 417; Indians at, 
418-19, 421; settlement near, 422; 
visited, 425; Thibault at, 455 

Beloit Association of Commerce, aid 
acknowledged, 142 

Beloit College, museum sketch, 122; 
in the 1860's, cover caption preced- 
ing 129; presidents, 136, 374; li- 
brary, 139; assists in convention 
program, 142; visited on convention 
tour,, 143; beginnings, 144, 290- 
306; faculty members, 146, 152, 
416; probable site, 149; Indian 
mounds on campus, 417; museum 
mural, 418; inaugural “Bulletin,” 
noted, 466. See also Beloit Semi- 
nary 


Beloit Daily News, staff members, 142, 
422 


Beloit Historical Society, activities, 
118, 142, 144, 147, 244, 375, 474, 
489; president, 136; museum col- 
lections, 139, 144; program chair- 
man, 146; member, 422 

Beloit Little Theater, presents conven- 
tion program, 139, 142 

Beloit Seminary, principals, 152, 300; 
chartered 1837, 298; preparatory 
department of college, 300 

Bennet, Fidelia, see Henning, Mrs. 
John O. 

Bennet, Lucinda, see Lacy, Mrs. Gar- 
rett 

2 Yi Nancy, see Moffat, Mrs. John 


Bennet, Phineas, daughter of, 82 

Bennett, Elhanen W. (“Chet”), dent- 
ist, 162 

Bennett, Elizabeth, visited, 23 

Bennett, J. C., dentist, 161 

Berger, Victor L., visited 187; on 
“centennial biography” list, 388 

Berkeley (Calif.), resident, 277 

Berlin, oldest woman’s club, 123; 
dentist, 166 

Best, Frederick C., curator, vi; mem- 
ber of the executive committee, vii; 
member, nominating committee, 485 

Bevans, John, in lead region, 67 

Bevans, Lorenzo, in lead region, 77 

“B. F. Weaver,” river boat, 2'75 

Bicknell, Otis P., at Beloit site, 148-49 

Big Sandy River, steamboats, 266 

Big Stone Lake, boat built for, 275 

Bigelow, Mrs. Virginia D., Dousman’s 
granddaughter, 3 

Bigelow, Volney A., river pilot, 270 

Billings (Mont.), resident, 3 

Bingham, Ed, visits hunting clubs, 
398-99 

Bingham, Ira, Koshkonong hunter, 
394, 396; deputy game warden, 398; 
story-teller, 399 

Bingham’s Point, at Lake Koshkonong, 
391 

Bird, A. A., at Madison, 347 

Birge, Edward A., curator, vi, 485-86 

Bismarck (N.D.), railroad at, 2'74 

Black Hawk (Black Sparrow Hawk), 
Sauk chief, 5, 13'7; leads hostilities, 
67, 69, 72-73, 421; pageant char- 
acter, 140; on “centennial biogra- 
phy” list, 388; club named for, 394 

“Black Hawk,” river steamboat, 267 

Black Hawk War, participants, 55, 69- 
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73; mail service to close of, 63; 
blockhouses built during, 67-68; 
treaties, 147; chief, 419, 421 

Black Hills, gold, 165 

Black River, in Civil War, 206 

Black River, in Wisconsin, shipyard 
on, 269; removal of mills on, 275 

Black Sparrow Hawk, see Black Hawk 

Blackhawk Club, on Koshkonong 
Lake, 392-93, 413, 415 

Blackhawk’s Island, on Koshkonong 
Lake, 393 

Blaetter fuer freies religioeses Leben, 
321; published, 177 316-17 

Blair, Francis P., Civil War activity, 
38 

Blanton, ‘Smiley, materials used in 
World War I by, acquired by 
Museum, 472 

Blegen, Theodore C., makes survey of 
libraries, 1, 501; ed., ““Norwegian- 
American Studies and Records,” 
xiv, reviewed, 464 

Blied, Benjamin J., “Austrian Aid to 
American Catholics,” reviewed, 98 

Blied, Elizabeth, possessions of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 373 

Block House Branch, fort on, 49 

Blodgett, Caleb, Beloit settler, 137, 
140, 147, 151; builds mill, 144; sells 
lands, 149, 455; and naming of 
Beloit, 150 

Blodgett, Selvy, house, 144 

Blue Mounds, in Black Hawk War, 
68; council at, 70 

Blundell, William, in lead region, 77 

Boell, J. E., directs W.P.A. survey in 
Wisconsin, 261 

Boernitz, village described, 427 

Boise Brule River, see Brule River, of 
Lake Superior 

Bolton, , 221 

Bonduel, Florimond J., microfilm let- 
ters, acquired, 470 

Bonson, James, in lead region, 77 

Bonson, Richard, in lead region, 77 

Bonson, Robert, in lead region, 77 

Book Notes (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 87, 225, 
351, 458 

Boone, Daniel, 1785 photostat letter 
of, acquired, 239 

Boppe, Carl H., sketch noted, 234 

Boston (Mass.), residents, '7, 24; specu- 
lators, 8, 11; return to, 10; Free 
Congregation, 173, 1177-79 

Boston New-England Zeitung, de- 
scribed, 1'78 








Bosworth, F. J., sportsman, 404 

Boxley, James, killed at Sinsinawa 
Mound, 70 

Boyd, Belle, confederate spy, featured 
in story, 381 

Brammer, Joseph, in lead region, 55 

Brandon, resident, 404, 411 

Braunschweig (Germany), student in, 
170 

Breckinridge, John C., 
candidate, 37 

Breese, Zona Gale, papers of, acquired, 
236; possessions of, acquired by 
Museum, 241, 373 

Brewer, Mrs. Sophie, assistant, His- 
torical Museum, viii 

Bridgeport (Conn.), Free Congrega- 
tion, 173 

Bridgman, L. W., compiles Masonry 
booklet, 361 

Brigham, Ebenezer, builds fort, 49 

British, navy, 22; pioneers, 28-29, 
185; visitor, 84; social ideas, 210; 
in Northwest, 261; bound for 
America, 282; in Dane County, 285; 
surgeons, 348; join Grange, 449 

Brooklyn (N.Y.), resident, 10 

Brooks, Thomas, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Brother Dutton School, aid acknowl- 
edged, 142; arranges display, 144 

Broughton, C. E., vice-president and 
curator, v, vii; issues special news- 
paper edition for G.A.R. encamp- 
ment, 116 

Brown, , at Rockton, 425 

Brown, Benjamin, site of house, 144 

Brown, Charles E., “Ben Hooper 
Tales,” noted, 102; Archeologist 
edition honors, 108; retires as muse- 
um curator, 132-34, 500; portrait, 
133; “Johnny Inkslinger,” noted, 
231; “Winabozho,” noted, 361; 
“Bear Tales’ and “Paul Bunyan 
Classics,” noted, 465 

Brown, J. J., Madison physician, 346 

Brown, William D., dentist, 168 

Brown County, Indian shelter in, 
noted, 367 

Brown County Historical Society, ac- 
tivity, 489 

Browne, Edward E., curator, vi, 485- 
86 

Brownell, George W., influence in 
constitutional conventions, 9; agent 
for lumber company, 11 

Bruce, William George, vice-president 
and curator, vi-vii, 485-86; Old 


presidential 
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Milwaukee, reprinted, 105 

Brule River, of Lake Superior, 219; 
described, 220 

Brule-St. Croix River Route, party via, 
7 


Brunckhorst, Frank, trammel points 
used by, acquired by Museum, 241 

Brunson, Alfred, squatter information 
by, 76 

Brunsvold family, of Luther Valley, 
430 

Brussels (Belgium), Freethinkers con- 
vention at, 322 

Bryant, William C., ex-editor, 150 

Buchen, Gustave W., “Historic She- 
boygan County,” reviewed, 89 

Buehler, Theodore, badge of, acquired 
by Museum, 116 

Buffalo (N.Y.), emigrants at, 282-83 

Buffalo Bill, 404 

Bulkley, ———, educational interests, 
293 

Bull, Ole, colonization project, 428 

Bullen, , 303 

Bundy family, Beloit settlers, 149 

Bunyan, Paul, new material on, noted, 
365; “Classics,” noted, 465 

Burlington, Catholic church history, 
363, 381 

Burlington Historical Society, activi- 
ties, 118, 244, 376, 474, 489-90 

Burnham, Guy M., historical interests, 
188; author, 189 

Burr, Dexter, property, 164 

Burroughs, Mary M., possessions of, 
acquired by Museum, 472 

Bushnell, Jackson J., of Beloit College, 
301, 303 

Business Records, collections inade- 
quate, 106 

Busseyville, club near, 399 

Butte des Morts Lake, hunting clubs 
on, 414 

Butters, Charles E., diaries of, ac- 
quired, 471 


Cable, , dentist, 160 

California, removals to, 60, 74; gold, 
165; reprint of “Guide,” noted, 465 

Caen, John, on markers committee, 








nae County, history of, reviewed, 

0 

Cambria, centennial history, 123, 233 

Camp, David M., household volume 
kept by, acquired, 371 

Camp Douglas, marker at Mill Bluff 
Park, cover caption preceding 385, 


and 387 

Campbell, Daniel D., Civil War dis- 
charge certificate of, acquired, 113 

Campbell, J. B., in lead region, 50- 
54, 59, 62, 64; sells diggings, 57 

Campbell, W. J., “History of the Re- 
publican Party in Wisconsin under 
Convention Plan,” noted, 103 

Canada, route via, 148; pulpwood 
from, 190 

Canadians, fur trader, 136, 147; news- 
papers, 259 

Caples, Byron M., death, 469 

Cappon, Lester J., “War Records 
Projects in the States,” noted, 105 

Carcajou Club, on Lake Koshkonong, 
399-401 

Carey, Mrs. George, and daughters as 
hostesses, 138 

Carey, John W., soldier vote for, 46 

Carl, Henry, enters lead region lands, 
77 

Carpenter, Allen, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Carpenter, Matthew H. on “centennial 

_ biography” list, 388-89 

Carpenter, Stephen D. (“Pump”), 
editor, 35-36; letters of, acquired, 
112 

Carpenter, William, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Carter family, at Lake Puckaway, 413 

Cartwright, Peter, missionary, 291 

Case, Jerome I., on “centennial biog- 
raphy” list, 388 

Case family, of Wisconsin, 394 

Cass, Lewis, governor, 58; appoints 
justice of peace, 62 

Cassville, defense of, 68 

Caswell, Lucien B., on Lake Koshkon- 
ong, 455; “Reminiscences,” 456-57 

Catholics, Austrian aid to, volume re- 
viewed, 98; Dablon sketches, noted, 
106, 366; at Beloit, 143; clergy, 
172, 175-76, 291; newspaper of, 
180; hospital attempted, 350; at 
Burlington, 363, 381; Jolliet sketch, 
noted, 467 

Caw-Caw Club, on Lake Horicon, 
402-3; clubhouse pictured, 402; on 
Lake Puckaway, 404, 411-412; care- 
taker, 410 

Caw-Caw Island, history, 402-3 

Cedarburg, covered bridge near, 4'79 

Central State Teachers College, anni- 
versary, 126 

Central Wisconsin Medical Society, 
organized, 346 
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Century Farms, noted, 123, 480 

Chadbourn, F. A., sportsman, 414 

Chadbourn, R. C., aid acknowledged, 
414 

Chalders, Joseph, in lead region, 77 

Chamberlin, Harriet, assists at conven- 
tion, 138 

Chamberlin, Thomas C., on “centen- 
nial biography” list, 388; certificates 
relating to, acquired, 471 

Champaign County (Ohio), 
of, acquired, 471 

Chandler vs. Main, relating to soldiers’ 
votes, in Supreme Court, 43-44 

Chapin, Aaron L., religion, 291; presi- 
dent, Beloit College, 292, 297; in 
terest in college founding, 304 

Chapin, Ellen F., death, 110 

Chapin, Robert C., father of, 297 

Chapman, Robert, in lead region, 77 

Chapple, John C., sketch, 188 

Chapple Publishing Company, member, 
188 

“Charlie Cheever,” 
274 

Chase vs. Miller, relating to soldiers’ 
vote in Pennsylvania, 44 

Chats with the Editor (section of Wis- 
CONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 1, 
129, 257, 385 

Society's building program, 1-3; 

Villa Louis centennial, 3-4; Holmes’s 
trilogy, 4-5; Society's Beloit conven- 
tion, 5-6; discussion on study of 
local history, 129-32; retirement of 
staff members: Brown, Foster, 
Welsh, 132-34; on microfilming, 
257-60; Guide to Manuscripts, 260- 
61; societies need publicity, 261-62; 
marking of historic spots, 385-87; 
centennial biography series, 387-89; 
history for schools, 390 

Chequamegon Bay, explorers on, 188; 
railroad on, 189; city on, 191; hills, 
196; marker, 189; Old Settlers pic- 
nics, 244, 473 

“Chesapeake,” lakes steamboat, 292; 
discussion of college founding while 
en route, 293, 295, 304 

Chester Company, at Beloit, 144 

Chicago, 448; Exposition of 1893, 24; 
dentist, 163; residents, 184-85, 259, 
393-94, 409, 414; steamboat inter- 
ests, 264; and railroads, 265, 268, 
363; surgeons, 343, 347; sportsmen, 
404, 407, 412-13 

Chicago and Northwestern Ore Docks, 
at Ashland, 190-91 


records 


river steamboat, 
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Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
at Platteville, 49, 57; Ashland, 190 

Chicago Guaranty Trust Company, 
president, 412 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad, Diesel-powered en- 
gine for, 143; branch of, 271; ferry 
service, opposite 273; bridge, 273, 
surgeon for, 334-35 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha Railroad, at Ashland, 190 

Chicago Shooting Box, clubhouse, 407- 
8 


Chicago Theological Seminary, Peet 
one of founders, 306 

Chilson, W. H., dentist, 162; errone- 
ous statement, 166 

China, and commercial treaty with 
United States, 7 

Chippewa Indians, hostilities, 83; lan- 
guage, 188; articles about, noted, 
364 

Chippewa Land District, 
survey, 210-24 

Chippewa River, lands on, 216-17; 
Owen's route via, 219; branch of, 
211; steamboats on, 269 

Chisago County (Minn.), Swedes in, 
14 


office, 81; 


Chisago Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, organized, 15; property, 
16; manager, 18 

Chittenden, Charles C., dentist, 167 

Chittenden, Nelson, dentist, 166 

Choate, Rufus, St. Croix speculator, 
8-9 

aeeiente (Oslo, Norway), residents, 
156 

Christy, George, sportsman, 414 

Church Anniversaries (section of 
WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF His- 
TORY), 126, 254, 381, 480. See also 
several denominations and_ cities 
concerned 

Churchill, E., dentist, 168; correction 
of place of residence, 482 

Cincinnati (Ohio), students at, 162, 
211; packet built at, cover caption 
preceding 257; resident, 392 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Hochwaechter, edi- 
tor, 181 

— of Glasgow,” ocean steamship, 

Civil War, 317, 321; officer, 12; halts 
settlement, 14; soldier vote in Wis- 
consin during, 37-47; furnishings of 
period of, 86; flags of Wisconsin 
troops in, 102; ‘ndeseund Rail- 
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way,” 144; dentistry during, 160; 
participants, 167, 429; Dr. Jackson's 
service in, 197-209; vessel of period, 
396 

“Clara Hine,” river steamboat, 269 

Clark, Chester, builds cobblestone 
house, 144 

Clark, Harry, assists sportsmen, 403 

Clark, Melville, 347 

Clark, N. C., dentist, 167 

Clark, Satterlee, 406; of Horicon, 402; 
son of, 403 

Clark, Thomas D., Haley's “Charles 
Schreiner, General Merchandise,” 
462 

Clark brothers, in lead region, 64-65 

Clark County, oak timber, 269, 274 

Clary, Dexter, interest in Beloit Col- 
lege, 299-300, 302-3 

Clausen, C. L., pioneer minister, 422, 
426; incorporator and editor of 
Emigranten, 427-28 

Clausen, Frederick H., death, 369 

Clear Water River, see Eau Claire 
River 

Cleophas family, of Luther Valley, 
430 

Cleveland (Ohio), 294; convention, 
292, 295 

ae A. T., steamboat interests, 
26 

Clinton, DeWitt, teacher of, 81 

Clinton (Miss.), college, 389 

Clinton (Wis.), Methodists celebrate 
anniversary, 382; Norwegians at, 
423, 425 

“Clinton,” river steamboat, 274 

Clintonville, dentist, 162 

Coates, Abner, in lead region, 77 

Coates, Benjamin, supervisor, 59 

Cobb, Amasa, candidate for Congress, 
43 


Coe, E. D., publisher, 396; conserva- 
tion interests, 415 

Cole, J. R., dentist, 166 

Cole, Orsamus, concurs in opinion, 44 

Colebrook (N.H.), emigrants, 140; 
Emigrating Company formed at, 
148, 298; Congregationalists, 149, 
151 

College Park (Md.), university at, 389 

Colley family, Beloit settlers, 149 

Columbia County, assemblyman, 41 

Columbus, sportsmen, 414 

Commerce (Mich.), arrival from, 84 

Commons, John R., newspapers in 
Collection of, 258; on “centennial 
biography” list, 388 





Comstock, , in lead region, 66 

Comstock, Mrs. George C., Beloit con- 
vention hostess, 138; aid acknowl- 
eged, 142 

Comstock, John, at early Hudson, 84; 
papers of, acquired, 239 

Comstock’s Furnace, see Helker’s Mill 

Confederate Army, 198, 201, 203-4, 
206-7, 209 

Congregationalists, at Beloit, 143, 151- 
52; Union Grove, 255; in New Eng- 
land, 291; minister, 299; and Peet 
incident, 305; at Janesville, 480 

Congress, influence in, 9-10; candi- 
date for, 14; members, 85, 389, 
430; sells mineral lands, 213 

Connecticut, Missionary Society of, 
291 

Connecticut River, settlers from, 148, 
298; village on, 149 

Constitutional Conventions, delegates, 
9, 14; 1846 in session, 10 

Convention of Western Ministers and 
Churches, meeting, 292 

Cooksville, Old Settlers meeting, 118 

Cool, Robert N., Selby’s “Elegant 
Journey,” 357 

Copper Mines, at Keweenaw Point, 
8; ore on St. Croix, 8, 19 

Corinth (Miss.), battle, 207 

Cornish, Colorado mining _ stories 
about, 106; manuscript on com- 
munity of, acquired, 113 

Cothren, M. M., candidate for su- 
preme court justice, 45 

Cottage Grove, Presbyterian church 
records, acquired, 471 

Court Oreilles Lake, lands on, 217 

Cown, George, microfilm letters of, 
acquired, 470 

Cox, J. Raymond, pageant character, 
140 


Cox, James P., member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Cox, Kathryn, aid acknowledged, 142 

Crandall, Morris C., curator, vi, 485- 
86 

Crane, Robert P., at Beloit site, 148- 
49; pledge for Beloit College, 300 

Cranefield, Marion C., Indian collec- 
tion of, acquired by Museum, 116 

Crawford County, subject of pageant, 
4; area, 58; sheriff, 62 

Crispenson family, of Luther Valley, 
430 

Crockett, David, in lead region, 77 

Croneis, Carey, becomes president of 
Beloit College, 374; inaugural “Bul- 
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letin,” noted, 466 

Crooks, Ramsay, Sr., letter of, ac- 
quired, 112 

Crooks, Ramsay, Jr., letters of, ac- 
quired, 112 

Crooks, William, letters of, acquired, 
112 

Crosby family, Beloit settlers, 149 

Cross, Mrs. Robert J., supplies Beloit 
College information, 306 

Cross Plains, gristmill, 437 

oe Thomas, in lead region, 65, 
6 

Cunningham, A. T., Georgia resident, 
411 

Current, Richard N., 
rapher, 389 

Currier, William E., trustee of emi- 
gration company, 15 

Curry, John Stewart, 394 

Curti, Merle, curator, vi, 138, 486; 
Read’s... “Culture of the Middle 
West,” 228; of University of Wis- 
consin, 259 

Cushing, Caleb, St. Croix Valley in- 
vestments, 7-19 

“Cutter,” river steamboat, 


Sawyer biog- 


269, 271 


Dablon, Claude, sketches, 106, 366 

Dahlquist, Charles, portrait done by, 
241 

Dakota Indians, see Sioux Indians 

Dale, Anne C., see Owen, Mrs. Robert 

Damon, Lowell, historic house, 163 

“Dan Hine,” raft boat, 275 

“Dan Thayer,” raft boat, 275-76 

Dane, Free Congregation at, 307; sup- 
ports union of Free German Con- 
gregations, 317 

Dane County, 346; influence of 
soldiers’ votes, 42; Free Congrega- 
tion in, 181, 307; farmer, article 
on, 277-89, 431-54; land, 308 

Dane County Hospital and Home, 
painting of, acquired by Museum, 
373 

Dane County Medical 
ganized, 346 

Danes, bound for America, 282; min- 
ister, 422. See also Scandinavians 

Danielson, James, lead miner, 48, 51 

Darling, Mason C., physician, 166 

Dartford Green Lake Spectator, ac- 
quired by Society, 116 

Daugherty, A. and W., in lead region, 
55 


Society, or- 


Davenport (Iowa), steamboat at, 274 
Davidson, John N., papers of, de- 
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scribed, 370 
Davidson, Peyton (“Pate”), 
boat operations, 264-65, 


steam- 

267-68, 
270-72, opposite 273, and 273-76; 
sketch, 266; shipyard, 269 

Davidson, William, in lead region, 64, 
66, 69, 71 


Davidson, William F. (“Commo- 
dore”), steamboat operations, cover 
caption preceding 257, and 263-65, 
267-68, 270-72, opposite 273, and 
273-74; sketch, 266; shipyard, 269; 
death, 276; “Fighting Bill,” poem 
about, 276 

Davidsons, see Davidson, William F., 


and Peyton 

Davis, Richard S., “50 Years of 
Architecture,” Eschweiler firm noted, 
103 

Davis, Ruth H., head, Document 


Division, vii 

Davis, Susan B., Havighursts’ “High 
Prairie,” 100 

Dawson, Verni, member 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Day, Jeremiah, 292; influence, 293 


of Iowa 


Dean, William, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 
DeBoos, Esther, assistant, Reference 


Division, viii 

Delafield, Hawkes Tavern material ac- 
quired, 113 

Delaney, James, pageant character, 140 

Delavan, Episcopal church history, 
363, 382; Baptist church anniver- 
sary, 480 

Delwiche, E. J., in charge of experi- 
ment station, 194 

Democrat Printing Company, 
president, 391 

Democratic Party, 428; gains in, 37; 
attitude toward soldiers’ votes, 39- 
47; presidential candidate, 59; news- 
papers, 183 

Densen, Thomas, in lead region, 55 

Dentists, in pioneer Wisconsin, 154- 
68; tailpiece, turnkeys, 168 

De Pere, physician, 325, 327; removal 
from, 326 

Dequinde, Antoine, letters of, acquired, 
112 

Dering, Guy V., sportsman, 414 

De Seelhorst, Justus, postmaster, 75 

Des Moines (Iowa), route via, 148 

De Soto, resident, 156 

Dessloch, E. M., chairman, Villa Louis 
Centennial Committee, 3 


vice- 
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Detroit (Mich.), 151; route via, 148, 
292 

Dewey. C. E., death, 469 

Diamond Grove, in Black Hawk War, 
68 

Diana Shooting Club, in Horicon 
Marsh, 404, 407-9; club grounds 
map, 405 

Dick, E. N., Beloit convention speaker, 
139 

Dickens, Charles, friend of, 85 

Dickson, Joseph H., farmer in lead 
region, 55-56; in Black Hawk War, 
69, 72-73 

Dietrichson, G. F., 
Emigranten, 427 

Dietrichson, J. W., Norwegian min- 
ister, 426-27 

Dietz, J. Stanley, “Battle Flags and 
Wisconsin Troops in the Civil War 
and War with Spain,” noted, 102 

Diseases, in Civil War, 199-201; 
cholera, 428-29 

Dixon, Frederick, lead miner, 48, 51, 
57, 65; in Black Hawk War, 71-72 

Dixon, J. H., see Dickson, Joseph H. 

Dixon, Joe, incident, 61-62 

Dixon, Luther S., in reélection cam- 
paign for supreme court, 44-45 


incorporator of 


Dixon, Missouri, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 
Dixon (Ill.), hostilities near, 68; 


Indians at, 419 

Doane, Gilbert H., director of Uni- 
versity libraries, 259 

Dockstetter, Johnny, at Lake Puck- 
away, 414 

“Doctoral Dissertations...in Prog- 
ress, December 1941,” noted, 361 

Documents (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 210, 455 

Dodd, John M., curator, vi; North- 
land College honors, 122; Ashland 
Then and Now, 188-96; sketch, 188 

Dodge, Henry, in Black Hawk War, 
69-70, 72-73, 393; on “centennial 
biography” list, 388 

Dodge County, century farm, 123; 
Free Congregation in, 181; possible 
college site, 294; court action, 409 

Dodge County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 118, 489 

Dodgeville, in Black Hawk War, 68 

Dodson, John M., Madison physician, 
343 

Doe family, of Wisconsin, 394 

Domschcke, Bernhard, sketch, 177-78; 
speaker of Free Congregation, 179 
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Doolittle, James R., on “centennial 
biography” list, 388-89; newspaper 
items concerning, acquired, 471 

Doolittle, John, pledge for Beloit Col- 
lege beginnings, 300 

Door County, 141 

Dorosewsky, Mr. and Mrs. 
papers of, acquired, 240 

Doty, James D., on “centennial biog- 
raphy” list, 388 


Anton, 


Doudna, Edgar G., Muggah and 
Raihle’s ‘“Forty-Seven Wisconsin 
Stories,” 354 


Douglas, Beriah, dentist, 166 

Douglas, Byron, dentist, 166 

Douglas, Stephen A. (“Little Giant’’), 
candidate for presidency, 14, 37; 
Germans vote for, 130; debates, 
143; cousin of, 166 

Douglas County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 119, 245, 376, 474, 490 

Dousman, Hercules Louis, sketch, 3; 
photostat copy of papers of, ac- 
quired, 114; on “centennial biog- 
raphy” list, 388 

Dousman, Louis, grandson of Hercules 
Dousman, 3 

Drammen (Norway), emigrants leave, 
424 

Draper, Lyman C., collector, 257-58, 
260 


Drew, N. H., dentist, 167 

Dubinsky, David, aids filming pro- 
gram, 259 . 

Dubuque (Iowa), editor, 182; land 
district survey, 212; en route to, 
220; geologists at, 222; steamboats, 
263-67; railroad, 271 

“Dubuque,” river steamboat, 270 

Ducks, article on shooting clubs, 391- 
415 

Dudgeon, Matthew S., curator, vi 

Dudley, William H., “Louis Ehrhart 
Reber,” noted, 102 

Duerr, Carl, contributes to Humanist, 
179; interest in Free Congregations, 
180, 308-9, 312 

Dugdale, Robert I., editor, 52 

Dunand, Marie J., letter of, acquired, 


113 
Duncan, B. H., member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 
Dunlieth (Ill.), steamboats, 263-66, 


268; and railroads, 265, 271 
Dutch, at Sheboygan, 141; bound for 
America, 282 
Dutcher, William, and soldiers’ vote 
legislation, 41 
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Dwight, Timothy, influence, 293 

Dyer, Harry G., incident recalled by, 
155-56 

Dykstra, President and Mrs. C. A., 
farewell for, 3'74 


Eagle Regiment, see Eighth Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry 

Eames, Cyrus, house at Beloit, 143 

Eames family, Beloit settlers, 149 


Earnest, John, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Eau Claire, resident, 138 

Eau Claire (Clear Water) River, 


branch of Chippewa, 221 

Ecuador, minister to, 182 

Eden, Philip, materials of, acquired, 
113 

Edes, Samuel C., St. Croix land in- 
terests, 12 

Edgerton, resident, 395 

Education, in England, 21; in lead 
region, 77-79; Central State Teach- 
ers College, 126; in Germany, 169- 
71, 277-78; Beloit College begin- 
nings, 290-306; Pearse biography, 
reviewed, 359; article on vocational, 
noted, 468 

Edwards, Robert T., aid acknowledged, 
142 

Egan, Mrs. Josephine, elevator oper- 
ator, Historical Society, viii 

Egery, Dwight, pioneer, 425 

Eggen family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Eielsen, Elling, Norwegian minister, 
426 

Eighth Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
member, 197; honored by, 209 

Eleventh Wisconsin Volunteer Infan- 
try, member, 167 

Elk Grove, in lead region, 50; Irish 
at, 60; post office established, 63; 
farms near, 67; in Black Hawk 
War, 68; resident, 69; postmaster, 
75 

Elkhorn, history club sketch, acquired, 
471; historic house, 473 

Ellsbury, George H., artist, opposite 
273 


Ellsworth, Albert H., dentist, 
166 

Elmira College, faculty member, 389 

Ely, Edmund F., guide, 7, 10 

Ely, Richard T., papers of, acquired, 
110; manuscripts pictured, before 
and after sorting, 110-11; letters 
relating to, acquired, 240; on “cen- 
tennial biography” list, 388 


162, 
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Emerson, Joseph, of Beloit College, 
297, 301, 303 
Emigranten, Norwegian 
427-28 
“Emilia,” Norwegian ship, 422-24, 426 
Emilson, V. A., of Beloit College, 
134; aid acknowledged, 143 
Engelmann, Peter, 312; joins Society 
of Free Men, 314 
Engen, Mrs. Bernice, 
Society staff, 501 
Engen family, of Luther Valley, 430 
English, see British 
“Enterprise,” river steamboat, 269 
Episcopalians, at Madison, 27; Platte- 
ville, 80; Kemper sketch, noted, 107; 
at Beloit, 144; clergy, 291; at Dela- 
van, 363, 382; Janesville, 382 
Erie Canal, builder, 81; route via, 282, 
453 
Erie Lake, route via, 148, 292, 294 
Erstad family, of Luther Valley, 430 
Eschweiler, Alexander C., architec- 
tural firm history, noted, 103 
Estabrook, Edward, in lead region, 77 
Esterly, George, of Whitewater, 396; 
conservation interest, 415 
Etna (N.Y.), native, 81 
Evangelicals, at Honey Creek, 
382; Racine, 383, 466 
Evans, John, secretary to David D. 
Owen, 216, 223 
Evans, William L., eulogy, 
successor to, 486 
Evanston (Ill.), resident, 392 
Everson family, of Luther Valley, 430 
Evjue, William T., of Capital Times, 
259 


newspaper, 


resigns from 


363, 


483-85; 


Fairbank, Janet, of Chicago, 
visits Madison, 187 

Fairbanks-Morse and Company, visited, 
5; aid acknowledged, 142; manu- 
facture Diesel engines, 143, 151; 
site, 297, 300 

Fairchild, Lucius, on “centennial biog- 
raphy” list, 388 

Faries, Caroline, father of, 163 

Faries, Robert J., dentist, 162-66; 
portrait, 162 

Faries, Mrs. Robert J., home, 164 

Farmer, Benjamin, in lead region, 77 

Farmer, William H., member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Farmington (Miss.), in Civil 
205 

Fauntleroy, H., 222 

Favill, John, Madison physician, 333- 


185; 


War, 
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34, 346; son of, 342 

Favill, Henry B., Madison physician, 
342-43 

Faville, Henry, dentist, 167 

“Favorite,” river steamboat, 
269, 271 

Fellenberg, Emmanuel, educator, 210 

Fever River, lead mines, 55 

Fickes, Edwin §., death, 236 

Field, Benjamin F., pledge for Beloit 
College beginnings, 300 

Field, S. C., gift of college land, 301 

Field, Lusk, and Fisher, pledge to 
Beloit College site, 300 

Field family, Beloit settlers, 149 

Fifield, Mrs. David, convention hostess, 
139 

Fifteenth Wisconsin Regiment, 
soldiers’ vote in, 45 

Finnane, Anastasia, assistant, Historical 
Museum, viii 

Finney, William H., death, 110 

Finney and Cresswell, in lead region, 
65-66 

Finney and Williams, lead mine, 65 

Finns, bathhouse of, 141 

First Massachusetts Regiment, in Mexi- 
can War, 11 

Fish, Isaac, diary of, acquired, 113 

Fish Creek, explorers on, 188 

Fisher, Lucius G., on naming Beloit, 
151; Beloit College promoter, 299, 
302; gift of college lots, 301; por- 
trait, 302 

Fisher family, Beloit settlers, 149 

Fiske, , Madison physician, 337 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Five Nations (Iroquois) Indians, hos- 
tilities, 420 

Flags, in Civil War and War with 
Spain, noted, 102 

Fleischer, Knud J., editor, 428 

Flint, William, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Flint family, at lake Puckaway, 413 

“Flora,” river steamboat, 270 

Flourmills, in St. Croix region, 13, 83; 
at Ashland, 190 

“Flying Eagle,” river steamboat, 274 
ynn, . 6S 


Folklore, publications, 102, 231, 361, 
465 


266-67, 








Fond du Lac, dentists, 166-67; visited, 
184; railroad to, 265; club head- 
quarters, 406; sportsmen, 414 

Fond du Lac County, assemblyman, 
41; Free Congregation in, 181 
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Food, potato “bake,” 288; in out-of- 
door oven, 436-37; for Easter, 442; 
fruits, 447-48, 451; wild ducks and 


geese, 450; meat supply, 453; 
Thanksgiving Day, 454 
Forest Fires, article noted, 105; in 


— County, 133; near Ashland, 

19 

Forest Junction, history volume, re- 
viewed, 230 

Forrest, N. B., in Civil War, 203 

~~ Abraham Lincoln, supplies from, 
274 

Fort Atkinson, Blackhawk Club mem- 
bers from, 393; residents, 396, 456 

Fort Atkinson Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 119, 245, 474, 489-90 

Fort Benton (Mont.), steamboat serv- 
ice to, 270-71; railroad extension 
to, 274 

Fort Buford (N.D.), supplies from, 
274 


Fort Defiance, in Black Hawk War, 
68 


Fort Dodge, at Platteville, 68, 70; in 
Black Hawk War, 71 

Fort Hamilton, see Wiota 

Fort Jackson, see Mineral Point 

Fort Winnebago, in Black Hawk War, 
72 

Forty-eighters, 313; members, 169, 175, 
310-11 

Fossum family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Foster, E. W., dentist, 168 

Foster, J. W., sportsman, 404, 411 

Foster, Mary S. (“Cricket”), retires 
from Society staff, 132-34, 500; 
portrait, 132 

Four —— emigrants, 24; returns to, 
45 

Fourth Lake, see Mendota Lake 

Fourth of July, in 1846, 152 

Fowler, John M., photostat copy of 
diary acquired, 114 

Fox, Philip, Madison physician, 346; 
hospital interest, 350 

Fox Indians, on Rock River, 
419-20; in Wisconsin, 418. 
also Sauk Indians 

Fox Lake, possible college site, 294 

Fox River (Ill.), Atkinson on, 70 

Fox River (Wis.), dentists in valley, 
166; shooting club on, 402; drain- 
age system, 410; cities on, 412; 
Indians, 420 

France, H. E., interview, 68 

Franco-Prussian War, and Sauk City 
Germans, 320-21 


417, 
See 
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Frank, , 303 

Frank, Michael, on “centennial biog- 
raphy” list, 388 

“Frank Steele,” river steamboat, 266- 
67, 269, 271 

Frautschi, John, duck hunting experi- 
ence, 391-92 

Frautschi, Walter A., Early Wisconsin 
Shooting Clubs, 391-415; sketch, 
391 

Fred, Edwin B., becomes president of 
university, 472 

Frederic, Methodist 
466 , 

Fredericktown (Mo.), in Civil War, 
198 


church history, 


Free Congregations, see 
Movement 
Free Societies of Wisconsin, delegates, 


Humanistic 


Free Soil Party, editor favors, 428 

Freemasonry, see Masonry 

Freeport (Ill.), railroads at, 
Indian village on site, 419 

Freethinker Society of North Amer- 
ica, publication, 321; Brussels con- 
vention, 322 

Freidel, Frank, Tyler's “Freedom's 
Ferment: Phases of American Social 
History,” 93; Garland biographer, 
389 

Freidenker, issued, 321 

French, N. D., in lead region, 77 

French, lecture, 170; explorers, 188, 
385; in Northwest, 261; bound for 
America, 282; surgeons, 348 

French-Canadians, at Beloit site, 455- 
56 

French Republic, established, 321 

French Revolution, 169 

Fulton, Mrs. Stella N., “A Circuit 
Rider's Story,” noted, 104 

Fur Trade, on Rock River, 147 

Furseth, Arthur O., maintenance 
helper, Historical Society, viii 


265; 


Gaarder family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Gale, Zona, see Breese, Zona Gale 

Galena (Ill.), route via, 10, 56; resi- 
dents, 48-49, 82, 263; pioneers flee 
to, 50, 70; smelters at, 52, 65; lead 
mines, 53; lead hauled to, 54; mar- 
riage at, 56; county seat, 58; sup- 
plies from, 59-60, 64, 72; ministers, 
60, 74; postal service, 63; land 
district survey, 212; early frost, 222; 
steamboats, 263-64, 266-68, 2'70-71; 
railroads to, 265 
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Garland, Hamlin, on “centennial biog- 
graphy” list, 388-89; letter by, ac- 
quired, 471 

Garrison, Curtis W., ed., “The United 
States, 1865-1900; Survey of Cur- 
rent Literature...,” reviewed, 458 

Garth, Schuyler E., becomes Methodist 
bishop in Wisconsin area, 242 

Gaston, , educational interests, 
293 

Gayarré, Charles E., letters to, ac- 
quired, 471 

Geisler, Mrs. Betty A., assistant, His- 
torical Museum, viii 

Geneva Lake, house parties on, 184; 
yacht club, 394 

Gentry, Capt. , at Belmont, 69 

George, Isaac (“Bishop”), dentist, 161 

George, Paul R., Cushing's agent, 10 

George Brothers, at Beloit, 144 

George Washington University, faculty 
member, 48 

Georgia, emigration plans for, 15 

German-catholic Movement, see Hu- 
manistic Movement 

Germans, 170-71, 448; in Illinois, 52- 
53; and election of Lincoln, 130; 
immigrant-barber, 157; newspapers, 
173, 177; Free Congregations, 174, 
321; in Dane County, 277, 285, 
442; bound for America, 282; at 
Milwaukee, 286, 310-11; methods 
of surgeons, 348; join Grange, 449 

Germany, removals from, 156, 169; 
state divisions, 170; courts in, 178 

Gesly family, in Luther Valley, 425 

Gettysburg (Pa.), victory at, 46 

“G. H. Gray,” river steamboat, 269 

Ghormley, James, Civil War diary, 
copy acquired, 372 

“G. H. Wilson,” river steamboat, 269 

Gibbs, , 292 

Gibson, Moses §., plats Hudson, 83 

Gill, W. W., conducts hospital, 350 

Gogebic Iron Range, near Ashland, 
190 

Good, Benjamin, in lead region, 65 

Goodhue, Charles F. H., builds mill, 
144 

Goodhue family, Beloit settlers, 149 

Goodland, Walter S., ex officio mem: 
ber, board of curators, v; inaugural 
ceremony as governor, 374; appoints 
markers committee, 385 

Goodrich, George, superintendent of 
railroad, 267 

Goodwin, Myron P., 











dentist, 168; 


correction of place of residence, 482 
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Grady, W. R., game preserve rights, 
409 

Graepel, Mrs. Elise Cunradi, see 
Schroeter, Mrs. Eduard 

Grahl, Gustav, contributes to Human- 
ist, 178-79; and Free Congregation, 
180-82 

“Grand Pacific,” see “Tidal Wave” 

Grand River, game on, 412 

Grangers, organization in Dane Coun- 
ty, 449 

Grant, U. S., in Civil War, 202, 206 

Grant County, defenses in, during 
Black Hawk War, 68; boundary, 76 

Grant County Historical Society, 
papers acquired by, 376 

Gratiot, Henry, in lead region, 63-64 

Gratiot’s Grove, in lead region, 50; 
smelter at, 52; resident, 63; in Black 
Hawk War, 68; minister, 74 

Gravedale (Gravdahl, Holt), Gullek 
Olsen, sketch, 141; pioneer of Rock 
County, 423-26 

Gravedale, settlement, 141; correction 
of name, 482 

Gray, Alexander, in lead region, 50 

Gray, Neely, in lead region, 77 

Great European American Emigration 
Land Company, incorporated, 15; 
activity, 17 

Great Lakes, captain, 33; route via, 
188, 425; region explored, 210; 
historical volume, reviewed, 354 

Great Lakes Historical Society, or- 
ganized, 384 

Great Plains, Indians on, 420 

Greeley, Horace, Norwegian transla- 
tion of book, 428 

Green, Benjamin, in lead region, 65 

Green, Cogswell K., trustee of emi- 
gration company, 15 

Green, Joseph, dentist, 168 

Green Bay (city), Methodists, 74; his- 
torical convention at, 135; physi- 
cian, 156; dentist, 166; railroad, 
269; possible college site, 294; in- 
dustry, 325; museum, 376, 475; 
boat from, 413 

Green Bay (bay), 410; result of gla- 
cial action, 401; Indians on, 420 

Green Bay Intelligencer, acquired by 
Society, 258 

Green Bay Weekly Globe, acquired 
by Society, 116 

Green County, defenses in, 
Black Hawk War, 68 

Green County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 119, 245, 491 


during 
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Gregory, John G., curator, vi 
Gridley, Sylvester, in lead region, 65, 
73 


Griffith, Albert H., biography of, ac- 
quired, 239 

Grignon, Charles, letter of, acquired, 
113 

Grindell, John L., curator, vi 

Grinnell College, founding, 292 

Gristmills, at St. Croix Falls, 15; Cross 
Plains, 437 

Groseilliers, Médard Chouart de, ex- 
plorer, 188 

Grove, Mr. and Mrs. William, music 
box of, acquired by Museum, 240 

Gulack, Ole, son of, 422 

Gulack family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Gulf of Mexico, moundbuilders on, 
418 

Gunderson family, of Luther Valley, 
430 

Gurley, , assists Owen, 221 

Gurley, Mrs. William F., presents col- 
lection to Beloit College, 375 





Hackett, Francis, A Winter in Wis- 
consin, 184-87; sketch, 184 

Hackett family, Beloit settlers, 149 

Haese, Robert, “At Seventy: A His- 
tory of Forest Junction, Wisconsin,” 
reviewed, 230 

Hale, Earl M., curator, vi, 138, 486 

Haley, J. Evetts, “Charles Schreiner 
...the Story of a Country Store,” 
reviewed, 462 

Hallan, Gisle S., pioneer, 425 

Hallauer, Barbara, see Schuster, Mrs. 
Peter 

Halton, William, handmade hoe of, 
acquired by Museum, 114 

Halvorson, Harbrand S., cholera in 
home, 429 

Halvorson family, of Luther Valley, 
430 

Hambrecht, George P., booklet on, 
noted, 104 

Hamburg (Germany), emigration com- 
pany at, 15 

Hamilton, R. N., Kirkfleet’s ““White 
Canons of St. Norbert: A History 
of the Premonstratensian Order,” 97 

Hamilton, William S., in Black Hawk 
War, 68, 70 

Hamsun, Knut, 400 

Hanks, L. S., at Madison, 347 

Hanks, Lucien M., curator and treas- 
urer, v, vii; treasurer's report, 483, 
503-9 
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Hanover (Germany), student, 171 

Hansen, Blaine, presents paper on 
Luther Valley Norwegians, 141, 
422-30; aid acknowledged, 142; 
sketch, 422 

Hansen family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Hanson, Helen M., secretary, His- 
torical Society, vii 

Hanz, Joseph E., appointed teller, 486 

Hardscrabble, see Hazel Green 

Harrington, C. L., superintendent of 
Forests and Parks, 387 

Harris, Daniel S., steamboat interests, 
263-64 i 

Harris, Mrs. Ruth, acting museum 
curator, vii, 501 

Harrison, Jesse, in lead region, 55 

Harrison Farm, near Ashland, 194 

Harrison Township (Grant County), 
sawmill in, 75 

— (Conn.), Free Congregation, 
173 


Harvard University, librarian, 1 

Hassaurek, Frederick, editor, 
sketch, 182 

Hastings, Samuel D., report, 263 

Hatch family, Beloit settlers, 149 

Hatcher, Harlan, “Great Lakes,” re- 
viewed, 354 

Haugan family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Hauge, Hans N., religious leader, 423 

Haugeans, leave Norway, 423; evange- 
list, 426 

Haugen, Gilbert, 
Valley, 430 

Havighurst, Marion, “High Prairie,” 
reviewed, 100 

Havighurst, Walter, “High Prairie,” 
reviewed, 100; Martin’s “Call It 
North Country: The Story of Up- 
per Michigan,” 352; “Upper Mis- 
sissippi: A Wilderness Saga,” re- 
viewed, 356 

Hayden, Albert, sportsman, 413 

Hays, Mrs. , conducts hospital, 
350 

Hayward, Ruth P., head, Catalogue 
Division, vii 

Hazel Green (Hardscrabble), 
dents, 48-49 

Heath, Edward, Madison physician, 
346 

Heath, Frederic, curator, v; 
father of, 162-64 

Heath, Stuart, great-grandfather of, 
163 

Heilbron, Bertha L., “How to Or- 


181; 


native of Luther 


resi- 


grand- 
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ganize a Local Historical Society,” 
noted, 363 

Heiligenmoschel 
77 


Heinzen, Karl, 
viewed, 460 

Helker’s Mill, settlement, 78 

Hell's Point, lead at, 48 

Henderson, John, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Hendrickson, Henry M., maintenance 
man, Historical Society, viii 

Hendrickson, Walter B., “David Dale 
Owen, Pioneer Geologist of the 
Middle West,” reviewed, 95; David 
Dale Owen and the Chippewa Land 
District Survey, 210-24; sketch, 210 

Henning, John O., resident of Hud- 
son, 82; plats Hudson, 83 

Henning, Mrs. John O., at Hudson, 82 

Henry, James D., in Black Hawk War, 
73 

Henry, William, papers, initial acces- 
sion of Manuscript Division, 260 

Henry, William A., on “centennial 
biography” list, 388 

Herrick, Jacob B., papers of, acquired, 
114 


(Germany), native, 


volume on life, re- 


Herriot, Charles E., aid acknowledged, 
142 

Hertwig, Maria, see Schuster, Mrs. 
Johann 

Hesgard family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Hesse-Darmstadt (Germany), resident, 
172 

Hesseltine, William B., of University 
of Wisconsin, 259; Parker's, “Local 
History: How to Gather It, Write 
It, and Publish It,” 351 

Heyerdahl family, of Luther Valley, 
430 

een, Emmor, letter of, acquired, 
471 

Hicks, educational interests, 293 

Hildesheim Gymnasium, students, 169 

Hilgen, Frederick, founds Cedarburg, 
250 

Hillsboro (Ill.), resident, 49 

Hinckley Fire, in Minnesota, 195 

Hirshheimer, H. J., La Crosse River 
History and the Davidsons, 263-76; 
sketch, 263 

Historic Houses, see Elkhorn, Hudson, 
Kaukauna, Mineral Point, New 
Glarus, Platteville, Viroqua, Water- 
town, and Wauwatosa 

Historical Markers, see Markers and 
Memorials, and Wisconsin Historical 
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Markers Committee 

Historical Notes (section of Wiuscon- 
SIN MAGAZINE OF History), 122, 
250, 379, 477 

Historical Novel, midwestern article, 
noted, 106 

Historical Records, collection methods, 
108 

Historical Societies, see American As- 
sociation for State and Local His- 
tory, Local Historical Societies and 
Museums, and Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society 

Hoard, William D., and dairying, 131; 
on “centennial biography” list, 388 

Hobart, Horace, pledge for Beloit 
College beginnings, 300 

Hobart family, Beloit settlers, 149 

Hobbins, Joseph S., home of, 21; in 
British Navy, 22 

Hobbins, Joseph, Jr., Madison physi- 
cian, 24, 36, 346; treatment of 
soldiers, 209; daughter, 325 

Hobbins, Mrs. Joseph, Jr., visited, 34; 
hospital interest, 350 

Hobbins, Syndonia J., see Jackson, 
Mrs. James Albert, Sr. 

Hobbins, William, arrives at Madison, 
24; physician, 346 

Hoboken (N.J.), Free Congregation, 
317 

Hodges, Isaac, in lead region, 64 

Hodnefield, Jacob, bibliography on 
Norwegian-American history, noted, 
465 

Hoffman, M. M., Blied’s “Austrian 
Aid to American Catholics,” 98 

Hogle, E. L., dentist, 161 

Hokah (Minn.), steamboat built at, 
266 

Holand, H. R., curator, v; Blegen’s 
“Norwegian-American Studies and 
Records,” vol. xiv, 464 

Holbrook, Arthur, dentist, 167 

Holbrook, Mrs. Arthur T., curator, v 

Holcombe, William, influence in con- 
stitutional conventions, 9 

Hollman, Frederick G., pioneer and 
lead miner, 52-54, 56-57, 62-63, 65, 
67; election judge, 59; family, 60; 
in Black Hawk War, 69-71 

Hollman, Mrs. Frederick G., marriage, 
53; mother of, 55; early settler, 56; 
cousin of, 60 

Hollman, Mary E., birth, 60 

Holman, Earle S., curator, vi, 485-86 

Holmes, Fred L., curator, v; member 
of the executive committee, vii; 
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author of Wisconsin trilogy, 4-5; 
“Old World Wisconsin...,” re- 
viewed, 87; talks at Beloit conven- 
tion, 141; on editorial board, 388, 
487 

Holmes and Morse, in lead region, 66 

Holt, Gullek O., see Gravedale, Gul- 
lek Olsen 

Holt, W. A., president of lumber 
company, 238 

Homer (N.Y.), resident, 83 

Honey Creek (Milwaukee County), 
property on, 164 

Honey Creek Township (Sauk Coun- 
ty), Free Congregation in, 307; 
Evangelical church history, 363, 382 

Hononegah, on Rock River, 144 

Hood, Joel, 403 

Hood River, sawmills on, 275 

Hooper, Ben, tales published, 102 

Hooser, Jacob, Sr., lead region farmer, 
56; son of, 73; “Irish Hill” settle- 
ment near, 78 

Hooser, Justus D., birth, 73 

Hooser vs. Davidson, lead 
case, 74 

Hopkins, James, member 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Horicon, residents, 400, 402, 407; 
lumber from, 403; visited, 404; 
poachers tried at, 409; Lake Puck- 
away north of, 410 

Horicon Lake, 404, 406; created, 402 

Horicon Marsh, source of Rock River, 
401; litigation, 404; club grounds 
map, 405; shooting preserve, 406, 
414-15; hunting permits, 409 

Hough, Emerson, fish story, 410 

Howard, A. C., aid acknowledged, 142 

Howe, Henry, diaries of, acquired, 
371 

Howe, James H., attorney general, 40 

Howe family, Beloit settlers, 149 

Hoxie, Vinnie Ream, sketch, 
notes on, acquired, 471 

Hoyt, A. L., dentist, 166 

Hoyt-King Papers, additions to, 239 

Hubbard Woods (Ill.), route via, 184 

Hudson, land office at, 14; octagon 
house, 81-86; house pictured, 82 

“Hudson,” river steamboat, 269, 271 

Hudson College, see Western Reserve 
University 

Hudson Journal, beginnings, 83 

Hudson North Star, beginnings, 83, 
125 

Hudson Prairie, farmlands, 83 

Hudson River, 260; route via, 425 


region 


of Iowa 


123; 
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Hudson Star-Observer, assistant editor, 
81; beginnings, 125 
Huebschmann, Francis, sketch of, 
noted, 108 

Hughes, Frank, aid 
414 

Hughes, John Moffat, owns octagon 
house, 81, 84-86; owns picture of 
house, 82 

Hughes, Thomas, Sr., pictured, 82 

Hughes, Mrs. Thomas, Sr., pictured, 
82; sketch, 82, 84 

Hughes, Thomas, Jr., pictured, 82; 
lawyer, 82; part-owner of octagon 
house, 84; newspaperman, 85 

Hugill, Edward, in lead region, 77 

Hugill, Thomas, in lead region, 63, 
65; plats Platteville, 79 

Huhn, Natalie T., report on Beloit 
convention, 135-45; sketch, 135; 
correction in convention report, 482 

Humanist, 313, 318; contains inform- 
ation on Schroeter, 169; beginnings, 
176-77; contributors, 178-81, 311; 
advertisement, 182; staff of, 308; 
contents, 309; discontinued, 310, 
314-16; stockholders as delegates, 
312 

Humanistic Frauenverein, buys press, 
183; delegates, 312; arranges cele- 
bration, 322 

Humanistic Movement, discussion of 
leaders, 169-83, 307-24 

Hungerford, Mrs. Lucinda, St. Croix 
land interests, 12 

Hungerford, William S., St. 
speculator, 11-12 

Huntington, Richard, in lead region, 
77 


acknowledged, 


Croix 


Huntington, Samuel, in lead region, 
77; schoolteacher, 78-79 
Hurd, Fanny, see Jackson, 
Charles 

Huron Lake, history volume, reviewed, 
91 

Husemon family, of Luther Valley, 
430 

Hyde, Grant M., of University of 
Wisconsin, 259 


Mrs. 


Idaho, steamboat service to, 270 

Illinois, pioneers, 49-50, 52, 291; 
sheriff, 51; capital, 55; Wisconsin 
part of, 58; Suckers in lead mines, 
59; smelting furnaces in, 66; forts, 
68; in Black Hawk War, 69; boun- 
dary, 76, 136, 298; forest preserve, 
144; lands, 148; land district sur- 
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vey, 212; seminary, 292; and higher 
education, 293, 296-97; Free Con- 
gregation, 317 

Illinois Central Railroad, 
interests, 264, 266-67 

Illinois College, 292; charter, 290 

Illinois State Historical Library, staff 
member, 137 

Illinois State Historical Society, pays 
for Journal contributions, 384 

Illustrations, see Contents page, iv 

Ilsley, , 411 

Immigration and Immigrants, St. Croix 
Valley, 14-15, 82-83; in 1869, 16- 
17; hardships, 28-29, 64; Illinois, 
52-53; lead region, 54-57, 64-65, 
77; Holmes’s volume on, 87, 141; 
Beloit, 146-53; Dane County, 277- 
89, 431-54; Luther Valley, 422-30. 
See also the several nationalities 

Indiana, Methodist conference, 74; 
Germans in, 130; librarian, 135; 
state geologist, 212; geological sur- 
vey, 214 

“Indiana,” river steamboat, 53 

Indiana University, buys Owen collec- 
tion, 212 

Indians, 215, 220, 385, 388; relations 
with, 3, 15, 188; transport party, 
7, 10; in St. Croix region, 19, 84; 
camps, 25, 402; hostilities of, 49- 
50, 67-69, '71-'73; treaties, 63; trail, 
65; chief, 137, 393; mounds, 138; 
lands, 140; squaws, 147, 455-57; 
on Bad River, 218; payment, 223; 
rocks and minerals used by, 367; 
named for, 400; trading post, 411; 
on Rock River, 416-21; arrow heads 
made by, 429, 440; trapping, 435, 
439 

Ingebretson, Iver, 
Emigranten, 427 

Ingebretson family, of Luther Valley, 
430 

Ings, Marvel Y., child's history mim- 
eographed, 390 

Inkslinger, Johnny, published, 
231 

Ion, Thomas, member of Iowa Mount- 
ed Volunteers, 69 

Iowa, governor, 38; sawmill custom- 
ers, 75; lands, 148; land district 
survey, 212-14; pioneers, 213; Win- 
nebago Reserve in, 221; geologists 
in, 221-22; and higher education, 
293, 296-97; visited, 330; resident, 
430 

Iowa County, justice of peace, 62 


steamboat 


incorporator of 


tales 
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Iowa Mounted Volunteers, list of, 69 

Irish, pioneers, 29, 49; charwoman, 
35; miners, 59-60; cemetery, 141; 
writer, 184; codperatives among, 
186; bound for America, 282; in 
Dane County, 285 

Irish Hollow, Irish in, 60 

Iron Deposits, near Ashland, 190-91 

Iron Ridge, 406 

Iroquois (Five Nations) Indians, hos- 
tilities, 420 

Island No. 10, wounded at, 199 

“Itasca,” river boat, 275 

Ithaca (N.Y.), inventor, 82 

Iuka (Miss.), in Civil War, 206 

Ivey, Mrs. Zida C., aid acknowledged, 
456 


Jackson, Alice F. and Jackson, Bettina, 
edit father’s autobiography, 20, 197, 
325 

Jackson, Andrew, candidate for presi- 
dent, 59; Postmaster General ap- 
pointee, 63 

Jackson, Arnold S., of Madison, 20 

Jackson, Bettina, see Jackson, Alice F. 

Jackson, Charles, son of, 21 

Jackson, Mrs. Charles, son of, 21 

Jackson, James A., Jr., of Madison, 20 

Jackson, James Albert, Sr., M.D., au- 
tobiography, 20-36, 197-209, 325- 
50; portraits, 22, 198, 346; memo- 
rial tablet pictured, 346 

Jackson, Mrs. James Albert, Sr., mar- 
riage, 325 

Jackson, Joseph, visited, 205 

Jackson, Reginald H., Sr., Madison 
surgeon, 20, 344; birthplace, 325; 
promotes hospital, 350 

Jackson, Russell, birthplace, 325 

Jackson Clinic, at Madison, 20 

Jackson County Historical Society, ac- 
tivity, 489-90 

James, Benjamin, in lead region, 55 

James, Edward, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Janecky, Adolph R., curator, vi 

Janesville, residents, 12, 206; dentist, 
166, 168; railroad to, 265; celebrates 
church anniversaries, 382, 480; club 
members from, 399-400; physician, 
401; Indian village on site, 419 

Janesville Gazette, microfilms of, donat- 
ed, 259 

Jasperson, Robert O., “History of 
Freemasonry in Wisconsin,” noted, 
101 
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Jastrow, Joseph, papers of, acquired, 
371 


Jastrow, Mrs. Joseph, hospital interest, 
350 


Jefferson City (Mo.), newspaperman, 
313 


Jefferson County, Free Congregation 
in, 181 

Jefferson Prairie, church history, 233; 
celebrates church centennial, 254; 
settlers, 425-26; minister, 426 

Jeffris, Ruth B., curator, vi; member, 
nominating committee, 485 

Jena University, student, 170-71 

Jenkins, John W., assistant Museum 
curator, on leave, viii 

Jennings, , merchant, 294 

Jo Daviess County (Ill.), created, 58; 
county clerk, 59 

“John Rumsey,” river steamboat, 270 

Johnson, , steamboat operations, 
264 

Johnson, C. G., death, 236 

Johnson, Charles, and 
Beloit, 151 

Johnson, Emeroy, “Mrs. Helen Nel- 
son,” noted, 233 

Johnson, Farnam, in lead region, 64 

Johnson, M. B., dentist, 168 

Johnson, Peter Leo, curator, v 

Johnson family, Beloit settlers, 149 

Jolliet, Louis, article on, noted, 467 

Jones, , Madison merchant, 27 

Jones, Mrs. Burr (Olive), hospital in- 
terest, 350 

Jones, Jenkin Lloyd, liberal, 123 

Jones, John, in lead region, 52, 55; 
election judge, 59; daughter of, 60; 
death, 61 

Jones, Mrs. John, in lead region, 56; 
daughter of, 60 

Jones, Mary Ann, see Vineyard, Mrs. 
James R. 

Jones, Mary P., president, Jones dairy 
farm sausage plant, 125 

Joranlien family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Jorns, Byron C., Madison artist, 390 

Judd, S. L., dentist, 168 

Juneau, Solomon, documents of, ac- 
quired, 112; trader, 455 

Juneau County, Lemonweir parish his- 
tory, 233 


naming of 


Kaalsrud family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Kaney, James, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Kankakee River, hunting boats at, 395 

Kannenberg, Arthur P., death, 469 
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Karner, Mary H., ancestry sketch ac- 
quired, 239 

Kaukauna, historic house, 490 

Kavanagh, Mrs. Jean, home, 166 

Kearny (Kearney), Philip, Beloit Col- 
lege interests, 301 

Ke-chunk-nee-shun-nuk-ra, Indian vil- 
lage on Rock River, 419 

Kegonsa (Second) Lake, duck shoot- 
ing on, 33 

Kekoskee Dam, 410 

Kellogg, L., dentist, 166 

Kelly, Capt. , rescue by, 33 

Kelsey, Dwight E., assistant, News- 
paper Division, viii; does microfilm- 
ing, 259 

Kelsou Survey, 306 

Kemper, Jackson, sketch of, noted, 
107; on “centennial biography” list, 
388 

Kennicott, J. A., dentist, 162 

Kennicott, William H., dentist, 163 

Kenosha (Southport), dentist, 161; 
possible college site, 294 

Kenosha County Historical 
activities, 376, 490 

Kenosha Historical and Art Museum, 
activities, 119, 377 

Kent, Aratus, Yale graduate, 
educational interests, 305 

Kentucky, pioneers, 49; 
survey, 214 

Keokuk (Iowa), route via, 55; steam- 
boat interests, 264, 272-75 

“Keokuk,” river steamboat, 267, 269 

Kerr, Alexander, of University of Wis- 
consin, 349 

Keweenaw Point, 
speculator at, 10 

Keyes, Elisha W., on 
biography” list, 388 

Kickapoo River, geologists on, 222 

Killam, Edgar L., “Centennial History 
of the Wisconsin Baptist State Con- 
vention,” reviewed, 459 

Kirkfleet, Cornelius J., “White Can- 
ons of St. Norbert: A History of 
the Premonstratensian Order in the 
British Isles and America,”  re- 
viewed, 97 

Kirkland, Samuel J., see Kirkwood, 
Samuel J. 

Kirkpatrick, Samuel, in lead region, 55 

Kirkpatrick, Scott, farmer in lead 
region, 56 

Kirkwood (Kirkland), Samuel J., Iowa 
governor, 38 

Klatte, William A., death, 236 


Society, 


297; 


geological 


copper mines, 8; 


“centennial 
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Kleinpell, H., editor, 321 

Klement, Frank, Soldier Vote in Wis- 
consin during the Civil War, 37- 
47; sketch, 37 

Knapp, Gilbert, memorial, 125 

Knapp, Patricia, pageant character, 
140 

Knapp, Stout and Company, mill, 479 

Knight, J. H., acquires hotel, 191 

Know Nothings, 290 

Knowlands, Harry, caretaker of Car- 
cajou Club, 399, 401 

Knowlton, J. H., St. Croix land in- 
terests, 12 

Knox College, 292 

Kohler, Walter J., portrait of, pre- 
sented to state, 242 

Koshkonong (village), 
region, 419; press 
427 

Koshkonong Lake, 406; settlers, 147- 
148, 455; Norwegian Lutherans 
celebrate centennials, 254; duck 
hunting on, 391-92, 410, 414; 
Indian mounds near, 417 

Kottinger, H. H., visits Sauk City, 324 

Kremers, Edward, pharmaceutical in- 
terests, 107; museum donor, 157 

Krueger, Lillian, assistant editor, His- 
torical Society, vii; speaks at retire- 
ment dinner, 134; MHaese’s “At 
Seventy: A History of Forest Junc- 
tion, Wisconsin,” 230; Mears’s 
“Carroll Gardner Pearse,” 359 

Krumm, , at Madison, 347 

Kuhm, Herbert W., Pioneer Dentistry 
in Wisconsin, 154-68; sketch, 154; 
corrections in Pioneer Dentistry, 482 

Kuhm, John, Milwaukee dentist, 154, 
160 

Kumlien, Thure, diary and letters of, 
acquired, 114, 371 


Indians _ in 
association at, 


La Crescent (Minn.), resident, 269 

La Crosse, dentist, 166-67; on steam- 
boat line, cover caption preceding 
257; and Mississippi steamboat his- 
tory, 263-76; La Crosse, 1873, pic- 
tured, 272-73; capitalist, 389 

La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad, 
reaches Mississippi, 265; steamboat 
interests, 266-67; rates, 268; con- 
solidation, 271 

La Crosse County Historical Society, 
activities, 119, 246, 489, 491; of- 
ficer, 263; supplies steamboat cut, 
opposite 273 

Lacy, Mrs. Garrett, at Hudson, 82 
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Ladies Garment Workers Union, presi- 
dent, 259 

La Follette, Robert M., Sr., supporter, 
186; on “centennial biography” 
list, 388 

Laframboise, Alexis, 
quired, 112 

Laframboise, 
quired, 112 

Laframboise, Madeleine, papers of, ac- 
quired, 111 

Lake Forest (Ill.), resident, 37 

Lake Mills-Aztalan Historical Society, 
activities, 120, 246, 377, 475, 489- 
90 

Lamont, Dayton, assistant, Newspaper 
Division, viii; photographer, 259 

Lancaster (Penn.), native, 56 

Lancaster (Wis.), road to, 60; Baptist 
church anniversary and history, 382, 
466, 481 

Landon, Fred, “Lake 
viewed, 91 

Lands, in St. Croix valley, 10-19; 
mineral, 50-51, 57, 73, 75-77, 212- 
13; sales office, 81; near Beloit, 137, 
147-49; Ashland, 194-96; commis- 
sioner of United States, 212, 214; 
along Chippewa River, 216-17; 
Bad River, 218; in Dane County, 
284-89, 431-54; grants in aid of 
canals, 365 

Lang, , New York doctor, 348 

Langlade, Charles de, on “centennial 
biography” list, 388 

Langlade County Historical Society, 
activities, 120, 246 

Lansing (Iowa), on steamboat route, 
273 

“Lansing,” river steamboat, 269 

Lapham, Increase A., on “centennial 
vated ae list, 388 


letters of, ac- 


Joseph, letters of, ac- 


Huron,” re 


La Pointe, fur trading post, 7; specu- 


lators leave, 10; missionary, 188; 
geologist at, 215 

Larsen, Lars, pioneer, 425 

Latham, Cuthbert, farmer, 184; sketch, 
185-87 

Latham, Mrs. Cuthbert, housekeeping, 
186-87 

Latham, Gladys, 185, 187 

Latham, Gwen, 185; death, 187 

Latham, Nellie, 185; death, 187 

Lathrop, W. N., letter of, acquired, 
372 

Laugen (Springen), Gullik K., emi- 
grant, 423 

Laugen family, of Luther Valley, 430 
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Lavine, J. B., member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Law, James R., on markers committee, 
386 

Lawless, B. B., in lead region, 55 

Lawrence College, faculty member, 
388 

Layton, » 411 

Lead Mining, in southwestern Wis- 
consin, 48-55, 57-73, 75-79 

Leamington (England), described, 22 

Leaver family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Lebanon, early name for Platteville, 
62-63 

Lebanon Township (Dodge County), 
Lutheran centennial and church his- 
tory, 233, 254 

Lee, William, 400; sells land, 399 

Lee family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Legal Holidays, article on, noted, 466 

Leonard, R. D., and Peet’s resignation, 
305 

Leonard, William E., on “centennial 
biography” list, 388 

Leveck (Levex), ——, lives 
Thibault, 457 

Lewis, , lead miner, 48-50, 57, 
62 

Lewis, , Madison physician, 336 

Lewis, Charles, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Lewis, James T., signs soldiers’ vote 
bill, 41 

Lewis, Thomas, in lead region, 77 

Libraries, survey of Historical and 
University, 1-3; growth, 257 

Lincoln, Abraham, elected president, 
37, 46, 130; pageant character, 
140; debates, 143; rival, 166; sup- 
porter, 182; in Iowa, 466 

Lincoln (Neb.), college at, 139 

Lindemann, Friedrich, sketch of, ac- 
quired, 372 

Literature, “A Survey of Current,” 
reviewed, 458 

Little, Mrs. Lydia, maintenance helper, 
Historical Society, viii 

Little Big Horn River, supplies de- 
livered to, 274 

Little Platte, sawmill on, 75 

Litton, A., assists Owen, 216, 221 

Livermore, Ivory, log driving recollec- 
tions, 234 

Liverpool (England), emigration com- 
pany at, 15; newspaperman, 84-85 

Local Historical Societies and Museums 
(section of WISCONSIN MAGAZINE 
oF History), 118, 244, 375, 473 


with 
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Local History, discussion on study of, 
129; volume on writing of, re- 
viewed, 351 

Locey, A. R., in lead region, 77 

Lofthus family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Log Cabins, in lead region, 54 

Logan, Thomas A. (“Gloan”™), author, 
392 

Lombard, Mrs. Harry, pageant nar- 
rator, 140 

Lombard Investment Company, pro- 
motion by, 409 

London (England), Exposition of 
1851, 24; geological society at, 213; 
route via, 281 

London (England) Times, advertise- 
ment, 185 

London University, student, 211 

Long, William, in lead region, 77 

“Long Annie,” see “Annie Johnson” 

Long Lake, described, 217 

Longstreth, Maryanna, dolls of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 241 

Looney, Robert, steamboat 
265 

Loose, H., speaker of Free Congre- 
gation, 308-9, 311-12, 314 

Loss, L. H., 300; seminary principal, 
299 

Lowrie, decision 
soldiers’ vote act, 44 

Lukes, J. C., dentist, 167 

Lumbering, in St. Croix Valley, 7-9, 
19, 83; in Ashland region, 193; on 
Chippewa River, 217; records ac- 
quired, 237-38; in Clark County, 
269; La Crosse region, 275 

Lunn family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Luther, Martin, trial, 172 

Luther Valley (Rock Prairie), history, 
141, 422-30; convention display by, 
144; East Luther Valley Church, 
pictured, 426 

Luther Valley Historical Society, aid 
acknowledged, 142; arranges con- 
vention display, 144; activity, 246, 
489; member, 422 

Lutheran-Reformed Congregation, at 
Milwaukee, 173 

Lutherans, clergy attacked, 172, 176; 
on Jefferson Prairie, 254; Lake 
Koshkonong, 254; in Lebanon Town- 
ship, 254; on Toland Prairie, 254; 
at Ashippun, 255; Stone Bank, 255; 
near Woodford, 255; in Germany, 
278; trained clergy, 291; at Middle- 
ton, 363, 442; Palmyra, 382; in 
Luther Valley, 426 


interests, 


invalidates 
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Macaria, Sister M., “St. Mary's Indian 
School at Odanah, Wisconsin,” re- 
print issued, 232 

McCarthy, Charles, visited, 186 

McCartney, Horace, in lead region, 49 

McClellan, George B., presidential 
candidate, 46 

McClintock, ——, in lead region, 65 

McCormack, , minister, 60 

McCune, John §S., president, packet 
company, 272 

McDonald Brothers, 
store, 273 

McGaws, D., member of Iowa Mount- 
ed Volunteers, 69 

McGregor, , Platteville house, 80 

Mack, Stephen, on Rock River, 144 

McKee, Stewart, sawmill in lead 
region, 75 

McKenna, Albert, pageant character, 
140 

McKern, W. C., on editorial board, 
388, 487 

Mackinac Strait, route via, 420 

Macktown (Ill.), sketch, 144 

McLean, C., and soldiers’ vote legis- 
lation, 41 

McMullen, Daniel, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

McMurry, , early Platteville 
Methodist, 74 

McMurry, Cleland, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

McNary-Haugen Law, co-author, 430 

McNaughton, Alex, buys land, 399 

McNeany Department Store, at Beloit, 
144 

McNutt, James O., microfilm reminis- 
cences, acquired, 470 

McWilliams, John, lead miner, 51 

Macy, B. C., geologist, 216; assists 
Owen, 221, 223 

Madeline Island, village on, 7; home, 
188 

Madison, 


operate boat 


286; route via, 10, 284, 
452; physician and surgeon, 20, 
326, 329, 335; emigrants, 24-25; 
weather, 26; Episcopalians, 27; 
residents, 34, 132, 141, 330, 347, 
349, 388-89, 403, 457; state’s semi- 
centennial celebrated at, 133; muse- 
um, 157; dentist, 166; meetings at, 
167, 294, 346; Free Congregation, 
183; visited, 184, 186-87, 343; 
Camp Randall, 198, 209; Guide 
acquired, 240; newspapers, 259; 
market, 287; hospitals developed, 
350; Masonry booklet, noted, 361; 
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teachers, 390; business, 391; capi- 
tol, 440; fair, 443 

Madison Capital Times, editor, 259 

Madison Literary Club, 391; sketch 
noted, 251 

Madison Wisconsin Patriot, editor, 
35; opposes Civil War, 42; on 
soldiers’ votes, 43 

Madison Wisconsin State Journal, 
editors, 38, 259; in soldiers’ camps, 
43 

Maerklin, E., 312; Humanist 
tributor, 309, 311 

“Maggie Reaney,” 
274-75 

Magill, , assists Owen, 221 

Mails, Galena-Platteville route, 63; at 
Elk Grove, 75; Rockdale, 125 

Main, Mrs. Angie K., curator, v; 
“Thure Kumlien” issued as book, 
232 

Main, Willett S., diaries of, acquired, 
238 

Main and Van Pelt, dentists, 162 

Mammoth Cave (Warren County, 
Ky.), removal to region, 49 

Manitowoc County, Free Congregation 
in, 181 

Manitowoc County Historical Society, 
activities, 120, 475, 490 

Mankato (Minn.), steamboats at, 266 

“Mankato,” river steamboat, 269 

Mansur, G. K., watch and watch chain 
of, acquired by Museum, 116 

Marathon County, dentist, 161 

Marengo River, near Ashland, 195 

Markers and Memorials, at Ashland, 
189; Mill Bluff Park marker, cover 
caption preceding 385; program for 
Wisconsin, 385-87; for Gilderhus, 
478. See also Wisconsin Historical 
Markers Committee 

Marquette, C. L., Havighurst’s “Upper 
Mississippi: A Wilderness Saga,” 
356; Washburn biographer, 389 

Marquette (Mich.), college, 389 

Marquette (Wis.), on Lake Puck- 
away, 404; clubhouse in, 411 

Marquette County Historical Society 
(Mich.), operation funds, 122 

Marsh, , geologist, 216 

Marshall, Thomas, at Koshkonong, 398 

Marshfield, Old Settlers meeting, 120 

Martin, John B., “Call It North Coun- 
try: The Story of Upper Michigan,” 
reviewed, 352 

Martin, Morgan L., lead region map 
by, 57 


con- 


river steamboat, 
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Martin, William, in lead region, 77 

“Mary Barnes,” raft boat, 275 

Maryland University, faculty member, 
389 

Masonry, history noted, 101, 361; 
article on opposition to, noted, 467 

Massachusetts, resident, 15 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, 146 

Massachusetts Supreme Court, mem- 
ber, 12 

Matteson, E. J., at Hudson, 82 

May, Henry, “Culture of the Middle 
West,” reviewed, 228 

Mayers, Andrew, rescue by, 33 

Meacher, Byron, sportsman, 414 

Mears, Louise W., “Life and Times 
of a Midwest Educator: Carroll 
Gardner Pearse,” reviewed, 359 

Mechanics Union Manufacturing Com- 
pany, lease marsh, 406 

Medcalf (Metcalf), Emmanuel, lead 
miner, 48-51, 57, 62, 65 

Meeker, Jonathan, in lead region, 65 

Mellen, granite quarried at, 192 

Memorials, see Markers and Memorials 

Memphis (Tenn.), in Civil War, 203 

Menasha, residents, 137, 388 

Mendota (Minn.), steamboats at, 266 

Mendota (Fourth) Lake, hunting 
along,. 27; picnic, 34; homes on, 
187 

Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Com- 
pany, records of, acquired, 238 

Menomini Indians, on Rock River, 
419-21; microfilms on, acquired, 469 

Menomonie, Old Settlers meet at, 377 

Menomonie River, see Red Cedar 
River 

Meredith, , in lead region, 61; 
murder incident, 62 

Merrell, Martha B., curator, vi, 485-86 

Merrill, Horace, Vilas biographer, 389 

Merrill, Louis Taylor, at Beloit con- 
vention, 136; writes pageant script, 
140; aid. acknowledged, 142; First 
Settlers of Beloit, 146-53; sketch, 
146 

Merrill, Sereno T., 302; pageant char- 
acter, 140; conducts seminary, 143, 
152, 300; drawing by, 153; ad- 
dress, 298 

Merrill, Mrs. 
seminary, 300 

Merrimac, farmer, 179; Free Congre- 
gation at, 307 

Metcalf, Keyes D., makes survey of 
libraries, 1, 501 

Methodists, in lead region, 60, 74, 79; 


Sereno T., conducts 
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at Beloit, 151; bishop for Wisconsin, 
242; promote education, 291; hos- 
pital interest, 350; at Mineral Point, 
363; Clinton, 382; Oregon, 382; 
Waupun, 383; Frederic, 466; Primi- 
tive at New Diggings, 468, 481 

Mewis, Myrtle, Society secretary, 501 

Mexican War, officer, 11 

Meyers, Della M., portrait of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 241 

Meyers, Robert, in lead region, 77 

Miami Indians, in Wisconsin, 420 

Michigan, Wisconsin part of, 58, 62; 
territorial survey, 76; Germans in, 


130; pioneers, 213; lumbering rec- 
ords acquired, 238; volume on up- 
per, 
420 

Michigan Lake, dentists west of, 166; 
volume on, reviewed, 225 


Microfilm Collection, of Society, 257- 


reviewed, 352; Indians leave, 


60 

Middle West, Germans in, 130; 
volume on culture of, reviewed, 228; 
history, 261; shooting clubs, 404; 
storms, 446; temperature, 448 

Middleton, farms near, 277, 284, 286; 
Lutheran church history, 363; mar- 
ket at, 433, 452; shows at, 434 

Midtbon family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Miescke, , 407 

Mill Bluff Park, marker for, cover 
caption preceding 385, and 387 

Miller, Henry H., maintenance helper, 
Historical Society, viii 

Miller, Samuel S., family brochure, 
noted, 231 

Miller, Willis H., Octagon House at 
Hudson, 81-86; sketch, 81; “Descen- 
dants of Samuel S. Miller,” noted, 
231 

Mills, 

Mills, see 
mills 

Milton, route via, 25 

Milwaukee, 319; residents, 35,163, 1'73, 
176, 178, 182, 286, 315, 389, 393; 
College Woman's Club history, 
noted, 103; Turnverein history, 
noted, 107, 467; conventions at, 135, 
311; vegetable market, 141; building 
materials from, 144; dentists, 154, 
162, 164, 166-68; Free Congrega- 
tion, 175, 180-81, 183, 308, 312, 
314, 317-18; visited, 187; Guide ac- 
quired, 240; steamboat interests, 
264, 268; railroads, 265-67, 269; 
route via, 299; German theater, 309; 


, operates dry dock, 269 
flourmills, gristmills, saw- 
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Forty-eighters, 310; newspapers, 
313, 321; removal from, 316; Spring 
Street history, noted, 361; articles 
on, noted, 366; sportsmen, 402, 
407, 411, 414; pioneers, 425, 455; 
grain market, 433 

Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad, 
route, 265; extension, 286 

Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien Rail- 
road, terminus, 25; owns dry dock, 
269; consolidation, 271 

Milwaukee Banner, supports Schroeter, 
173; editor, 182, 313 

Milwaukee County, Free Congregation 
in, 181 

Milwaukee County Dental Society, 
owns turnkey specimen, 156 

Milwaukee County Historical Society, 
activities, 120, 247, 475, 490; mem- 
bers at Beloit convention, 137; 
museum, 163; Messenger, 467 

Milwaukee Evening-Wisconsin, 402 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western 
Railroad, see Chicago and North- 
western Railroad 

Milwaukee Lithographing and Engrav- 
ing Company, illustration by, op- 
posite 273 

Milwaukee Musical Society, publicity, 
309 

Milwaukee Public Museum, 134; ad- 
dition to, proposed, 243; director, 
388; Museum Record, 467 

Milwaukee Seebote, Catholic 
paper, 180 

Milwaukee Volksfreund, liberal, 182; 
editor, 313 

Miner, George B., dentist, 162, 165 

Miner and Faries, dentists, 162-63; 
facsimile of advertisement, 165 

Mineral Point, in Black Hawk War, 
68-69; minister, 74; land office at, 
76; land district survey, 212; Guide 
acquired, 240; resident, 260; Meth- 
odist church history, 363; capital- 
ist, 389; historic houses, 473 

Mines, see Copper Mines, and Lead 
Mining 

Minneapolis (Minn.), 
above, 9; physician, 
328 

Minnesota, lumber company property 
in, 13; lands, 16, 214; railroad, 19; 
Hinckley fire in, 195; pioneers, 213; 
steamboat interests, 263-66; lakes, 
275; historical markers program in, 
385 

“Minnesota,” river steamboat, 2'74 


news’ 


Rum _ River 
326; visited, 
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Minnesota Historical Society, superin- 
tendent, 1; supplies picture, cover 
caption preceding 257 

Minnesota River, steamboats on, 266, 
269 

Minnesota University, dean, 1 

Minnetonka Lake, steamboat built for, 
275 

Mississippi College, faculty member, 
389 

Mississippi River, 217, 260, 331, 345, 
413; upper region history, 4, 131, 
356; St. Croix enters, 8; speculators 
in valley, 9; route via, 10, 55, 82; 
lead mines on, 53; in Black Hawk 
War, 73; winter traffic, 106; Indians 
west of, 147, 457; city on, 156; 
watershed, 195; valley explored, 
210, 214, 219; Chippewa Land Dis- 
trict on, 213; Winnebago on, 223; 
described, 224; steamboat lines, 
cover caption preceding 257; history 
of steamboats, 263-76; discovery 
noted, 366; hunting clubs on, 414 

Missouri, and soldiers’ votes, 38; ten 
great Missourians listed, 107; “Day 
by Day,” noted, 233; steamboat 
interests, 2775 

Missouri River, 
ice on, 274 

Mitchell, Alexander, on 
biography” list, 388 

Mitchell, Israel, in lead region, 55 

Mitchell, John T., sister of, 56; minis- 
ter at Platteville, 74 

Mitchell, Mary G., see Rountree, Mrs. 
John H. 

Mitchell, Samuel, daughter of, 56; 
home, 60; friend of, 75 

Mitchell, William, on 
biography” list, 388 

Miter, J. J., educational interests, 293 

Moffat, John, New York minister, 81 

Moffat, John S., sketch, 81-86; pic- 
tured, 82 

Moffat, Mrs. John §S., sketch, 81-82; 
pictured, 82; wills property, 84 

Moffat, Mary, see Hughes, Mrs. 
Thomas, Jr. 

Mohawk River, village on, 149; val- 
ley Indians, 420 

Mohwinkel, Mrs. Mathilda, mainte- 
nance helper, Historical Society, viii 

Monaghan, Jay, at Beloit convention, 
137 


346; steamboat serv- 


“centennial 


“centennial 


Monona (Third) Lake, described, 25; 
farm near, 28; recreation on, 31, 
33. See also Four Lakes 
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Montana, steamboat service in, 271; 
historical markers program in, 385 

Montello, on river route, 412 

ey, Alexander, accuses Peet, 
30 

Montgomery County (lIll.), residents, 
49-50 

Monticello Female Seminary, principal, 
292 

Montreal River, geologist on, 215-16, 
218 

Moore, F. A., editor, 264 

Moore, Samuel, in lead region, 77 

Morash, Corey, pageant character, 
pictured, 140 

Morbach (Germany), native of, 277- 
78; departure from, 280 

Morrill Act, lands in support of agri- 
cultural colleges, 16-18 

Morris, Charles M., death, 110 

Morris, W. A. P., at Madison, 347 

Morrison, William, in lead region, 55 

“Moses McClellan,” river steamboat, 
269 

Mount Ida, in lead region, 50 

Mount Monadnock, in Vermont, 148 

Mount Pleasant Township (Racine 
County), possible college site, 294 

Mud Lake, farm on, 285, 447; recre- 
ation on, 431; water supply, 434; 
trapping on, 435, 439; wild game 
on, 450 

Mud Point, of Lake Koshkonong, 392 

Muggah, Mary G., and Raihle, Paul 
H., “‘Forty-Seven Wisconsin 
Stories,” reviewed, 354 

Mukwonago, early hotel razed, 252 

Murphy, Bessie, see Porter, Anna 

Murphy, James T., in lead region, 77 

— L. E., and Peet’s resignation, 
30 

Murphy, Robert C., Cushing's agent, 
je 


““Muscatine,” river steamboat, 274 

Museums, study of, noted, 365; Mid- 
west Conference, 383. See also 
Local Historical Societies and 
Museums 

Muskego, Norwegian settlement, 425; 
minister, 426 


Naffz, Ella, of Sauk City, 307; 
plies portraits, 308 

Naffz, Thekla, see Naffz, Ella 

Nantucket Island, resident, 215 

Nash, A., minister, 294 

Nast, Thomas, sketches made by, ac- 
quired, 113 


sup’ 
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Natesta (Natestad), Ansten, pioneer, 
423; influence, 424-25 

Natesta (Natestad), Ole, pioneer, 423, 
425 

National Association of Geologists 
and Naturalists, member, 213 

National Republican Party, candidate 
for president, 59 

Necrology (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 110, 236, 
369, 469 

Neef, Caroline, see Owen, Mrs. David 
Dale 

Neef, Joseph, daughter of, 211 

Nee-Pee-Nauk Club (“Home by the 
Lake”), clubhouse pictured, 402; 
on Puckaway Lake, 412-14 

=" Kent,” river steamboat, 274- 

“Nellie Thomas,” river boat, 275 

Nelson, Mrs. Helen, sketch noted, 233 

Nelson, Horatio, English admiral, 22 

Nesbitt, Paul H., prepares Beloit con- 
vention paper, 136; Rock River 
Indians, 416-21; sketch, 416 

Nettels, Curtis P., former curator, 485 

New Albany, name suggested for Be- 
loit, 150 

New Diggings, in lead mining region, 
49-51, 53-54; Primitive Methodists 
celebrate, 481 

New England, 294; merchants, 7; 
leaders, 10, 137, 152-53; architec- 
ture, 144; migration from, 146, 291, 
298; religion, 151; and education, 
152; Free Congregations, 173, 178- 
79 

New England Emigrating Company, 
representative, 140, 143; described, 
148; acquires lands, 149; founds 
Beloit, 298, 306 

New Glarus, “Wilhelm Tell” pageant 
at, 141; museum, 491 

New Hampshire, 295; college in, 147; 
village, 148; river, 149; paper mill, 
150; poetry, 153; Emigrating Com- 
pany, 298 

New Harmony (Ind.), Owen buys, 
211; residents, 212, 214, 223 

New Haven (Conn.), Free Congre- 
gation, 173, 178; college at, 304 

New London (Conn.), resident, 305 

New London (Wis.), drug store, 157 

New Members (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 109, 235, 
368, 469 

New Orleans (La.), 
61; arrival at, 413 


removal from, 
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New Republic, associate editor, 184 

New Year's Day, celebrated, 35 

New York (city), residents, 14, 150, 
178, 211, 348; emigration company 
at, 15; residents, 169, 172; Free 
Congregation, 173-74, 179, 317; 
port, 281-82; satire on, 309; hos- 
pital, 325; route via, 424 

New York (state), 292; emigration 
company in, 15; natives, 81; arrivals 
from, 82, 298; pioneer in, 277; 
educational interests, 299; historical 
markers program in, 385; club mem- 
bers, 393, 407; Indians, 420 

New York Evening Post, editor, 150 

Newark Township (Rock County), 
pioneers, 422 

Newberry Library, collections of, dis- 
cussed, 367 

Newburyport (Mass.), resident, 7 

Newspapers, bibliography of Ameri- 
can, revised, 105; acquired by So- 
ciety, 116, 257-60. See also Human- 


Niagara Falls, impressions of, 453 

Nice (Nizza, France), described, 279 

Nixon, Joseph, murder incident, 61- 
62 

Noonan, Josiah A., letters of, acquired, 
112 

Norheim (Germany), native, 277 

North, Mrs. Phineas, at Hudson, 83 

North Dakota, railroad in, 274; visited, 
345; wheat fields, 346 

North La Crosse, sawmill, 269 

North Wisconsin Academy, forerun- 
ner of Northland College, 188 

“Northern Belle,” river steamboat, 269 

Northern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, faculty member, 389 

Northern Pacific Railroad, land com- 
missioner, 81; extension, 274 

Northland College, trustee, 188; fac- 
ulty member, 389 

Northwest, French and British in, 261 

Norton, John W., artist, 418 

Norway, vice-consul to, 14; removal 
to, 156 

Norwegian Quakers, 
church, 423 

Norwegians, in Wisconsin, 5, 13, 425; 
story of, reviewed, 100; in Luther 
Valley, 141, 144, 422-30; army 
surgeon, 156; Lutherans celebrate 
centennials, 254; “America fever,” 
424; “Studies,” xiv, reviewed, 464. 
See also Scandinavians 


oppose state 
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Norwich (Conn.), Free Congregation, 
173 

Norwood, J. G., assists Owen, 216, 
221, 223 

Numedal (Norway), emigrants leave, 
422-23 

Nute, Grace L., “Lake Superior,” re- 
viewed, 225; Hatcher's, ‘Great 
Lakes,” 354 

Nuzum, George W., sketch, noted, 
104 


Oakley, Annie, at Horicon, 404 
Oakley, Horace S., badges presented 
to, acquired by Museum, 372-73 
Oberlin College, graduate, 162; found- 
ed, 295 

Oconomowoc, visited, 184 

Oconto, resident, 133 

Oconto County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 120, 247. 377, 476, 489- 
90 

Oconto Lumber Company, sketch of, 
acquired, 239 

Octagon Houses, see Elkhorn, Hudson, 
Watertown 

Odanah, Indian school history, noted, 
232 

Odegaarden, Gunnil, Luther Valley 
pioneer, 426; death, 428 

Odell, Emery A., curator, v 

Ogden, Marion G., “Homes of Old 
Spring Street,” noted, 361 

Ogden, G. W. and Company, inven- 
tories of business, acquired, 113 

Ogden (N.Y.), native, 162 

O’Harra, Irvin, in Black Hawk War, 
68-69, 73 

Ohio, arrivals from, 82, 162; Ger- 
mans in, 130; club members, 393 

Ohio Medical College, student, 211 

Ohio River, 260; steamboats on, 266, 
271-72; shipyards, 269 

Old Abe, in Civil War, 197; sketch 
noted, 234; one of three war 
eagles, 242 

Old Soldier, Winnebago, 
site, 147 

Old Woody, World War I eagle, 242 

Oldham (England), 185 

Olmstead family, of Luther Valley, 
430 

Olsen, Gullek, see Gravedale, Gullek 
Olsen 

Oneida County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 121, 248, 377 

Orden, A. L., in lead region, 55 


at Beloit 
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Ordinance of 1787, and education, 
78 


Oregon (state), sawmills in, 275 
Orn, Ebenezer M., in lead region, 65, 
67 


Oshkosh, lawyer, 5; incident about 
early preacher, 131; resident, 135; 
dentist, 166; public museum, 378, 
476; lumberman, 389; hunting clubs 
near, 414 

Ottawa Indians, in Wisconsin, 420 

Outagamie County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society, activities, 476, 490 

Ovestrud family, of Luther Valley, 
430 

Owatonna (Minn.), hunting at, 406 

Owen, Alfred, father of, 220 

Owen, Anna, father of, 220 

Owen, David Dale, biography re- 
viewed, 95; and Chippewa Land 
District Survey, 210-24 

Owen, Mrs. David Dale (Caro), mar- 
riage, 211; letters to, 215, 219, 
221-22 

Owen, Richard, assists brother, 214 

Owen, Robert, son of, 210 

Owen, Mrs. Robert, son of, 210 

Owen, Robert Dale, brother of, 211, 
222; letter to, 215 

Oxen, haul lead, 63 

Ozaukee County, Free Congregation 
in, 181 


Pabst, , 411 

Pabst family, of Wisconsin, 394 

Paducah (Ky.), hulls for steamboats 
from, 269 

Paine, Miss . 
Methodist, 74 

Paine, Byron, writes opinion, 44 

Paine, Halbert E., wins election with 
soldier vote, 46 

Paine, Thomas, celebrations honoring, 
319, 321 

Painesville Historical Society, incorpo- 
rated, 121 

Pairo, Charles W., lands purchased 
from estate of, 18 

Palmer, , murderer, 23 

Palmer, Edgar, dentist, 167 

Palmyra, Lutherans celebrate anni- 
versary, 382 

Paradise Flour Mills, on Willow River, 
83 


early Platteville 


Paris International Exposition, prize, 


Parish, Thomas J., in Black Hawk 
War, 68 
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Park, Dorothy L., Order 
Division, viii 

Park, Marjorie G., head, Order Divi- 
sion, vii 

Parker, D. D., “Local° History: How 
to Gather It, Write It, and Publish 
It,” reviewed, 351 

Parkinson, Peter, in Black Hawk War, 
68 

Parks, Charles, Chicago surgeon, 343 

Parmalee, Helen, see Faries, Mrs. Ro- 
bert J. 

Parmalee, John, member of Black 
Hawk Club, 394; of Nee-Pee-Nauk, 
413 

Parsons, J. U., 294 

Patrons of Husbandry, see Grangers 

Patterson, , consultation on edu- 
cation, 293 

Payne, Henry C., on 
biography” list, 388 

Pearse, Carroll G., 
viewed, 359 

Pecatonica River, farm on, 56; con- 
fluence, 144; Winnebago on, 419 

Peck, George W., member of Black- 
hawk Club, 392, 394-95; humor, 
400; friend, 406 

Peck, John M., missionary, 291 

Peck family, of Wisconsin, 394 

Pedrick, S. M., curator, vi; address 
by, 125; at Beloit convention, 141 

Peet, Stephen, Beloit College interest, 
291-95, 299-304; Yale graduate, 
297; controversy with Missionary 
Society, 305-6 

Pehlke, Evelyn M., resigns from So- 
ciety staff, 501 

Pennsylvania, judge, 44; natives, 55- 
56; arrivals from, 82, 161; club 
members, 393, 414; Ole Bull's 
colonization project for, 428 

Pepper, , hunt described, 24 

Perkins, D. W., dentist, 167 

Perkins, H. H., agent for lumbering 
company, 11 

Perlman, Selig, secures funds for labor 
paper filming, 259 

Perrigo, Mrs. Katherine, 
hostess, 138 

Perrot, Nicolas, film pertaining to, ac- 
quired, 372; on “centennial biog- 
raphy” list, 388 

Peshtigo Fire, article noted, 105 

Peters, Cal, curator, Museum Prairie 
des Chiens, 3 

Pfister, Charles, sportsman, 411 

“Phil Sheridan,” packet, cover cap- 


assistant, 


“centennial 


biography _re- 


convention 
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en preceding 257; dismantled, 2'74- 
5 


Philadelphia (Pa.), 318; route via, 24; 
hotel, 25; periodical printed at, 177; 
academy, 213; Free Congregation, 
316-17, 321 

Philipp, Emanuel L., 411; governor, 
349; on “centennial biography” list, 
388 

Philo, , and mail contract, 63 

Physicians, Jackson autobiography, 20- 
36, 197-209, 325-50; practice den- 
tistry, 154-56, 166 

Pierce, , president of Hudson Col- 
lege, 304 

Pierce, Benjamin K., muster rolls ac- 
quired, 111 

Pierce, Franklin, Attorney General for, 
12; biography, 428 

Pike, E. B., steamboat interests, 265 

Pike Grove, settlement near, 294 

Pilot Knob (Mo.), en route to, 198 

Pinkerton, W. T., Prairie du Chien 


physician, 345 

Pioneers, see Immigration and Immi- 
grants 

Pittsburgh (Pa.), steamboat service, 
271 


Plan of Union of 1801, 291 

Plankinton family, of Wisconsin, 394 

Platte Diggings, early name for Platte- 
ville, 62 

Platte Mounds, 
landmark, 71 

Platte River (settlement), early name 
for Platteville, 62-63 

Platte River (stream), 
named for, 63 

Platteville (Lebanon, Platte Diggings, 
Platte River), History, 1827-35, 48- 
80; several names, 62; possible col- 
lege site, 294; historic house, 473 

Platteville State Teachers College, 
faculty member, 48; farm, 78 

Plumb, Ralph G., curator, v 

Plunkett, Horace, 186 

Poland, 169; costumes of natives, 141 

Polk County, lands, 16, 18; popula- 
tion increase, 19 

“Pomeroy,” river steamboat, 269 

Poppe, Fredrick, physician, 156 

Poppe, H., army surgeon, 156 

Poppe, M. U., dentist, 156 

Poppe family, in Norway, 156 

Port Washington, visited, 180; Evan- 
gelical and Reformed church history, 
233 

Portage, dentist, 


in lead region, 50; 


Platteville 


166; visitors from, 
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319; divide, 410; canal, 413; sports- 
men, 414 

Porter, Anna and Murphy, Bessie, “A 
Tribute to Marian Scanlan,” noted, 
104 

Postmasters and Post Offices, see Mails 

Potawatomi Indians, on Rock River, 
419-20 

Potter, , in lead region, 55 

Power, Frederick B., pharmaceutical 
leader, 107 

Poygan Lake, 404; hunting clubs on, 
414 

Prairie Chickens, 
362 

Prairie du Chien, Villa Louis, 3-4; 
military center, 58; officers, 61; trial 
at, 62; mail service to, 63; in Black 
Hawk War, 73; dentist, 166; sup- 
plies at, 216; geologist at, 221; route 
via, 222, 328, 331, 345; pontoon 
bridge article, noted, 234; steam- 
boats, 264, 267-68; and railroad, 
265-66, 269, 271, 286, 448 

Prairie du Sac, resident, 179 

Premonstratensian Order, history 
volume, reviewed, 97 

Prentice Springs, at Ashland, 195 

Presbyterians, at Oshkosh, 131; Beloit, 
143-44; in New England, 291; and 
Peet incident, 305; in Walworth 
County, 383 

Prescott, route via, $2; steamboat at, 
270 

Preus, A. C., incorporator of Emi- 
granten, 427 

Preus, H. A., incorporator of Emi- 
granten, 427 

Prices, land, 18, 50-51, 57, 73, 284; 
miscellaneous, 26; mineral, 64, 67; 
food, 64, 445; horses, 4377; hog, 452 

Princeton, steamer to, 412 

Princeton University, graduate, 81 

Pritzlaff, , 411 

Prizes, for writing historical volumes, 
announced, 127, 481 

Proeschel, A. M., medal of, acquired 
by Museum, 472 

Proeschel, Frederich, medals of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 472 

Proeschel, J. N., medals of, acquired 
by Museum, 472 

Protestants, clergy, 175. See also 
Church Anniversaries, and the sev- 
eral denominations 

Puckaway Lake, shooting clubs, 402, 
412, 414; location, 410 

Pugh, Robert C., death, 369 


article on, noted, 
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Pulcifer, resident, 156 

Pulitzer Prize, Curti receives, 138 

Puritans, institutions, 146; doctrine, 
290 


Purrinton, James, on Lake Superior, 
10 


Quaife, Milo M., “Lake Michigan,” 

reviewed, 225; honored, 255 
Quarles family, of Wisconsin, 394 
Quincy (Ill.), route via, 148 


Racine, dentists, 166-67; settlement 
near, 294; Evangelical anniversary 
and church history, 383, 466; sena- 
tor, 389 

Racine County, Free Congregation in, 
181 

Racine County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 248, 476, 490 

Radisson, Pierre Esprit, sieur, explorer, 
188-89 

Radke, Louis, owns club record, 404 

— Paul H., see Muggah, Mary 


Railways, carry locomotive repair 
tools, 108; in Ashland region, 189- 
90; connect with Mississippi steam- 
ship lines, 265; histories of, noted, 
363, 369-70 

Rains, John, member of Iowa Mounted 
Volunteers, 69 

Rammelkamp, C. H., president, Illinois 
College, 290 

Ramsay (Mich.), iron deposit near, 
190 

Randall, A., assists Owen, 216, 221 

Randall, Barton, minister at Platte- 
ville, 74 

Raney, William F., “Culture of the 
Middle West,” reviewed, 228; on 
editorial board, 388, 487 

Rantoul, Robert, Jr., St. Croix specu- 
lator, 8-9, 11 

Rasdell, A., member of Iowa Mounted 
Volunteers, 69 

Rasey, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin L., his- 
toric home visited, 138; aid ac- 
knowledged, 142 

Rathbun, Jennie, costumes of, acquired 
by Museum, 372 

Read, William F., “Culture of the 
Middle West,” reviewed, 228 

Ream, Vinnie, see Hoxie, Vinnie 
Ream 

Reamer, Frederick, lead miner, 53, 55 

Reber, Louis R., biography noted, 102 

Records, Spencer, record of experi- 
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ences, acquired, 471 

Red Bird, subject of pageant, 4 

Red Cedar (Menomonie) River, geolo- 
gists on, 221 

Red River, Civil War incident, 200 

“Red Wing,” river steamboat, 274 

Reed, Frank, sportsman, 414 

Republican Party, and Lincoln “land- 
slide,” 37; promotes soldiers’ votes 
in Wisconsin, 38-47; history of, 
noted, 103 

Revolutionary War, 
period, 86 

Reymert, James D., sketch, 14; emi- 
gration interests, 15-16; president 
of insurance company, 17; incorpo- 
rator of Emigranten, 427 

Rhinelander, dentist, 160 

Rhode, Paul P., death, 469 

Rice, Henry M., 223; with American 
Fur Company, 221 

Rich, Martin, builds power dam, 402; 
litigation, 403 

Richards, Daniel, in lead region, 65 

Richards, William, in lead region, 65 

Richardson, Robert K., vice-president 
and curator, vi-vii; chairman, Beloit 
convention, 6, 145; president, Beloit 
society, 136; How Beloit Won Its 
College, 137, 290-306; aid acknowl- 
edged, 142; sketch, 290; chairman, 
nominating committee, 485-86 

Richardson, Mrs. Robert K., conven- 
tion hostess, 138 

Riise, Carl M., Emigranten editor, 428 

Rime family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Ringling Brothers, article on, noted, 
234; on Lake Puckaway, 414 

Ripon, sketch, 125; resident, 141 

Risum family, of Luther Valley, 430 

River Avon, described, 22-23 

River Dove, in England, 23 

Roads, in Ashland region, 192-93 

Robinson, Robert P., at Beloit con- 
vention, 136 

Robinson, Smith L., Methodist mis- 
sionary, 74 

Robison, George, member 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Rochester (N.Y.), residents, 283, 285; 
marriage at, 284; route via, 425; 
visited, 452-53 

Rock County, murder in, 148 

Rock Prairie, see Luther Valley 

Rock River, in Black Hawk War, 72, 
137; paper on Indians of valley, 
136, 416-21; Norwegians on, 141; 
valley settler, 144; fur trader on, 


heirlooms of 


of Iowa 
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147; lands, 148-49; paper mills on, 
150; valley dentists, 166; village on, 
299; clubhouse on, 392; route via, 
400; forms Lake Koshkonong, 401; 
source, 402; fish in, 410 


Rockdale, post-office history, 125; 


early mill, 126 
Rockford (Ill.), female seminary at, 
297 


Rockford College (Female Seminary), 
292; beginnings, 144; paper read at, 
297; radio address, 416 

Rockford Female Seminary, see Rock- 
ford College 

Rockton (Ill.), old stone church at, 
5, 144; route via, 425 : 

Rockwell, Charles, rafting trip on 
Rock River, manuscript by, ac- 
quired, 471 

Roen family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Rogers, R. M., sportsman, 409 

Rolette, Mrs. Joseph (Jane), letter of, 
acquired, 114 

Root River, geologists on, 
Minnesota, 266 

Roper, Robert, in lead region, 48, 55, 
57, 65 

Roscoe (Ill.), resident, 306 

Rosemeyer (Rosamire), George, lead 
miner, 53; member of Iowa Mount- 
ed Volunteers, 69 

Rosenberry, Mrs. Lois M., theme of 
history volume, 146 

Ross, E. A., of University of Wiscon- 
sin, 186 

Roundtree, Hiram Samuel, birth, 60 

Rountree, John H., “Father” of Platte- 
ville, 49; portrait, 50; lead mine 
interests, 50-54, 56-68; 75, 77, '79- 
80; in Black Hawk War, 69-70, 
72-73; Methodist, 74; on “centen- 
nial biography” list, 388 

Rountree, Mrs. John H., marriage, 56; 
brother of, 74 

Rountree, Laura, father of, 60 

Rountree Branch, at Platteville, 52 

Rowe, Thomas, in lead region, 77 

Rowen, Waller, in lead region, 55 

Rublee, Horace, Republican editor, 38; 
in soldiers’ camps, 43; letters of, 
acquired, 112 

Ruby, William, lead miner, 51 

Rugeley (England), resident, 23 

Rum River, possible boundary for 
Wisconsin, 9 

Rumsey, H. T., agent for railroad, 
267 

Runge, Mrs. Clara T., of . Baraboo, 


221; in 
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307; Schroeter pupil, 318-19; sup- 
plies Schroeter information, 324 
Rusk, Jeremiah M., governor, 347, 
349; on “centennial biography” list, 
388; second Secretary of Agricul- 

ture (correction 27:259), 482 

Russian army, victory over Poland, 
169 

Rust-Owen Company, preserves virgin 
forest, 196 

Rustan family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Ryan, Dorothy, office manager, vii, 
501 

Ryan, Edward G., on 
biography” list, 388 

Rynning, Ole, influence on emigra- 
tion, 423-24 


“centennial 


Saberson family, in Luther Valley, 430 

Sabroff, Mrs. Bertha, maintenance 
helper, Historical Society, viii 

St. Anthony (Minn.), steamboat serv- 
ice, 269 

St. Anthony Falls, 269; speculation, 7, 
9-10 

St. Clair County (Ill.), pioneers, 55 

St. Cloud (Minn.), steamboat service, 
269 

“St. Cloud,” river steamboat, 269 

St. Croix and Lake Superior Mining 
Company, organized, 8 

St. Croix County, pioneer, 82; register 
of deeds, 83 

St. Croix Falls (city), cover caption 
preceding 1; platted, 12; land office 
at, 14; emigration center, 15; Cush- 
ing agent at, 18; removal of land 
office, 81 

St. Croix Falls Lumber Company, or- 
ganized, 9; purchase of, 10 

St. Croix Falls Region, speculation in, 
7-12, 16-17; Baker family in, 19; 
immigration into, 82; wealthy pio- 
neer of, 84 

St. Croix Lake, Owen at, 219 

St. Croix Manufacturing and Improve- 
ment Company, stockholders, 12 

St. Croix River, dells, cover caption 
preceding 1; valley investments 
study, 7-19; as boundary, 9; gradi- 
ent, 13; city on, 82; Indians along, 
83; route via, 219; geological survey 
along, 220-22; steamboats on, 269 

St. Lawrence River, explorers on, 188; 
watershed, 195 

St. Louis (Mo.), residents, 10, 56; 
supplies from, 51; route via, 53, 
198; visited, 69; lumber market, 
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217; steamboat interests, 266, 268, 
272, 275; transportation below, 271; 
supports union of Free Congrega- 
tions, 317 

St. Paul (Minn.), resident, 3; visited, 
84; steamboats, 264, 266-70, 275; 
railroad to, 265 

St. Peters (Minn.), route via, 221; 
geological survey near, 222 

Salomon, Edward, favors 
votes, 38-39 

Sanford, Albert H., Buchen’s “His- 
toric Sheboygan County,” 89; vice- 
president and curator, vi-vii 

San Francisco (Calif.), ship launching 
at, 133; Free Congregation, 317; 
resident, 318, 321 

Sangamon County (lIll.), immigrants 
in, 55 

Sauerbreit, George, club caretaker, 411 

Sauerbreit, George, Jr., Lake Puck- 
away resident, 410 , 

Sauk City, resident, 169; incorporated, 
179; visited, 180; Free Congregation 
speaker, 307-24 

Sauk City Pionier am Wisconsin, pub- 
licizes Free Congregation, 320; 
editor, 321 

Sauk County, assemblyman, 41; Free 
Congregations, 175, 181, 183, 308, 
317, 320, 322-23; farmer, 179; 
Evangelical anniversary and church 
history, 363, 382 

Sauk County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 248, 378, 476, 489 

Sauk Indians, chief, 137; on Rock 
River, 417, 419-20; in Wisconsin, 
418. See also Fox Indians 

Sauthoff, Harry, curator, vi, 485-86 

“Savanna,” river steamboat, 274-75 

Sawmills, at St. Croix Falls, 15; on 
Little Platte, 75; at Hudson, 83; 
Ashland, 190, 192; North La 
Crosse, 269; Davidsons operate, 275 

Sawyer, Philetus, on “centennial biog- 
raphy” list, 388-89 

Sawyer family, of Wisconsin, 394 

Scandinavian Press Association, ac- 
count of, 427 

Scandinavians, writer, 400. See also 
Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes 

Scanlan, Marian, “Tribute to,” noted, 
104 

Scanlan, Peter L., vice-president and 
curator, vi-vii; birthplace (correc- 
tion 27:366), 482 

Schafer, Joseph, on election of Lin- 
coln, 130 


soldiers’ 
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Schaffhausen (Switzerland), emigrant, 
284 

Schenectady (N.Y.), pioneers at, 425 

Schlafer, Mrs. Mary Nehs, barrel 
churn of, acquired by Museum, 115 

Schlesingerville, 406 

Schlicher, J. J., Eduard Schroeter the 
Humanist, 169-83, 307-24; sketches, 
169, 307; Wittke’s “Karl Heinzen,” 
462 

Schlinkert, Leroy, assistant, 
script Division, 261 

Schoeffler, Moritz, 312; editor, 
83, 313 

Schofer, William L., directs Acacia 
Chorus, 140; aid acknowledged, 142 

Schoolcraft, Henry R., letters of, ac- 
quired, 112 

Schools, see Education 

Schorger, A. W., ornithologist, 403 

Schreiner, Charles, country merchant, 
volume on, 462 

Schroeter, Eduard, early years, 169- 
83; at Sauk City, 307-24; portrait, 
308 

Schroeter, Mrs. Eduard, marriage, 308; 
portrait, 308 

Schuenemann-Pott, ——, publisher, 
316-17; removal, 318, 321; Free 
Congregation speaker, 320 

Schuster, Henry, brother of Peter, 
277-79, 286; en route, 281 

Schuster, Johann, Peter's father, 277; 
opposes emigration, 279-80; en 
route to America, 281; shoemaker, 
283; death, 436 

Schuster, Mrs. Johann (Anna M.), 
Peter's mother, 277; plans to emi- 
grate, 279-80; en route, 281 

Schuster, Johannes, brother of Peter, 
277-78 

Schuster, 
Mrs. 

Schuster, Peter, biographical sketch, 
277-89, 431-54; portrait of, with 
wife, 284 

Schuster, Mrs. Peter, marriage, 284; 
portrait of, with husband, 284 

Scofield, Edward, governor, 133 

Scott, William A., death, 369 

Scott, Winfield, biography of, in 
Norwegian, 428 

Scribner's Sons, prize for American 
history manuscript, 481 

Secessionists, and soldiers’ votes, 38 

Second Lake, see Kegonsa Lake 

Second Wisconsin Regiment, soldiers’ 
votes in, 43 


Manu- 
182- 


Karolina, see Tiedeman, 
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Secretary of War, message to, 413 

Seeley, David, in lead region, 64 

Selby, John, “Elegant Journey,” re- 
viewed, 357 

Sellers, A. H., sportsman, 412, 414 

Sellery, George C., vice-president and 
curator, vi-vii, 485-86; member of 
the executive committee, vii; on 
editorial board, 388, 487 

Senn, Nicholas, Chicago surgeon, 347; 
visits Europe, 347 

Seventh Wisconsin Regiment, soldiers’ 
vote in, 45 

Shanley, Thomas, builds fort, 49 

Shannon, Harold T. I., curator, v; 
writes eulogy of W. L. Evans, 483; 
teller, 486 

Sharon, Baptists near, celebrate cen- 
tennial, 254 

Shawano County Historical Society, 
activities, 249, 378, 489 

Sheboygan, Dutch at, 141 

Sheboygan County, history volume, re- 
viewed, 89; Free Congregations, 181- 
82 

Sheboygan County Historical Society, 
activity, 378 

Sheboygan Press, picture-story feature, 
380 

Sheldon, Charles, Madison physician, 
346 

Shepard, A. W., steamboat interests, 
265 

Shepherd, J. S., “Journal of Travel 
across to California,” reprint noted, 
465 

Sheridan, Philip, at Blackhawk Club, 
394; at Nee-Pee-Nauk Club, 412 

Sherwood, George A., dentist, 168; 
correction of place of residence, 
482 

Shiloh (Tenn.), 205 

Shoal Creek (Ill.), resident, 75 

Sholes, Christopher L., on “centen- 
nial biography” list, 388; copies of 
letters, acquired, 470 

Short, Eugene, pageant character, 140 

Shullsburg, in lead region, 50; in 
Hawk War, 68, 72; minister, 
4 

Shumard, Benjamin F., assists Owen, 
216, 221, 223 

Sibley, Sylvester, surveyor, 76 

Simmons, George W., Jr., designs his- 
torical marker, 386 

Sinsinawa Mound, killing at, 70 

Sioux (Dakota) Indians, hostilities, 83; 
on Great Plains, 420 
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Skare, Albert, farm museum owned 
by, 247 

Skavlem, Halvor L., interest in Carca- 
jou Club, 399-401; sketch, 429-30 

Skavlem, Paul, church services in 
home, 427 

Slater, George, at St. Paul, 84 

Slawson, Daniel, in Civil War, 204 

Smith, Alice E., head, Manuscript 
Division, vii; Caleb Cushing’s In- 
vestments in the St. Croix Valley, 
7-19; sketch, 7; Guide by, issued, 
260-61 

Smith, John M., ex officio member, 
board of curators, v 

Smith, Oliver, accidental death, 413 

Snakes, at Madison, 27; on farm, 446 

Snedeker, Mrs. Caroline D., grand- 
father of, 211; owns Owen letters, 
215-16 

Snow, Rebecca B., snuff box of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 114 

Snowdon, George, in lead region, 77 

Snowdon, Henry, in lead region, 77 

Sobolewski, Eduard de, sketch, 364 

Social History, volume on phases of, 
reviewed, 93; local aspect, 130 

Socialist Turnverein, speaker, 309; at 
Milwaukee, 311; members, 314 

Society and State (section of WIscoNn- 
SIN MAGAZINE OF History), 109, 
235, 368, 469 

Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the 
West (Western College Society), 
299; secretary, 292-93; influence, 
293 

Society of Free Men, promoter, 181; 
at Milwaukee, 310-11; described, 
314 

Soderberg, Mrs. Mattie, maintenance 
helper, Historical Society, viii 

Solberg, Carl F., editor, 428 

Solliday, Albert, dentist, 167 

Sommerhougan family, of Luther Val- 
ley, 430 

7“ Beloit, possible seminary site, 
29 

Southern Minnesota 
ferry, opposite 273 

Southport, see Kenosha 

Spanish-American War, flags of Wis- 
consin troops in, 102; participants, 


Railroad, car 


Sparta, dentist, 166 
Spettel, Michael, 
bridge, 234 


invents pontoon 
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Spooner, Charles, Carcajou Club mem- 
ber, 400 

Spooner, John C., son of, 85; on 
“centennial biography” list, 388 

Spooner, Mrs. John C., son of, 85 

Spooner, Willet, at Hudson, 85 

Spooner, Wyman, and soldiers’ vote 
legislation, 39 

Spooner family, of Wisconsin, 394 

Sports and Pastime, on Madison lakes, 
31-33; at Madison, 34-36; shooting 
clubs, 391-415; on pioneer farm, 
439, 442, 450, 454 

Springen, Gullik, cholera in home, 429 

Springfield (Ill.), farm near, 55 

Squatters, see Lands 

Staedtler, Monica J., assistant, Order 
Division, viii 

Stampp, Kenneth, Doolittle biographer, 
389 

Staples, Silas, at Hudson, 84 

Starin, Duane, blacksmith, 396 

Starr, Edward C., Killam’s “Centennial 
History of the Wisconsin Baptist 
State Convention,” 459 

aa Island, in Horicon Marsh, 
40 

Steamboats, “Phil Sheridan,” cover 
caption preceding 257; history of, 
on Upper Mississippi, 263-76; pic- 
tured at La Crosse, 1873, 272 

Stearns Lumber Company, on Bad 
River, 196 

Steensland, Edward B., resigns as 
curator, 485; successor, 486 

Steinweg, Hilda, assistant, Catalogue 
Division, viii 

“Stella Whipple,” 
269, 271 

Stephenson, Isaac, on 
biography” list, 388 

Stern, Leo, interviewed, 187 

Stevens, Breese J., button-set of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 115 

Stevens Point, Polish community, 141 

Stewart, L. C., dentist, 167 

Still, C. S., of Beloit, 393 

Stillman’s Creek, Illinois troops on, 68 

Stillwater (Minn.), Owen at, 219, 


river steamboat, 


“centennial 


Stockholm (Sweden), emigration com- 
pany at, 15 

Stoddard, T. B., report, 263 

Stone, Percy, sportsman, 407-8 

Stone, William C., sketch, 188-89 

Stone Bank, Lutherans celebrate cen- 
tennial, 255 

Stordock family, of Luther Valley, 430 
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Stoughton, physician, 325 

Strand, Mr. and Mrs. Lars, cholera 
causes deaths, 429 

Stratford (England), on Avon, 23 

Stratton, Philip G., curator, death, vi 

Sturdevant, J., member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Suckers, see Illinois 

Sugar River, in Black Hawk War, 68 

Superior, sketches of, acquired, 371 

Superior Lake, 217; island, 7; copper 
mines, 8; speculator on, 10; ex- 
plorers on, 188; tempers climate, 
196; Chippewa Land District on, 
213; geologists on, 215, 219-21; 
soil, 218; volume on, reviewed, 225 

Swadesh, Mrs. Joan P., prepares Guide 
entries, 261 

Sweden, vice-consul to, 14; Wisconsin 
land sold in, 17 

Swedes, colonization plan proposed 
for, 14; bound for America, 282. 
See also Scandinavians 

Swift, Dean, of Edgerton, 394, 397; 
meets Peck, 400 

Swiss, at New Glarus, 141; Rochester, 
New York, 284; in Dane County, 
285; join Grange, 449 

Syene, farm near, 184, 186 


Taube, Henning A. (“Count”), emi- 
gration interests, 15, 17; at St. 
Croix, 16 

Taylor, » 292 

Taylor, Rose Schuster (H. J.), Peter 
Schuster, Dane County Farmer, 277- 
89, 431-54; sketches, 277, 431 

Taylor's Falls (Minn.), addition, 13; 
on railroad, 19 

Telephones, article on, noted, 364 

Telfer, Archie D., Beloit city man- 
ager, 136 

Teller, Pierre, in lead region, 64 

Teller and Richards, in lead region, 
73 

Temperature, Prairie du Chien region, 
223-24; Middle West, 448 

Ten Broeck, W. E., member of Black- 
hawk Club, 392 

Tenney, Horace A., papers of, ac- 
quired, 112 

Terry, John B., in lead region, 49 

Thibault (Thebault), Frank, sketch, 
456-57 

Thibault (Thebault), Joseph, in 
pageant, 5, 140; fur trader on 
Turtle Creek, 136, 147; pictured, 
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140; cabin site, 
sketch, 455-57 

Third Lake, see Monona Lake 

Third Wisconsin Regiment, soldiers’ 
vote in, 45 

Thoen family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Thomas, Mrs. , in lead region, 50 

Thompson, Mrs. , mother of Mrs. 
Hollman, 55 

Thompson, E. Bruce, Carpenter biog- 
rapher, 389 

yee. Harrison, in lead mines, 


143; lands, 149; 


Thompson, James, killed at Sinsinawa 
Mound, 70 

Thompson, Jeff, in Civil War, 198 

Thompson, Martha, see Hollman, Mrs. 
Frederick G. 

Thorp, F. O., and soldiers’ vote legis- 
lation, 39-41 

Thorson family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Thousand and One Society, at Madi- 
son, 34-35 

Thwaites, Reuben G., Historical So- 
ciety superintendent, 133; letters 
by, purchased, 371 

“Tidal Wave” (“Grand Pacific’), 
river steamboat, 274-75 

Tiedeman, . 436; donates ceme- 
tery land, 285 

Tiedeman, Mrs. Karolina, birth, 2°77; 
en route, 281; marriage, 285; guest, 
454 


“Tishomingo,” river steamboat, 264 
65 


William A., 


Titus, president and 
curator, vi-vii, 485-86; at Beloit 
convention, 136-37; secures contri- 
bution, 184; presides, 483 

Toland Prairie, Lutherans 
centennial, 254 

Tollefsrud family, of Luther Valley, 
430 

Tongue River, supplies delivered to, 
274 

Tonty (Tonti), Henry de, article on, 
noted, 366 

Torkelson, Martin W., 
committee, 386 

Travis, Abram, member 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Treaty with Chippewa (1842), re- 
linquish lands on Lake Superior, 8 

Trego. family, at Lake Puckaway, 414 

Tripp, J. S., and soldiers’ vote legis- 
lation, 41 

Turkel-Olsen family, of Luther Val- 
ley, 430 


celebrate 


on markers 


of Iowa 
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Turkey River, Indians encamp on, 223 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, theory, 
146, 150; on “centennial biography” 
list, 388 

Turner, Jennie M., “George P. Ham- 
brecht,” noted, 104 

Turtle, see Beloit 

Turtle Creek, fur trader on, 136, 147, 
455; cobblestones out of, 138, 302; 
lands on, 149; Indian village, 419; 
Indian mounds, 420 

Twain, Mark, sketch, 229 

Tyler, Alice F., “Freedom’s Ferment: 
Phases of American Social History,” 
reviewed, 93 

Tyler, John, representative of, negoti- 
ates treaty, 7 

Tyrrell, W. Bradley, acting president 
of Beloit College, 136; toastmaster, 
139; aid acknowledged, 143 


Uihlein family, of Wisconsin, 394 

Union, see Dodgeville 

Union College, faculty member, 139 

Union Grove, Congregationalists cele- 
brate centennial, 255 

United Free German Congregation, 
see Humanistic Movement 


United States, commercial treaty with 
China, 7; smelter licensed by, 58; 
obtains lead lands, 63; surveys, 75- 
76, 212; Society increases labor and 


socialism collections, 261; mound- 
builders in, 416; Norwegian news- 
paper, 428 

United States Bureau of American 
Ethnology, investigation, 416 

United States Land Offices, see Lands 

United States Post-Office Department, 
268 

Upjohn, Hobart, designs church, 144 

Upper Horicon Club, in Horicon 
Marsh, 404, 408-9; Fond du Lac 
headquarters, 406 


Valentine, C. L., buys land, 399 

Van Brunt, William A., Carcajou 
Club member, 400; president, Diana 
Club, 404; sketch, 406 

Vandalia (Ill.), Germans at, 52-53 

Vanderwall, E. J., on markers com- 
mittee, 386 

Van Hise, Charles R., university presi- 
dent, 186; on “centennial biog- 
raphy” list, 388 

Vanwagoner, James, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 
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Vebans vs. Carpenter, lead region law- 
suit, 74 

Vermont, removal from, 147, 455 

Vernon County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 121, 249, 378, 489, 491 

Vianden, Henry, sketch of, noted, 234 

Vicksburg (Miss.), in Civil War, 46, 
201-3, 208-9 

“Victory,” river boat, 275 

Vilas, Charles, at Madison, 347 

Vilas, William F., on “centennial 
biography” list, 388-89 

Villa Louis, see Prairie du Chien 

Villard, Oswald G., visits Beloit, 150 

Vineyard, James R., in lead region, 
53-57, 63, 67, 73, 77; marriage, 60 

Vineyard, Mrs. James R., marriage, 
60; death of father, 61 

Vineyard, Jane, birth, 60 

Vineyard, Joseph R., relative of, 56 

Vineyard, Miles, in lead region, 77 

Vineyard, William B., in lead region, 
55; early Platteville Methodist, 74 

Vineyard, Mrs. William B., early 
Platteville Methodist, 74 

Virgin, Noah H., mill, 52; land, 61 

Virginia, resident, 56; historical mark- 
ers program in, 385 

Viroqua, Dawson house, 491 


Wabash River, city on, 211 

Wabetega, Sauk Indian, 419 

Wagley family, of Luther Valley, 430 

Wahoski, Helen I., assistant, Refer- 
ence Division, viii 

Wakefield, John A., in lead region, 53 

Wakefield (Mich.), iron deposit near, 
190 

Walford, Myron E., maintenance 
helper, Historical Society, viii 

Walker, William H., physician, 166 

Waller, Richard, in lead region, 77 

Walton, Izaak, home of, 23 

Walworth County, Presbyterians cele- 
brate anniversary, 383 

Walworth County Historical Society, 
activity, 379 

Waples, Dorothy, “Culture of the 
Middle West,” reviewed, 228 

“War Eagle,” river steamboat, 264 

Warren, Claude, minister at Rockton, 
Illinois, 144 

Warren, G., assists Owen, 221 

“Warsaw,” ferryboat, 276 

Washburn, Cadwallader C., on “cen- 
tennial biography” list, 388-89 

Washburn, railroad at, 190; road to, 
193 
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Washington (D.C.), 347; investors, 
12, 18; university at, 48; report to, 
221; Free Congregation, 317; resi- 
dent, 430 

Washington (state), college in, 135 

Washington County, Free Congrega- 
tion in, 181 

Water Power, in St. Croix valley, 
7-9, 13, 19; in northern Wiscon- 
sin, 10 

Watertown, octagon house, 31, 490; 
dentist, 166-67; resident, 188 

Watertown Historical Society, octagon 
house, 81; activities, 121, 476, 489- 
90 

Watt, James, inventor's home, 21 

Waukesha, dentist, 167 

Waukesha County, Free Congregation 
in, 181 

Waukesha County Historical Society, 
activities, 121, 249, 477, 483-489 

Waupun, 407; dentist, 167; Metho- 
dists celebrate anniversary, 383; 
court, 408 

Waupun Democrat, acquired by So- 
ciety, 116 

Waupun Prison City Leader, acquired 
by Society, 116 

Waupun Times, acquired by Society, 
116 

Wausau, dentists, 161; Guide acquired, 
240 

Waushara County Historical Society, 
activities, 249, 477 

Wauwatosa, Damon house, 163; resi- 
dents, 164; orphanage, 166 

Webb, W. W., steamboat 
265 

Wednesbury (England), resident, 21; 
church, 22 

Wehrle, George P., night watchman, 
Historical Library, viii 

Wehrwein, George S., Landon’s “Lake 
Huron,” 91; Nute’s “Lake Su- 
perior,” 225; Quaife’s “Lake Michi- 
gan,” 225; death, 469 

Wein, Hyman, aids filming program, 
259 

Wellcome, Harry S., pharmaceutical 
manufacturer, 107 

Welles, Frances B., sampler acquired 
by Museum, 373 

Wellmaker, John, in lead region, 55 

Wells, Hiram, member of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers, 69 

Welsh, Iva A., retires from Society 
staff, 132-34, 500; portrait, 132 

“Wenona,” river steamboat, 266, 2'70 


interests, 


INDEX 


Wentworth, W. Y., 
397-98 

West, Edmund A., and soldiers’ vote 
legislation, 39 

Western Education Society, 
292 

Western Reserve University, president, 
304 

Wheal, Sarah, visited, 22 

Wheeler, Edward P., sketch, 188; on 
marker committee, 189 

Wheeling (W.Va.), packet at, cover 
caption preceding 257 

Whirling Thunder, Winnebago, at 
Beloit site, 147 

Whitcomb, James, of United States 
Land Office, 212-13 

White, Horace, pageant 
140; park named for, 
land for settlers, 148-49 

White, Horace, Jr., son of physician, 
143; bas relief of, 149; journalist, 
150; visits Beloit College, 301 

White Crow, Winnebago chief, 136, 
147, 393, 419 

“White Eagle,” see “Annie Johnson” 

White Oak Springs, in lead region, 
50; in Black Hawk War, 68 

White River, road to, 192 

Whiteford, Andrew W., curator of 
Logan Museum, 136, 416 

Whitewater, dentist, 166, 
dent, 396 

Whitewater Register, publisher, 396 

Whiting, Joseph, Janesville physician, 
401 


club manager, 


union, 


character, 
143; selects 


168; resi- 


Whitney, Henry M., opinion, 293 


Whittet, Lawrence C., curator, v; 
member of the executive committee, 
vii 

Wilcox, Benton H., librarian, His- 
torical Society, vii, 258, 501; Gar- 
rison’s “The United States, 1865- 
1900; Survey of Current Literature 
when Mee 

Wiley, John, in lead region, 77 

Wilgus, A. Curtis, edits father’s article, 
48 

Wilgus, James A., History of Old 
Platteville, 1827-35, 48-80; sketch, 
48 

Willard, Alexander, in lead region, 55 

Willard, Frances, pageant character, 
5, 140 

Williams, Eleazer, letters of, acquired, 
112 

Williams, T. W., loan from, 301-2; 
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endowment gift for professorship, 


305 

Willich, August, defines Turnverein, 
311 

Willis, Mrs. Jessie, sunbonnet of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 114 

Williston (N.D.), visited, 205 

Willow River, geological trip to, 221 

Wills, W. E., sportsman, 414 

Wilson, Charles, sportsman, 408 

Wilson, Woodrow, at Madison, 186 

Winabozho, myths about, published, 
361 

Winchester, Genevieve, assistant, Ref- 
erence Division, viii 

Wingville, in lead region, 50; in Black 
Hawk War, 68 

Winnebago County (lllinois) His- 
torical Society, aid acknowledged, 
142 

Winnebago County (Wisconsin) 
Archeological and Historical So- 
ciety, activities, 122, 250, 379 

Winnebago Indians, council, 70; dur- 
ing Black Hawk War, 72; at Beloit 
site, 136, 144, 147, 417, 455; pay- 
ment to, 223; on Lake Koshkonong, 
393; in Wisconsin, 418; Winnebago 
group pictured, 418; on Rock River, 
419; of Great Plains stock, 420; 
cultural changes, 468 

Winnebago Lake, result of glacial ac- 
tion, 401; hunting clubs on, 414; 
Indians on, 420 

Winnebago Reserve, in Iowa, 221; 
geological survey, 221 

Winnebago War, causes, 49; disrupts 
lead mining, 53 

Winona (Minn.), steamboats at, 264, 
268, 273 

Winona (Minnesota) State Teachers 
College, librarian, 135 

Winslow, John B., on 
biography” list, 388 

Wiota, in Black Hawk War, 68, 70; 
minister, 74 

Wisconsin: 

Articles, soldier vote in, during 
Civil War, 37-47; pioneer dentistry, 
154-68; a winter in, 184-87; early 
shooting clubs in, 391-415 

Shorter mention, St. Croix River 
dells, cover caption preceding 1; 
Villa Louis opening, 3-4; historical 
volumes on, 4-5, 104, 141, 210, 
261, 354, 357, 363, 388, 428; river, 
8; territorial speculators, 9-10; land 
controversy, 11; lumber company, 


“centennial 
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12-13, 237-38; pioneers, 14, 17, 49, 
131, 141, 213, 277, 281-82, 285, 
291, 422, 431, 435, 440-41; emi- 
gration plans for, 15; lands, 16, 148, 
196; interstate park, 19; presidential 
election, 46; boundary, 58, 136, 
298; Methodists in, 74; government 
survey, 76; villages, 79, 146; octa- 
gon houses, 81, 85; flags, 102; folk- 
lore, 102, 231, 361, 465; territorial 
postmarks, 105; Germans, 130, 284; 
1898 events in, 133; convention, 
135; depot, 144; city, 145; Congre- 
gationalists, 152; pharmacists, 157; 
early telescope, 163; religious peri- 
odical, 177; Free Congregations, 
178-79, 181, 311-312, 317; editors, 
182, 257; explorers, 188; land dis- 
trict survey, 212, 214; travel, 215; 
geological survey, 221; “Blue Book” 
issued, 232; newspapers, 258-59; 
W.P.A. in, 261; oak forests, 269; 
and higher education, 293, 297; 
physicians, 325, 345; governor, 347; 
imprints recorded, 367; historical 
markers program in, 385-87; plans 
centennial, 387; teachers, 390; 
Indian mounds, 417; Indians, 420- 
21; cyclone, 445; northern region 
study, 466 

“Wisconsin,” launched, 133 

Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and Letters, treasurers’ book, ac- 
quired, 239 

Wisconsin Archeological Society, ex- 
president, 154 

Wisconsin Central Ore (Commercial) 
Dock, at Ashland, 190 

Wisconsin Central (Soo) Railroad, 
construction, 189-90; company 
builds hotel, 191 

Wisconsin Conservation Commission, 
supplies picture, cover caption pre- 
ceding 1; erects marker, cover cap- 
tion preceding 385; markers recom- 
mendation, 386; cabin, 407; control, 
415 

Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction, superintendent, 386 

Wisconsin Heights, in Black Hawk 
War, 72 

Wisconsin Highway Commission, his- 
tory of highways, in preparation, 
363; markers recommendation to, 
386 

Wisconsin Historical Markers 
mittee, members, 117; 


Com- 


cover cap- 
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tion preceding 385; 
385-87 

Wisconsin Legislature, buildings fund 
request, 2-3; members, 84, 188; en- 
acts dental law, 167; votes micro- 
film fund, 258 

Wisconsin Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Convention, formed, 291; 
interest in higher education, 294- 
95, 297, 300 

Wisconsin River, Chippewa Land Dis- 
trict on, 213; home on, 308; route 
via, 413 

Wisconsin State Archives, housing of, 


progress of, 


Wisconsin State Board of Canvassers, 
meeting, 39 

Wisconsin State Board of Health, film- 
ing equipment used, 259 

Wisconsin State Dental Society, dia- 
mond jubilee, 154; founder, 167 

Wisconsin State Department of Agri- 
culture, “Land Cover Maps,” noted, 
232 

Wisconsin State Historicat So- 
CIETY, officers and staff, v-viii, 77, 
137-38, 188-89, 260, 290, 390, 500; 
library survey, 1-3, 501; convention 
at Beloit and 98th annual meeting, 
5-6, 135-46, 290, 416, 422, 483- 
512; publications, 6, 260-61, 483, 
491, 494-95, 512; members, 109, 
235, 368, 469, 487, 511; accessions 
and collections, 110, 236, 257-61, 
369, 430, 455, 469, 497; retirement 
of Brown-Foster-Welsh, 132, 500; 
1898 activity, 133; building pro- 
gram, 137, 487, 502, 512; publicity 
methods, 261-62, 494; director on 
markers committee, 386, 497; plans 
biography series, 387-89; minutes, 
483, 486; finances, 483, 487, 500, 
503-9; board of curators meetings, 
486-87, 510-12; board of editors 
set up, 487, 495, 512; local auxiliary 
societies, 488-93; director's reports, 
493-502, 510-12; museum activities, 
495; microfilms, 497, 499; library 
statistics, 498; method of member- 
ship increase, 512; centennial half 
dollars, pictured on back cover (June 
Magazine) 

Wisconsin State Medical Society, mem- 
ber, 346 

Wisconsin State 
director, 386 

Wisconsin State Supreme Court, case 
before, 44 


Planning Board, 


INDEX 


Wisconsin Telephone Company, article 
on, noted, 364 

Wisconsin University, 258, 440; 
library survey, 1-3; students, 26, 
134, 349, 389; volume on Extension 
Division, noted, 102; Pharmacy de- 
partment, 107; removal of library, 
133; faculty members, 138, 169, 
259, 346, 350, 388; visited, 186; 
experiment station, 194; bulletin 
board notices of, acquired, 239; cen- 
tennial volume in preparation, 241; 
library collections, 259 

Wittke, Carl, “Life of Karl Heinzen,” 
reviewed, 460 

Wolverhampton, Staffordshire (Eng- 
land), described, 21 

Woodbridge, M. M., in lead region, 
48, 51, 55 

Woodcock, J. W., in lead region, 77 

Woodford, Lutherans near, celebrate 
centennial, 255 

Woodman, Cyrus, donor of first manu- 
script papers, 260 

Work Projects Administration, biog- 
raphical sketches by, acquired, 240; 
assists Society, 261 

“— War II, records projects, noted, 
10 

Worms (Germany), resident, 172 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, on “centennial 
biography” list, 388 

Wright, George F., microfilm reports 
of, acquired, 470 

Wright, Henry, boat incident, 33 

Wright, Mrs. Henry, visited, 34 

Wrightstown, Lutheran church history, 
234 


Yale, Philetus, home, 164 

“Yale Band,” members, 292; influence, 
293 

Yale University, graduates, 291, 297, 
303-4 


Yankees, sagen 5; at Beloit, 152 


Yoakum, Isaac, in lead region, 55 
Yoke, Mrs. Ruth M., assistant, Manu- 
script Division, viii, 501 
Yorgey, John, club keeper, 408 
Young, William, sportsman, 404 
Young Abe, World War II eagle, 242 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
centennial history, noted, 103 
Young’s Point (La.), in Civil War, 
201 


Youngstown (Ohio), native, 162 


Zimmerman, Fred R., ex officio mem- 
ber, board of curators, v 
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Wisconsin Centennial Half Dollars 


The other day a soldier wrote us from Italy 


to order one of these beautiful coins. “T need 


something that will remind me of Wiscon- 


sin,” said he. 


Loyal Badgers at home or abroad will want 
one of these rare fifty-cent pieces. We'll send 


one anywhere postpaid for $1.75. 
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